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AT FRIENDS WITH LIFE 
A SUMMER REVERIE 
BY EDWIN MARKHAM 


IVE me green rafters and the quiet hills 
Where peace will mix a philter for my ills— 
Rafters of cedar and of sycamore, 
Where I can stretch out on the fragrant floor, 
And see them peer—the softly stepping shapes— 
By the still pool where hang the tart wild grapes. 





There on the hills of summer let me lie 

On the cool grass in friendship with the sky. 
Let me lie there in love with earth and sun, 
And wonder up at the light-foot winds that run, 
Stirring the delicate edges of the trees, 

And shaking down a music of the seas. 


Bring some old book—“ The Romaunt of the Rose,”’ 
That song through which the wind of morning blows. 
Let me stretch out at friends with life at last, 
Forgetting all the clamors of the past— 

The broken dream, the flying word unjust, 

The failure, and the friendship gone to dust. 
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T was the unanimous verdict of the mess-room that 

young Malden was taking his life in his hands. They 

voted that all his babble about original manuscripts 

and buried historical treasures was simply a fad which 

had incubated into a monomania under the wing of 

a fierce Indian June. They said the place for him 

was in the belly of a hammock, with a bag of ice on his 

head, rather than stumbling about among the foot-hills of 
the Himalayas in search of literary treasure-trove. 

The opportunity of a lifetime had come to James Malden, 
subaltern in the Ninth Yorkshire Lancers—nicknamed the 
“Fiends”’ ever since that day, three years before, when they 
had joined in the terrible charge which broke the siege of 
Lucknow. His university course had led him to a rather close 
study of Oriental literature and had developed in him the 
passion for literary discovery. He had obtained his position in 
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the army with a view to original research, 
but when the Mutiny broke out he set 
aside all else and fought it through like 
the man he was. Now that peace had 
come again, and all was quiet along the 
upper waters of the Jumna, he longed 
to be off to ransack old monasteries and 
discover to the world their hidden trea- 
sures. His superiors thought it meant a 
stroll up the valley for a few days, to get 
a look at native life in the rough, so they 
had granted him leave of absence on the 
nominal plea of scientific research. 

Malden’s ideal was a dual one: first, to 
become a specialist in Oriental literature, 
a discoverer of hidden literary treasure, 
and, second, to win the hand, as he had 
won the love, of Elsie Farnham, a chestnut- 
haired, blue-eyed girl in a quiet Yorkshire 
village. Meanwhile Bardur-din was dis- 
consolately rummaging among chests and 
closets in search of the few absolute neces- 
saries of what he believed to be a suicidal 
journey. It would not have been so bad 
had he been allowed to accompany his 
young master, but the refusal had been per- 
emptory. 

Malden had acquired a smattering of a 
few of the hill-tribe tongues, and he deter- 
mined that the open geniality of his nature 
must do the rest. He felt sure that on the 
upper waters of the Jumna there must be 
monasteries where manuscripts that were 
worth their weight in diamonds lay hidden 
away in forgotten corners. He would hunt 
them out, buy them for a song, and startle 
the literary world with priceless histories, 
poems, liturgies, which should make his 
name famous among Oriental scholars. If 
there was anything probable, it was that 
his task was hopeless and dangerous; yet 
just such a one blind Fortune might use to 
show the futility of probabilities. 

He was surprised that the farewells of 
his messmates were so serious, and still 
more surprised when Bardur-din, following 
him to the extreme limits of cantonments, 
bade him farewell with the words: 

“T will watch the Jumna for the sign.” 

Malden’s straightforward Anglo-Saxon 
nature had little in common with the mys- 
ticism of the East, and this oracular utter- 
ance had no ominous meaning for him, 
was no presage of swift-coming terror, of 
ultimate deliverance. 

During the first week of his absence the 
mess-room of the Lancers rang with jokes 
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at the expense of the literary Don Quixote. 
During the second week there was much 
quiet talk on the part of those who had 
lost wagers, three to one, that he would be 
back before the seventh day had passed. 
During the third week there were many 
thoughtful brows, and men counted the 
hours which should terminate their com- 
rade’s furlough. And Bardur-din would 
start to speak, stop, lick his dry lips, and 
try again, but dared not tell why it was that 
for five days and nights his head had never 
touched his mother earth in slumber. 

Within an hour of the expiration of 
the furlough, swift messengers were de- 
spatched in various directions. Bardur-din, 
like a hound unleashed, sped up the valley 
with a dozen good men at his back. After 
a week’s fruitless search the greater num- 
ber gave him up for dead. Large offers of 
reward could bring no traces of him 
beyond a certain small village among the 
hills. Bardur-din, hearing a rumor that he 
had asked his way to a monastery far up 
the mountain’s side, had made his way 
thither, but was coldly informed that no- 
thing had been seen of the young man; and 
as the monastery was known to contain no 
books, he was compelled to give up in de- 
spair. ‘The Ninth Yorkshire Lancers suc- 
cumbed to the inevitable, and, with un- 
covered heads, stood while the sad fact 
was recorded on the roll of the regiment 
that James Malden, subaltern, had disap- 
peared and was presumably dead. The 
colonel wrote the sad news home—news 
which bowed a chestnut-crowned head 
and dimmed a pair of blue eyes in a little 
village in Yorkshire. 

But what indeed had become of the 
young officer? On that eventful morning 
when Bardur-din sorrowfully watched him 
out of sight, he sprang up the path like a 
wild animal released from a cage. He 
thought the goal was almost reached, 
when, in fact, the race was but just be- 
gun. 

The first night he slept in a village inn, 
with all its concomitants of wrangling 
children, mangy dogs, and smells innumer- 
able; but comfort was one of the things 
he had sacrificed on the altar of his am- 
bition, and he gloried in these things as the 
fakir glories in the spikes on which he im- 
pales himself. The next day found him 
roaming about a picturesque old temple 
which seemed to be one with the cliff be- 
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neath which it rested, so legibly had time 
written its wrinkles upon them both. ‘The 
priests listened patiently to his broken 
questions, and answered them all with the 
Oriental “ yes,” which means nothing — or 
less. He found there only some few re- 
prints of the commoner chants, and forth- 
with fled up the valley, leaving the priests 
in mild wonder, which turned to a gentle 
ripple of amusement as one of them 
tapped his head and said knowingly, “ The 
gods protect such.” 

Four days later the jaws of the Hima- 
layas closed upon him as he entered the 
canons of the Jumna, where the path hung 
between heaven and earth, and all the 
horizontal lines of nature are turned to 
perpendicular. He had ransacked temples 
without number, had turned the pages of 
a hundred books with as thirsty an eye as 
the miser’s when he turns the sod to find 
whether his treasure is still safe, but he 
had been disappointed at every turn. He 
was beginning to learn the value of the 
Oriental “yes.” It was being slowly forced 
in upon his consciousness that here in the 
shadow of the Himalayas man is nothing ; 
that the long evening shadows of the 
mountain-peaks, the voice of the Jumna, 
the silent caravan of the zodiac, are the 
only real things, and that man is a mere 
excrescence on the face of nature. His eye 
showed all its wonted fixedness of purpose, 
but it had quieted to a steady glow, and no 
longer burned with the quick flame of im- 
mediate expectation. Night brought him 
to a little hamlet where the eye acknow- 
ledged no north or south, no east or west, 
but where zenith and nadir seemed the 
only tutelar deities of the place. Here he 
found a simpler folk, who apparently were 
anxious to please him. Yes, there were 
monasteries, but they were all farther down 
the valley, and he had doubtless visited 
them all. As the little company of peas- 
ants crouched before him and the single 
guttering light threw its wavering beam 
upon their mobile features, he thought he 
detected the semblance of excitement in 
their faces, for now and again they threw 
quick questioning glances at one another, 
as if there were a secret understanding be- 
tween them. When they had retired, he 
put his hand on his host’s shoulder, while 
the straight Anglo-Saxon eye shot through 
his subterfuge like the sun through a 
morning mist. 
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“What is it? What does it mean?” 
said the young man, slowly and authori- 
tatively. 

“Oh,” groaned the native, “let the 
young master only take his eye from me 
and I will tell him everything. Who am I 
that I should keep back what my lord has 
already divined ? We are poor simple folk 
and did not suppose that my lord could 
read our hearts like a scroll. There is a 
monastery whose name we dare not speak 
aloud, so sacred are its inmates. ‘They are 
not of us”; and he swept out his arm ina 
gesture which included the mountain- 
peaks, the sky beyond, and the Jumna 
roaring in its bed, as if to say, “They are 
like these—elemental, reverend.” ‘Then 
lowering his tone to a husky whisper and 
glancing about for fear of espial, he said: 
“It is the monastery of Delgar Varg, and 
it clings to the mountain’s side so high that 
the eagle dares not soar to it. They have 
no books there, it is said, but now and 
again I meet them as I go to gather wood 
on the upper spurs, and they are always 
repeating words of strange sound and ac 
cent, as if the gods had come down and 
taught them.” 

The young man said : 

“Listen tome. Put me on the sure road 
to this monastery before the day has 
dawned, and let none of your fellows 
know. ‘They will think I have gone back.” 

Before that compelling eye there was no 
choice but to consent, and long before the 
western peaks were ready to greet the ris- 
ing sun, Malden was far on his way toward 
the Delgar Varg—up beyond the tree-line, 
up beyond all vegetation, until, although 
beneath a tropic sun, he trod on the mar- 
gin of eternal snow. He panted for breath ; 
his head seemed full to bursting. ‘The rar- 
ity of the air oppressed and yet intoxicated 
him. Far beneath him, so far that he dared 
not look, sounded the voice of the Jumna, 
and with singular irrelevancy the parting 
words of Bardur-din flashed across his 
memory: “I will watch the Jumna for the 
sign.” 

He was still puzzling over this enigma 
when he rounded a point of rock and saw 
before him the walls of the sacred monas- 
tery. Grim, forbidding, rough, they of- 
fered no comfort to the eye and promised 
none to the body. But here body was re- 
duced to the minimum; here, if anywhere, 
the world was eliminated, and the soul 
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could breathe the pure though attenuated 
atmosphere of an earthly Nirvana. The 
thought of danger never once crossed his 
mind. He was unarmed, and was coming 
as a guest to men who had renounced all 
violence. 

As he approached the massive stone slab 
that served for a door, it slowly opened, 
and a monk emerged. He was not aware 
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of the young man’s approach, for when he 
looked up and saw him he suddenly 
seemed to shrink within his long, somber 
robe, his emaciated face turned visibly 
paler, and for a moment he stood at bay, 
as if the far-off world of struggling, marry- 
ing, loving humanity had sent a represen- 
tative to invade their passionless retreat. 
But it was only for a moment, for he 
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quickly recovered himself, —remembering, 
perhaps, that surprise itself is a child of 
feeling,—and with studied courtesy led 
the young man within the cloister. Left 
to himself for a short space while his con- 
ductor retired to announce his arrival to 
the abbot, Malden looked curiously about. 
Here indeed was a building that fitted the 
pattern of his dream. Huge monoliths 
were piled together like the Druid temples 
of England. Massiveness, solidity, prime- 
val simplicity were everywhere evident. 

Presently the abbot appeared, together 
with other members of the brotherhood, 
quiet, sedate, venerable. Where was the 
excited rush to see the foreigner which 
had greeted him at every border village ? 
Here inquisitiveness itself was counted a 
passion, and no question was asked, no 
confidence invited. 

He was shown to an apartment near 
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the front of the building, and there was 
lodged in the fashion of the brotherhood. 
No excuses were made for the simple 
though plentiful fare of millet porridge. 
No protestations of regret were made 
when they indicated the stone floor as his 
only bed and a block of wood his pillow. 
This he felt to be a delicate compliment, as 
if they realized that he must have renounced 
mere creature comfort in aspiring to this 
well-nigh inaccessible retreat ; but no pry- 
ing look, no leading question, invaded the 
privacy of his mind. They awaited the 
disclosure of his purpose with apparent 
apathy. 

A day passed, and he began to feel un- 
easy. Here was a place where words were 
not wasted ; here men had no time for gos- 
sip, no use for the common language of the 
world, and he was dimly aware that even 
his most casual word was accurately noted 
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and passed from man to man as being worthy of careful 
note. Here was no carelessness, no shuffling, no incon- 
sequence. If there was a manuscript, its value would surely 
be known. That there was some such writing he felt sure, 
for in the dead of night he had heard one of the monks 
pacing the corridor, repeating what appeared to be a pas- 
sage from some writing, which he was burning in upon the 


memory. 

It was the second day of his stay. He felt that he must 
approach the object of his coming, whatever be the result. 
The abbot and two of the brotherhood were seated with 
him in the court. Little was said, but each man was busy 
with his thoughts. Summoning up what nonchalance he 
could, he asked, with apparent unconcern : 

“Is your retreat supplied with books, like other mon- 
asteries ?” : 

An instant later he saw that there was no con- 
cealment of his plans. The abbot shot a light- 
ning glance at him. ‘The other two sat with down- 
cast eyes, but the slight expansion of their nostrils 
and the tense attitude in which they sat showed 
that they awaited each word as if it would decide 
the destiny of an empire. The abbot fixed his cold 
eye on him. Here were men who read without 
words, who conversed without language. It 
flashed through his 
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mind that these were the men who, during 
the years of the Mutiny, would sit at a 
certain hour of evening and talk with one 
another over hundreds of miles of space, 
project their thoughts at will, and give 
warning of the movements of the English. 
He was aroused by the calm voice of 
the abbot : 

“We have no books.” 

But if Malden’s agitation had revealed 
his secret, none the less did the abbot’s an- 
swer betray his. Its calmness was the calm- 
ness of suppressed excitement. It was the 
deadly stillness that intervenes between 
the lightning flash and the answering 
thunder. It was challenge, threat, and 
warning all in one. Not only was there a 
book, but it must be a book of priceless 
value ; perhaps it contained the secrets of 
that almost superhuman lore that had lent 
such sinews to the rebellion. 

But Malden had regained control of his 
features and was able to conceal the fact 
that he had guessed their secret. It made 
him tingle to the finger-tips to think what 
might have been the result had they seen 
that he read them even as they read him. 
In order the more perfectly to throw them 
off their guard, he made the frank state- 
ment that he had been wandering about 
looking at the native books in the monas- 
teries, but as they had none, he would 
merely rest a few days and then go back 
down the valley. He was pleased to note 
that the tension was rapidly relaxed, and 
by the time the evening shadows fell he felt 
that he was entirely out of danger. He 
gave up the idea once and for all of try- 
ing to gain possession of their sacred book : 
he was not meditating a theft. But he 
hoped that Fortune would give him an op- 
portunity of looking into the sacred vol- 
ume, and perhaps when the monks became 
aware that he had seen it, they might let 
him copy portions of it. At any rate, he 
argued that it was then or never, and he 
must be willing to take a certain amount of 
risk for the sake of success. The acquisi- 
tion of such a treasure would surely acquit 
him before his superior officer if he over- 
stayed his furlough. 

The moment he was alone he set to 
work to put together the fragments of 
knowledge which he had already acquired. 
In the first place, why was he lodged in a 
room in the extreme front of the building ? 
Evidently the sacred book must be in some 
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apartment in the rear of the house. He 
remembered that about ten o'clock that 
very morning he had heard a single trum- 
pet, and then had heard hurrying feet on 
all sides, and after that perfect stillness for 
upward of an hour. Where had everybody 
gone? Here was his first clue, and it must 
be followed up. After a night’s sound 
sleep he awoke with every sense alert and 
with hope burning high within him, though 
he did not let it appear in his face. Hav- 
ing eaten his simple meal, he took a stroll 
about the neighborhood of the monastery, 
and then returned to his room alone. It 
was close on the hour of ten. He sat with 
his face turned away from the door, and 
had drawn out his watch to note the time. 
It was just on the stroke of ten. He was 
holding his open watch in his hand, and 
on its crystal as in a mirror the wall behind 
him and the open door were clearly re- 
flected. If he had not had himself well 
under control he would have started or 
uttered anexclamation ; for there, reflected 
in the crystal of his watch, he saw the face 
of a monk peer in at him from the open 
door, as if to make sure of his whereabouts, 
and then silently disappear. 

An instant later the long-drawn blast of 
the trumpet sounded, and again he heard 
the sound of hurrying feet. He leaped 
from his seat and hastened into the hall. 
It wasempty. He ran into the inner court. 
It was deserted. He passed through a cor- 
ridor leading to the rear of the building, 
and pushing open a heavy door, looked 
cautiously out. A narrow strip of ground 
intervened between the building and the 
side of the mountain which towered up 
into the blue; but his eye was fascinated 
by the sight of a small opening in the face 
of the precipice through which were pass- 
ing in single file the members of the bro- 
therhood. All were covered with long, 
somber robes, the cowls of which com- 
pletely hid their heads. When the last one 
had entered, the opening closed; and so 
skilfully had it been contrived that, though 
Malden ran forward and examined the face 
of the rock closely, he could not detect 
where the joints of the door were. The 
rock was seamed and scored in all direc- 
tions, and the joints of the opening had 
been cunningly contrived so as to follow 
the seams, with the result that the most sus- 
picious eye never would have discovered 
the place. He could hardly believe the 
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evidence of his own eyes, and yet he knew 


that he was awake and sane. He returned ~* 


to his room with his head in a whirl and 
his pulse going at tempestuous speed. 
Here was a clue, indeed; but how to fol- 
low it into the bowels of the earth was a 
difficult question to solve. He revolved in 
his mind a dozen plans, but rejected them 
all. If it were down in the plains, it would 
be an easy matter to bribe one of the 
monks to introduce him into the secret 
chamber under cover of the night; but 
that would not do here. He might go at 
midnight and try to find the secret of the 
door, but this he knew would be useless. 
He might boldly ask to be admitted, but 
this would have been suicidal. At last a 
scheme flashed across his mind which sent 
the blood rioting through his veins and al- 
most forced a cry of triumph from his lips. 
It was a desperate chance, but he had 
taken desperate chances before and come 
through safe. Having thought of it, he 
deemed it would be cowardice not to make 
the attempt. He must in some way get 
possession of one of the long hooded robes 
of the monks, and must then watch his 
chance to enter with them into the secret 
chamber. Once inside that secret door, he 
must leave the rest to good fortune and 
his ready wit. The disguise might be de- 
tected, but it was not probable, for the 
body and head were completely shrouded 
by the ample garment. 

All that day he spent in trying to invent 
a plan whereby he could get one of the 
robes. He had seen none except those the 
monks wore when they entered the cave. 


The day brought no solution to this dif- - 


ficulty ; but when his head touched the hard 
wooden pillow that night and he thought 
of his comfortable bolster in his quarters 
in cantonments, he lighted upon a plan 
which might succeed. The next morning 
he complained of headache, refused to eat, 
and lay tossing from side to side as if in 
pain. The wooden pillow seemed specially 
to add to his discomfort. He would push 
the wooden block away, and fold up his 
coat and put it under his head, only to 
draw it away dissatisfied. They brought 
him a bunch of straw, but he rejected it. 
A pillow of soft moss was likewise scorned. 
At last one of the monks appeared carry- 
ing on his arm one of the long robes of the 
brotherhood. This was placed under the 
sufferer’s head. At first he seemed dissatis- 


fied with it also, but after rearranging it two 
or three times he appeared to fall asleep. 

The hour for retirement had come, and 
the trumpet sounded forth its single note. 
Through half-shut eyes Malden saw one of 
the monks bend over him to listen to his 
regular breathing, and, assured that he was 
asleep, all filed out of the door and has- 
tened away. The next instant Malden was 
on his feet, looking surprisingly alert for an 
ill man. He threw the robe over him with 
a single motion and hurried down the hall. 
He was in time, for there was a silent line 
of men passing through the opening into 
the rock. He fell in near the end of the 
line, and bowed his head to pass the dark 
portal. Even as he did so he heard the 
far-off voice of the Jumna fretting against 
her rocks, and again there flashed across 
his mind the words of Bardur-din: “I will 
watch the Jumna for the sign.”” The cold, 
dark passage struck a chill to his heart, and 
he would even then have turned’ back. 
But it was too late now: the die had been 
cast; he had taken the hand of Fortune, 
and he must follow now, wherever she 
should lead. 

As soon as his eyes became accustomed 
to the dim light that struggled down from 
some crevice far overhead, he saw that they 
had entered a vast cavern which seemed to 
branch off in many directions, and he heard 
the ripple of a stream of water somewhere 
in the darkness behind him. He had no time 
to examine his surroundings, for the abbot 
had already ascended a dais at one side, 
and the monks were arranging themselves 
in a double semicircle before him. Blind 
Fortune indeed had him by the hand, for 
at any moment any one of a thousand 
things might happen which would reveal 
his identity, and then that might occur 
which so often happens to Fortune’s vo- 
taries. His only course was to follow 
closely the example of the others. 

When all were seated, the abbot turned 
to a deep fissure in the rocky wall behind 
him, and drew forth an iron-bound chest, 
from which he took with reverent hands a 
heavy scroll, wrapped in what appeared to 
be a casing of parchment or of skin, dark 
with age, and polished smooth by the im- 
press of hands that had lain in the tomb, it 
might be, fora thousand years. Seating him- 
self on the floor of the dais, he unrolled 
the precious scroll as tenderly as a mother 
would handle a new-born infant. Malden 
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forgot all else. Here was the treasure of 
which he had dreamed, for which he had 
risked everything. It was worth the risk, 
even though life itself were the wager. But 
though the object of his search was in sight, 
it was apparently as far off as ever, for it 
was guarded as the apple of the eye, and it 
would require all his courage, patience, 
and skill to obtain an opportunity to ex- 
amine it. 

His train of thought was interrupted by 
the voice of the abbot as he droned forth 
a single sentence of the sacred writing. 
The sound was taken up by the monks, 
and each clause was repeated three times 
in unison. After a whole paragraph had 
been gone over thus, the abbot turned back 
to the beginning and began questioning the 
monks on what had been read. He began 
at the head of the line and questioned them 
one by one. Malden saw, to his dismay, 
that his turn would surely come and that 
discovery would then be inevitable. For- 
tune, having led him thus far, had deserted 
him at the critical moment. Slowly the 
questions came down the line, and each 
monk answered quietly and promptly. 
Now the man at his left was speaking. 
He heard his voice as if it were far away. 
He was not afraid, but it was hard to wait 
for the ax to fall. His neighbor ceased, 
and he heard the abbot propounding the 
question which might be the last he should 
ever hear. During that brief moment there 
passed before his mental vision the face of 
a beautiful girl in the Yorkshire village, the 
faces of his father and mother, the faces of 
his messmates of the Ninth Lancers, and 
lastly the face of Bardur-din as he pro- 
nounced those words: “I will watch the 
Jumna for the sign.” 

The abbot stopped. There was no an- 
swer. The question was repeated. Still all 
was silent. The abbot looked up in sur- 
prise, and the monks nearest him stirred 
impatiently. Still the question remained 
unanswered. The abbot repeated it in a 
stern voice. By this time all eyes were 
turned upon him. He arose in his place, 
and threw the cowl from his head. Instant 
death was preferable to this horrible sus- 
pense. The effect was as though an elec- 
tric shock had been passed through the 
entire company. Every man leaped to his 
feet. The cavern rang with hoarse cries 
and deep-breathed curses. Ah! they were 


men, after all! Feeling had conquered. 
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They were all feeling now. All the re- 
pressed passion of years had risen to the 
surface. As he stood that instant at bay 
and beheld the havoc that passion was 
playing with their asceticism, he knew that 
he was lost; not so much because he had 
discovered the sacred volume as because 
he had shamed them in the citadel of their 
faith. He had destroyed forever the fiction 
that human fear, hope, joy, love, and sor- 
row can be eliminated from the scheme of 
life. The pillars and walls of their fancied 
earthly Nirvana were falling in ruins about 
them. They seemed like a pack of wolves 
that had stopped to snarl before they 
sprang upon him. 

At that instant the abbot’s voice rang 
out in stern rebuke. He of all that com- 
pany had preserved his outward calmness 
of demeanor. Only the eagle flashing of 
his eye, the heaving of his chest, and the 
death-like pallor of his face showed that 
passion had him likewise in its grip. But 
he had been betrayed into no outburst of 
passion; he had not openly blasphemed 
and denied the validity of his creed. His 
voice rang out like a trumpet above the 
discordant cries of the multitude: 

“Silence!” 

For a moment it seemed doubtful 
whether they would obey, but first one face 
and then another fell as the consciousness 
of their undoing came upon them. There 
stood the dauntless Englishman with 
folded arms looking straight into the face 
of death without a tremor. He it was of 
all that company who in the hour of trial 
had proved his mastery of passion. Here 
in tableau was shown forth the victory of 
the West over the East, the victory of 
Christian philosophy over pantheistic. On 
the side of the West it was the subjugation 
of the feelings; on the side of the East it 
was their annihilation. On the West it was 
the harnessing of the passions ; on the East 
it was the chaining of them to a dungeon 
floor. On the West it was the taming and 
the use of impulse; on the East it was its 
crucifixion. 

Again he heard the abbot’s voice, slow, 
restrained, but inexorable, like that of the 
judge as he pronounces sentence of death: 

“Our secret place has been discovered, 
our sacred shrine defiled, our book seen by 
alien eyes. We have been attacked at the 
point where the whole sanctity and power 
of our religion centers. This rash intruder 
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THE BOOK ITSELF” 


would carry away the mystic truths of this book and scatter 
them up and down the earth for scholars to gloat over and 
the swinish herd to ridicule. Yet we must not kill. By so 
doing we should become unworthy of the book and would 
snap the golden thread which holds us to its truths. No, 
we must not kill. But this man must never leave this place. 
He shall be forever immolated here as a perpetual sacrifice. 
Here to these grim walls he shall be chained until he shall 
have learned the emptiness of tears, the hollowness of 
laughter, and the nothingness of love. Here day by day 
he shall hear this book read and its truths expounded. 
He shall learn what he came to learn, but he shall never 
take that knowledge away. Does this meet with your 
assent 2.” 

A deep note of approval fell from every mouth, for this 
they knew would be worse than death. 
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Malden was glad. He loved life, he was 
young; he had never tasted the bitterness 
of hopeless confinement, or perhaps he 
would have begged them on his knees to 
end his life at once. But he had in fullest 
measure that typical Anglo-Saxon hardi- 
hood which gives up hope only with life 
itself. 

By this time all show of passion had 
been repressed, and his captors went about 
calmly but swiftly to carry out the orders 
of their chief. A chain was fastened about 
his waist and riveted to a ponderous stone, 
which permitted him, though with great 
labor, to move about the floor of the cav- 
ern, but by no possibility to approach the 
niche where the sacred volume was placed. 
And there they left him to himself. There 
was the end of all his ambition. There he 
must wear his life away, a perpetual mark 
of scorn andvengeance. Wave upon wave 
of feeling dashed over and submerged him. 
He lay down upon the rocky bed which 
was to be his life-home and gave way to 
a paroxysm of self-reproach. It was not 
for himself that he mourned, but for those 
who loved him and who would never cease 
to feel that he had allowed the light fancy 
of a moment to lead him to his end. 

The storm spent itself at last, and then 
he dragged himself toward the spot 
whence came the sound of running water. 
There he found a large spring from which 
a steady stream flowed away into the dark- 
ness. Beside this spring he made his home. 
Three times a day a monk would bring 
him his bowl of millet porridge and per- 
form such offices as the case required. He 
had as good food, as good clothing, and 
as good a bed as ariy of the brotherhood. 
Liberty was the only thing he lacked, and 
that lack turned all the rest to wormwood. 
Every day the monks assembled at the ap- 
pointed time and resumed the study of the 
book. 

Malden’s struggle with himself was 
tragic. Not a day passed when the mem- 
ory of his home, his love, his work did not 
send him on a mad chase about the con- 
fines of his prison-house, dragging behind 
him the ponderous stone, until exhaustion 
felled him to the ground and merciful sleep 
spread its mantle over him. Many a time 
he said to himself that this was the road 
which many had traveled and which led to 
insanity; and he brought all the power of 
his will into operation to combat it. He 
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set himself to work to formulate a scheme 
of existence which should tide him over the 
interval till he should hear the shouts of his 
countrymen as they battered down his 
prison door. He would spend part of the 
time in conning the words which were read 
from the sacred scroll, for even yet he 
might be able to make use of it. At other 
times he would recall by the aid of a 
quickened memory what passages he could 
from the great English classics, the great- 
est being, to his mind, the English Bible. 
And thus he schooled himself against the 
frenzy of despair that daily seized him. 
What at first was done by sheer force of 
will at last became the habit of his life. 
Within a month he acquired the stoicism 
of the life-captive. There were times when 
he almost exulted in his position. He 
rapidly acquired the language of the sa- 
cred book, though its meaning was far 
from clear. Hour after hour he would sit 
and repeat its sonorous periods, putting 
meaning into them, shaping tragedy or 
comedy as he pleased, and fitting them to 
the dndante or allegro of the soul, as the 
impulse of the hour led him. 

But ever and ever through his dreams 
there ran one strange refrain. Whether 
he dreamed of the little Yorkshire village 
and the one who waited for him there, or 
of the roar and tumult of battle, or of the 
noisy comradeship of the mess-room, there 
ran through it all, now slow and sad as a 
requiem, now exultant as a triumphal 
march, those eight short words: “I will 
watch the Jumna for the sign.” 

As time went on, the cold came creep- 
ing into his prison-house. The monks pro- 
vided him with wood for a fire, though it 
must have cost them great labor to bring 
it up from the valley. Gradually he was 
becoming an object of interest to them for 
his own sake. His fortitude astonished 
them, and his growing knowledge of the 
sacred book they deemed little short of 
miraculous. When he lighted his first fire 
he was nearly swept off his feet again by 
the tide of memory; but he had learned 
stern self-repression, and even the old fa- 
miliar smell of smoke and all the pictures 
that memory painted, dipping its brush 
into that flame, could not unman him. 

But one night, not long after he had 
been supplied with fuel, he awoke at the 
hour of midnight, and thrusting out his 
hands toward the dying embers, burst into 
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a peal of laughter so weird, so horrible, that 
it might have been an echo from the pit. 
He laughed long and loud, and the walls 
of the grotto took it up and laughed in 
chorus. 

“QO Bardur-din, forgive me!” he cried. 
“ Hereafter I will be your servant and not 
you mine.” 

When the brotherhood entered the next 
morning they found him laughing aloud 
and gesticulating wildly. His eye gleamed 
with that old imperious light, and he shook 
his clenched fist at them and spoke rough 
English words the meaning of which they 
could not guess. If they had understood, 
they never would have said that he had 
gone mad. 

From that day on he would sit the live- 
long day and carve into curious shapes the 
chips from his fire-wood, or he would take 
one of the sticks, cut it into sections, di- 
vide and subdivide it, and having fashioned 
each bit, would call the monks about him 
and say: 

“See me launch my little boats.” 

Then he would place them on the sur- 
face of the spring, and ever and anon one 
of them would slip over the edge and float 
away into the darkness. The monks would 
stand about him with awe and reverence 


upon their faces, and would go away won- 
dering that the gods should choose such 


aone for their inspiration. So, as the 
months went by, he sat and chanted the 
sacred book and carved his little boats, 
until he became well-nigh as sacred an ob- 
ject as the book itself. He knew it from be- 
ginning to end, and often the abbot would 
let the monks chant the sacred oracle to 
the measure of the “madman’s”’ song. 


In the year 1884 there was trouble among 
the hill tribes on the upper waters of the 
Jumna, and among the first regiments or- 
dered to the front was the Ninth York- 
shire Lancers. The old names were all 
gone now. Twenty-three years had done 
their work. The names were all new, and 
the Sepoy Rebellion was own kin to the 
“ Arabian Nights ” and to Grimm’s “ Fairy 
Tales.” But the regiment was made of the 
same old stuff, as the recalcitrant hill tribe 
found out to its cost, and after a short 
campaign the Lancers went into canton- 
ments on the same spot where, twenty- 
three years before, it had mourned the loss 
of a brave subaltern. 
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It was at the end of a February day, 
and a number of the mess were talking 
over Gordon’s expedition into equatorial 
Africa, when there entered a young man 
of graceful carriage and scholarly brow. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “I have been told 
that these people are superstitious, but I 
never supposed they carried it to this ex- 
tent. I have been in and out of native 
houses in this vicinity for a month, and 
there is not one of them that does not con- 
tain a fetish like this” ; and he threw on the 
table a small piece of wood carved in the 
shape of a diamond, and having a roughly 
executed H in the center. 

Several of the mess smiled to think that 
any one should beinterested in such child’s 
play ; but at that moment entered an aged 
servant, the pet of the regiment, too old 
to work, but too well beloved to be turned 
loose upon the world. As he passed the 
table his eye lighted upon the fetish, and 
he stopped. It was Bardur-din. He 
grasped the edge of the table, and looked 
wildly from one to the other. 

“Well, what do you make of it, Bardur- 
din ?” laughedone of the youngmen. But 
the aged servant could only make a hoarse 
sound in his throat. He swayed and would 
have fallen had not a strong arm been 
thrown around his shoulders. 

“Here, some brandy, quick! The old 
fellow has had a turn.” 

He was laid on a bench, and a cushion 
was thrust beneath his head. Under the 
stimulus of the spirits he rapidly revived. 

“Bring the big book.” 

“T am afraid he is wandering,” said 
McElroy, rather sadly, for it was hard to 
see the faithful servant go to pieces. 

“Nonsense,” said Goode; “he is all 
right. He wants something; that ’s all.” 

“The book—the big book with the 
names,” repeated Bardur-din. 

“Tt ’s the regiment roll that he wants. 
Bring it out, Goode. There is something 
on his mind, and we had better humor 
him.” 

The book was spread out on the table, 
and Bardur-din, rising on his elbow, eyed 
it eagerly. 

“Long ago—Malden—ten—fifteen— 
twenty years.” 

They searched, and found the record of 
the mysterious disappearance of one Mal- 
den, subaltern. 

“Why, he was lost away back —just after 
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the Mutiny, according to this. It says 
‘Probably dead,’ but nothing more.” 

“Not dead, not dead,”’ whispered Bar- 
dur-din, excitedly. “Show me the piece of 
wood.” 

They put it in his hands. 

“Look!” he cried. “Where did this 
come from?” 

“Why, every house about here has one. 
They say that Mother Jumna bringsthem.” 

“Does she bring them still?” There 
was life and death in the question. 

“Yes, I believe so. The owner gave me 
this because he said that Mother Jumna 
had brought him a new one.” 

“Then he is alive. Listen.” 

They crowded about him now eagerly 
enough. The fetish was worth looking at, 
after all. The tension was telling on the 
old man, and he could hardly more than 
whisper brokenly. 

“Sepoy Rebellion—sometimes officer 
captured—taken away, tortured, and 
killed.” Gradually they drew from Bar- 
dur-din how that the regiment had made 
a system of signs whereby a captive might 
be traced. A scrap of paper, a rag torn 
fromthe clothing, a piece of knotted string, 
might be a clue to his whereabouts, and to 
this system many a man owed his rescue. 
The sign agreed upon by the Ninth Lan- 
cers was the shape of a diamond with the 
letter H in the center, and this was the 
fetish that Mother Jumna had been send- 
ing down the valley for nearly a quarter of 
a century. 

“T promised him that I would watch the 
Jumna for the sign, and I did so for two 
months; but, unhappy man that I am, I 
gave himuptoosoon. Donotdelay. Fol- 
low the lead of the Jumna, and she will 
tell you where he is.” 

The officers looked at one another in 
amazement. Could it be possible that an 
officer of the Ninth Lancers could have 
lain for twenty-three years in a dungeon 
in India? Before two suns had set, a 
strong party of men were on their way up 
the valley. Bardur-din was too weak to 
accompany them, but he told them of the 
village to which he had traced the missing 
man, and they made this their first objec- 
tive point. It was the village where Mal- 
den had found the path to Delgar Varg. 

Men were placed along the river’s bank 
to watch for the sign, and before many 
hours had passed it was found that it 
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came down a wild mountain stream from 
the west. Here was work indeed. It 
would take a better climber than the 
chamois or the wild mountain goat to fol- 
low that torrent to its icy birthplace; but 
the men were on a warm trail, and the 
thought that an officer of the Ninth—their 
regiment—had been lying for over two 
decades in some loathsome dungeon or in 
one of the frost-bound caves of the upper 
Himalayas gave them the will and the de- 
termination to climb, if need be, to where, 
as the villager had told Malden so long 
ago, the eagle itself dared not soar. 

The company consisted of nineteen men 
in all, six of whom were officers andthe rest 
picked men whose faithfulness could be re- 
lied upon. When it became plain that the 
path lay straight up the side of the moun- 
tain, Lieutenant Archibald gathered the 
men about him and said: 

“Of course, men, we cannot tell what 
is before us. There is no precedent to in- 
dicate what sort of reception we shall get 
up there, or at the hands of what sort of 
men. It may be an easy enterprise, it may 
be desperate. We must be sure of working 
together to the last gasp. If there is one 
here who has a family dependent on him 
or who shrinks in any measure from this 
work, he may go back; but as for me, I 
follow this trail to its end, though it lead me 
to the highest peak of the Himalayas. 
There is an Englishman and a comrade, an 
officer of the Ninth Yorkshire Lancers, at 
the other end of this, and I shall never 
leave this valley till I find him.” 

The answer to this appeal was more ex- 
pressive than words. Each man glanced 
up the dizzy height, with its ragged gorges 
and its frowning precipices, and instinc- 
tively tightened his belt. There was not 
one that wished to go back till this disgrace 
to the regiment had been wiped out and 
their comrade had been brought in tri- 
umph to the old familiar mess-room. 

Then they began the ascent. There 
could be no path, for even had they known 
of the Delgar Varg, they could not have 
been sure that the stream came from it. 
The water was their only guide, and by it 
they struggled up the mountain-side, now 
winding their way through gorges where 
they had to wade waist-deep in the chilly 
water, now making long detours in order 
to surmount lofty precipices over which 
the torrent poured. Night overtook them 
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half-way up the steep ascent. The vio- 
lence of the exercise and the rarity of the 
air had begun to tell on all, but their res- 
olution was as grim as ever. Dried grass 
supplied them with fuel for a fire, beside 
which they dried their sodden garments 
and then lay down to the sleep of exhaus- 
tion. Only Archibald sat all night with his 
hard, set face staring into the fire, his fea- 
tures now and then twitching with the 
motion of his thoughts. Ever and anon as 
he turned to heap another armful of grass 
upon the fire or glanced at the sky to note 
the progress of the night, he would mur- 
mur, “Twenty-three years—twenty-three 
years!” 

As soon as it was light enough to pro- 
ceed without stumbling, the party pushed 
on silently up the bed of the stream. They 
must be approaching the end of their 
climb, and so all unnecessary noise was 
forbidden. The men had no surplus breath 
to waste in speech, but each one had his 
senses on the alert to discover signs of 
human habitation. Obstacles were over- 
come which under ordinary circumstances 
would have daunted the bravest of them. 
They picked their way without fear or 
complaint along narrow ledges and up 
shelving reaches of bare rock where the 
rashest Alpine climber would have shud- 
dered and where a false step would have 
been instant death. They were not moun- 
taineering for pleasure; it was for human 
life, for British life, for the honor of the 
regiment: and every man kept his mental 
eye on the goal of his intent, and steadied 
his nerve by contemplation of the greatness 
of the interests at stake. 

So on and up they climbed, stopping to 
rest only when the fierce exertion in that 
rare atmosphere brought blood from their 
ears and noses. This they wiped away as 
if ashamed that any single fiber in them 
should rebel at such a time. 

Soon they plunged into a thick cloud 
which enveloped the upper reaches of the 
mountain. This added greatly to the ob- 
stacles in their way, for they could see only 
a few feet in any direction. Fortunately, 
this did not last long, for they came ab- 
ruptly against the face of a precipice from 
the foot of which the stream seemed to 
flow directly. Here they stood in silence, 
exhausted, chilled to the bone, without 
shelter, and far beyond all vegetation that 
would serve for fuel. Yet there was no 
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sign of weakness. Their faces were all up- 
ward. The rock before them was no 
sterner or more unyielding than their pur- 
pose. As they stood there panting from 
their violent exertion, and gazing into the 
waters of the stream, there floated out from 
the bowels of the earth another of those 
mute witnesses of Malden’s faith in the 
regiment. The men looked at one another 
in silence, and blushed to think that the 
regiment had been thus late in proving it- 
self worthy of his faith. 

At this moment they were startled by a 
clear, long-drawn trumpet blast, which 
seemed so near that they could almost 
stretch out the hand into the mist and lay 
hold upon the one who blew it. Not a 
sound was made, but each man crouched 
as in the act to spring, and each hand 
sought its weapon. There was nothing to 
indicate whether this was a call to arms or 
whether their presence was as yet un- 
known. The sound put new life into the 
men. They were certainly upon the thresh- 
old of success or failure, which meant 
success or death. Removing their shoes, 
in order to preserve unbroken silence, they 
crept cautiously through the mist toward 
the point from which the sound had come. 
Almost before they were aware, they drew 
up against a wall built of massive stones 
overgrown with lichens and dripping with 
moisture. Not a sound was to be heard. 
They groped their way along beneath the 
wall till they came to the massive portal. 
The.ponderous door was swinging partly 
open, and like ghosts the men slipped one 
by one into the darkness of the grim edi- 
fice. 

A death-like stillness reigned. No being 
of human shape was to be seen. It might 
have been the house of the dead, so awful 
was the gloom, and so vainly did even 
imagination cope with the environment. 
Archibald and two of the other officers ad- 
vanced slowly down the corridor, examin- 
ing every side passage and every corner, for 
fear of a surprise or an ambush. The inner 
court showed no sign of human habitation. 
The men were summoned, and drew up in 
the court in perfect silence. The kitchen 
showed signs of human life. Various uten- 
sils lay about. The ashes of the fire be- 
neath the great kettle in the fireplace were 
still glowing hot. Man had been here 
within an hour. A spasm of apprehension, 
not of fear, knocked at the heart of the 
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leader. His memory brought back to him 
all that his boyhood reading had said of 
invisible beings and occult powers, but he 
repressed his feelings and sternly contin- 
ued the search. The place was manifestly 
deserted; but for what reason, to what 
end? An unknown danger that cannot by 
any possibility be anticipated is the hard- 
est thing for a soldier to bear, but there 
was nothing to do but to wait. Time must 
solve the mystery. 

The men were hungry and cold, and here 
were food and fuel. While some kept a 
sharp lookout, others piled the fireplace 
with dried grass, and before long cold and 
hunger, those two coadjutors of fear, had 
been banished, and the men stood about, 
wondering what was to come next. It is 
hard to say how long they could have en- 
dured the tension. It was worse than 
climbing the steep ascent; it was worse 
than cold and hunger; it was almost worse 
than fear. With the odds ten to one they 
would have grappled with an open foe and 
been happy; but here it was hard to tell 
what they had to deal with. Manifestly it 
was no ordinary enemy. Even at this mo- 
ment they might be surrounded by a foe 
who could strike death into their ranks and 
still remain unseen and safe from attack. 
The very roof might fall and crush them; 
the floor might open beneath their feet and 
swallow them. The only thing to do was 
to wait. 

Archibald was about to begin another 
and more thorough search, more for the 
purpose of keeping the men busy than with 
any hope of discovering anything, when a 
door leading to a rear inclosure opened 
slowly and a tall hooded monk entered, 
followed by another and a third. These 
weird figures had already set foot upon the 
kitchen threshold when they caught sight 
of the unwelcome visitors. For an instant 
they seemed paralyzed with astonishment 
and fear, but the next moment they leaped 
back with a piercing cry, only to fall into 
the hands of half a dozen men who had in- 
tercepted them from behind. They did not 
struggle to escape, but cried out with all 
their might, as if to some one at a distance. 
Archibald pushed open the door by which 
they had entered, and looked out into the 
dim inclosure. He was none too soon, for 
at that very instant he saw, through the 
mist, a dark orifice in the rock close as if 
by magic. By a strong effort of the will 
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he pulled himself together and hurried 
back to the kitchen, where the men saw by 
his pale face that something of moment 
had been discovered. He called the offi- 
cers aside and told them what he had seen. 
The general opinion was that the secret 
door must be found and forced without 
delay. Every minute might mean death 
to the captive who was doubtless immured 
within. The men were hurried out into the 
rear inclosure, and there Archibald ex- 
plained the situation and urged them to 
stand together like one man, whatever 
might happen. They needed no exhorta- 
tion. 

No beam of wood could be found to use 
as a battering-ram, so a huge stone was 
torn from a wall, and in the hands of six 
strong men was rushed across the inclo- 
sure and dashed against the face of the 
rock where Archibald had seen the open- 
ing. No effect was visible. Again and 
again the stone was hurled against the 
barrier, and still it stood firm. The men 
were beginning to show the effects of the 
terrible exertion. Their hands were torn 
and bleeding, and they were gasping for 
breath. 

“One more, boys! One more, with a 
will; and if it does not work, we will try 
something else.” 

Again the boulder went crashing against 
the secret door with desperate force, and 
this time the blow told. The door had 
sunken in a full inch and was evidently 
about to give way. A few more blows sent 
it reeling in with a crash. Archibald 
leaped to the orifice, but was driven back 
by a burst of flame and smoke. A raging 
fire had been built in the passage, and no 
man could pass it. As the smoke drifted 
out, they peered in and saw dim figures be- 
yond the fire darting this way and that, and 
fuel was being constantly added to the fire. 

It was a crisis that must be met instantly 
and unerringly, for every moment lessened 
the chance of rescuing the prisoner. But 
Archibald was equal to the test. The three 
monks who had been taken were swiftly 
brought and made by signs to understand 
that they must go first into the cavern. 
They must walk to their death through 
the flames unless they could induce their 
comrades to extinguish them. At first 
they stolidly refused; but when they were 
dragged to the opening and the fierce 
fire threw out live tongues at them, their 
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stolidity was melted, and they shouted pit- 
eously to those within and begged them to 
spare them. There was no response, and 
the determined men prepared to thrust one 
of the monks into the flames. They would 
surely have been sacrificed had not their 
comrades become assured that the threat 
was no vain one. A voice was heard from 
within, and the joy of the captives showed 
that their comrades had capitulated. The 
fire was quickly drawn back into the 
cavern. Through the hot embers and be- 
tween the rocky walls, that almost glowed 
with the fierce heat, the officers rushed, 
closely followed by the men. 

There they were brought face to face 
with a scene which branded itself deeply 
into the memory. In the center of the 
lofty cavern burned a fire, which lighted 
up every crack and crevice of their com- 
rade’s prison-house. Beyond it stood a 
line of figures, as motionless as if carved 
in stone. On a dais to one side stood the 
venerable abbot, holding in his hands a skin 
case. Anger, pity, sorrow, joy, triumph, 
despair grappled with one another for the 
possession of his features. But over it all 
there brooded the spirit of calm determina- 
tion. It was a scene from the “ Inferno,” 
so weird were the shrouded shapes that 


waited their leader’s commands, so high, 
so stern, so malignant was the face of him 
who was their master. 

But the picture did not end here. To 
one side, beside a pool of water that glowed 
like the jewel eye of a god in the light of 


the fire, stood a man. Ah! was it a man 
indeed, or was it a spirit upon whom these 
fiends were wreaking vengeance, so still he 
stood, so white, so transparent, so wildly he 
looked out from beneath his long elf- 
locks? There was the lofty brow, the 
strong aquiline nose, the deep gray eye like 
that of a falcon sweeping to his prey. It 
was no youthful enthusiast in search of sa- 
cred lore, no dashing young officer. He 
had been all this, but now he was a de- 
crepit old man who had forgotten the 
light of God’s sun, but who had never 
lost faith in his fellow-Englishmen. Years 
might come and go, sorrow might shrink 
his hand to the thinness of paper, but it 
was the same free mind, the same unsullied 
temper, the same high faith in God. 

It took a full moment for the rescuing 
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party to take in this wild scene. Before 
that moment had expired the abbot rushed 
toward the fire and hurled the case and 
its contents into the flames. At sight of 
this the captive leaped forward. Lifting 
his clenched fist, he cried: 

“No, you cannot save it from me, for I 
have its contents here in my brain, every 
word and syllable of it.” 

He began chanting passages from it in 
a wild, high voice. It was true. They had 
lost the document, and he had committed 
it to memory. He alone had it in his 
grasp. As the monks realized this, they 
made a rush at him as if to tear him to 
pieces ; but they were too late. The band 
of rescuers were before them, and sur- 
rounded the person of the captive and 
drove back the rabble with their sword- 
points. Archibald with a single stroke of 
his blade broke one of the links of the 
chain, and Malden was a free man once 
more. How changed he was in a moment! 
He was no longer the frenzied captive 
chanting a heathen psalm : he was an Eng- 
lish gentleman. 

He turned to Archibald, shook him by 
the hand, and said: 

“T have overstepped my furlough. I 
trust you will be able to make it right with 
the colonel.” 

Ah, how Archibald wanted to take him 
in his arms and hug him! How the men 
wanted to lift him on high and carry him 
in triumph from his living tomb! During 
all those years he had remembered that he 
was on furlough. He must be exonerated. 
Not a word against the regiment; not a 
breath of suspicion that during all those 
long years it had forgotten his name. 

How they brought Malden down that 
mountain-side they were never able cohe- 
rently to tell, but five days later they came 
into cantonments bearing in a roughly im- 
provised litter no other than James Mal- 
den, subaltern of the Ninth Yorkshire 
Lancers. 

In the deepest archives of the British 
Museum library you may find the record 
of a remarkable discovery in the line of 
Oriental literature and of the light it shed 
upon that fascinating subject. This you 
may find; but search as they may, James 
Malden and Elsie Farnham will never find 
those lost years again. 
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BY JOHN LUTHER LONG 


Author of ‘‘Madame Butterfly,” etc. 


I 
BRASSID 


HEY tell yet, on the porches 
of the Crazy-Quilt House, 
—though it is two years, — 
how savage Brassid met the 
laughing Sea-Lady, and 
how, at last, he adored her 

laughter more the more she laughed at 

him, and how she loved his savagery more 
the more savage he was to her. 

And, then, on to the consequences of 
that laughter and that savagery, which you 
are to know at the end. 

Mrs. Mouthon—she is the lady who uses 
snuff—insists that it is all pretense: that 
Brassid was not savage in his room, and 
that Miss Princeps never laughed in her 
room. Mrs. Mouthon’s was between theirs. 

Nevertheless, Miss Carat, who has the 
one deaf ear, contends that it is absurd, 
absolutely absurd. For, she argues, why 
should they pretend, in the first place, and 
why should they zo¢, if they liked, in the 
last place? But, then, Miss Carat, the 
other five whisper, always opposes any- 
thing which proceeds from Mrs. Mouthon. 

It seems that Brassid, weary and seeking 
seclusion, arrived on the last train of a 
Wednesday night. The man who carried 
his bag up from the little station told him 
that the Crazy-Quilt House was a sanato- 
rium for women. It appeared that Brassid 
and the porter, who was also many other 
things at the hotel, would be the only men 
in the house—a state of affairs which im- 
mediately created a subtle camaraderie be- 
tween the two men, though the porter was 
colored. 

“ Please call me in time for the first train 
up to-morrow morning,” said Brassid, as 
the friendly porter dragged himself out of 
his room. 


a 


“Tt goes at six o’clock, sir,” warned the 
porter, perhaps wishing to detain him a lit- 
tle longer, for already the porter liked 
Brassid amazingly. Did I mention that 
every one did this, in spite of his fe- 
rocity ? 

“No matter,” said Brassid, shivering at 
the thought of the unearthly hour— Bras- 
sid, who composed poems in bed until ten 
in the morning! 

“All right, sir,” said the porter, as if 
warning Brassid that he would regret it. 

However, that was why Brassid ap- 
peared at the dinner-table in a dinner-coat 
—because he knew that the invalid ladies 
would be there. 

There were six, and one vacant place— 
opposite. The lady on his left put up her 
lorgnon in haste. The one at the top of 
the table put something like a pepper-box 
into her ear and leaned to listen. 

“Lovely weather!” said Brassid. 

“Rheumatic weather!” said the lady 
with the pepper-box. 

“Tt’s no such thing!” said the lady who 
took snuff. “It’s asthmatic!” 

Something dropped with a small clatter 
into Brassid’s plate. The lady on his left 
flung her lorgnon to her eyes. Miss Carat 
jammed her pepper-box to her ear. Some 
one laughed, then checked it. 

An old locket, in the fashion of a heart, 
lay in Brassid’s plate. A bit of ribbon 
gave evidence of some severed attach- 
ment. Brassid was hopelessly fitting back 
to its place a flake of blue enamel. 

He tried to discourage the interest in 
his keepsake by covering it with his nap- 
kin. Then he looked up. The vacant seat 
was occupied, and the lady was trying to 
smother her laughter. 

Brassid got red and crunched the napkin 
in a way which said plainly: “So it was 
you who laughed!” 
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She did it again. 

He restored the piece of napery with a 
brave nonchalance, and took up the locket. 

The lady’s eyes retorted as plainly as her 
lips could have done: “Too late!” 

He remembered precisely how they did 
it, —out of the tops of their firm white lids, 
—with a movement which was personal, 
a fascination which was irresistible. He 
was to read other speeches of these eyes, 
often repeated. But he was to read this one 
only once more. 

Well, Brassid broke 
laughed with her. 

“It is no laughing matter,” said the 
lady with the lorgnon, fixing the lady who 
had laughed with its stare. 

It was a critical moment: the lady who 
laughed might have retorted. But nothing 
further happened—except to Brassid. He 
was falling in love. 

“T think it is,” he said in her defense. 
And he said it with all Brassid’s savagery. 

“Oh, well, it’s your souvenir,” said Mrs. 
Mouthon, odiously. 

“Tt is,” said Brassid. 

He sprung the little case open and 
showed them a savage face much like 
his own. But there was a uniform with 
a high collar. 

“My grandfather, the Indian-fighter. 
I wear it around my neck.” 

And the lady opposite guiltily put her 
head down, permitting Brassid to see the 
loveliest of blond crowns, and, now and 
then, the edge of her smile; now, again, 
almost a laugh. 

And so Brassid fell in love. 

They cross-examined Brassid with the 
precision and directness of barristers. He 
informed them that he came from the City, 
and who his parents were, and their pa- 
rents, and theirs, all of whom seemed to be 
known to some of the six. The lady oppo- 
site kept her head down, but the smile came 
and went, nearer and nearer to laughter. 

“Do you intend making some stay with 
us, sir?” inquired the lady with the one 
deaf ear. 

“Tt is quite possible,” said Brassid, and 
the lady opposite barely restrained her in- 
clination to look up. “It is such a delight- 
ful little place, and the swimming must be 
fine.” 


his guard and 


Now Miss Princeps did look up. She 
seemed a little startled, and, then, did 
Brassid detect a bit of pleasure in his an- 
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nouncement? At the same moment all of 
the six looked toward Miss Princeps and 
detected her. Perhaps they more than de- 
tected her. 

“Bill” (that was the porter) “said 
that you were going up on the morning 
train.” 

Brassid laughed. 

“Do you, thén, swim?” asked Mrs. 
Mouthon. 

“T ama very good swimmer,” declared 
Brassid. 

Again Miss Princeps looked up, sharply 
now, not caring that the six again stared 
at her. She inspected Brassid with some 
care. She seemed satisfied. 

“ Miss Princeps swims,” said Miss Carat, 
simply. 

Now the lady opposite and Brassid met 
in a frank stare. Brassid blushed, as we 
do when we think we have overstated our 
accomplishments in the presence of some 
one who knows. 

“ There is nothing the matter with her,” 
one of the invalids said, and Brassid said 
with conviction : 

“No.” 

Before the meal was over the lady with 
the pepper-box asked Brassid’s first name, 
and formally presented him, including the 
lady opposite. But it was only as she rose 
and swept the table with a little smiling 
bow that Brassid really saw her superbness. 

When she had left the room he found 
himself still on his feet staring out of the 
door whence she had vanished. They 
caught him in a sigh. 

“Sit down!” commanded the lady who 
took snuff. 

And they kept Brassid there and bullied 
him till he wanted to get up and fight the 
lot of them man-fashion. 

They informed him severally that she 
was an actress; that she was a widow with 
a deformed child of which she was 
ashamed; that she was a deserted wife; 
that she had once been married to a very 
wicked man of title; that she was 
“strange’’—sat for hours on the beach 
alone, sang, swam, walked, did everything 
but flock with them. 

“God bless her!” said Brassid. 

The lady who snuffed arose. 

“Lord help you/” she said grimly. 

“Eh?” said Brassid. 

“What were those women who lured a 
man into acaveand made a swine of him ?”’ 
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Her appeal was to Brassid. 

“T suppose you mean the sirens.”’ 

“Yes, that was their name. That wo- 
man is a siren!” 

“ And you’re in love with her!’ charged 
the lady who was deaf, in a thick voice. 

“In love!” laughed Brassid. “Ha, ha, 
ha!” 

“Yes, ha, ha, ha!” mimicked the lady 
who snuffed. 

“ Tneversaw her till to-day,” said Brassid. 

“ Neither did that other man see the si- 
rens until he passed them on his way home.” 

This convicted him before the six. 

And, in the solitude of his room, it went 
far toward convicting him before himself, 
though hestill laughed his hollow ha, ha, ha! 

“Love at first sight! You! Old Bras- 
sid! Ha, ha, ha!” 

He was speaking to the gentleman who 
faced him in the mirror. 

At that moment she passed his door. 
She was softly singing : 


“ They sailed away 
In a gallant bark.” 


He had seen her but once, yet he knew 
the rustle of her silken skirts. 

The next morning at ten Brassid was 
composing poems in bed, quite as he did 
at home. He hummed and sang the things 
he fetched from within in a fashion which 
lent color to Mrs. Mouthon’s theory. 

Some one knocked on his door. 

“Come in!” sang Brassid, happily. 

But it was only the colored porter. 

He was winking his eyes rapidly, fancy- 
ing thatin that way he looked penitent while 
he did not feel so. The rumor of Brassid’s 
infatuation had reached the porter. 

“T’m sorry, sir,” said the porter. 

“Oh! What for, Bill ?”’ So, suddenly, had 
their comradeship grown! “ Everybody is 
sorry now and then. Brace up!” 

The porter stared. 

“The six-o’clock train, sir.’’ 

Now Brassid stared. 

“T forgot it, sir.” 

“Thank you,” said Brassid, and he gave 
the porter a dollar for forgetting the six- 
o’clock train! He had forgotten it more 
than the porter. 


II 


ON THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA 


THEY met more formally, presently, on the 
bottom of the sea. Brassid plunged in the 
LXVI.—4 
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moment he arrived at the surf, and went out 
and under with a long, strong push. He 
saw a face onthe bottom. It stared uncan- 
nily up at him through the wavering green 
water. Brassid followed it and dragged 
it breathlessly to the surface. ‘There she 
laughed at him. 

“T—I—thought you were d-dead!”’ 
gasped Brassid. 

“Not at all,” smiled the Sea-Lady. 

“Why, how long were you under ?”’ 

“Not long.” 

“It seemed as if you had been there all 
day!” 

“My grandfather was a whaler,” said 
the Sea-Lady, winking the water out of 
her eyes solemnly, as if that explained 
her. 

“ My grandfather was an Indian-fighter,” 
cried Brassid, joyously, which was his way 
of saying that the one was as intelligible 
as the other. 

Her laughter broke loose. 

“Look at me!” commanded Brassid, 
suddenly, with that savagery which he had 
from his grandfather. “You are shamming 
—and doing it beautifully. You were in 
distress down there! And if I had n’t come 
along—”’ 

But by that time she was doing exactly 
what. Brassid had asked—looking at him 
with the most wonderful eyes of blue Bras- 
sid had seen since his mother died. Bras- 
sid funked ingloriously. 

“ The lady with the lorgnon has seen us, 
and is coming,” she warned. 

“Yeast” 

He was frightened too. 

“Let us swim a little.” 

“Yea” 

They plunged in. 

“Be careful,” said Brassid. 

“My grandfather was a whaler,” she 
laughed back as she raced away to sea. 

“Oh, you can swim!” he exclaimed 
joyously. 

“Can you ?”’ she laughed. 

“A little,” he answered. 
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“Come! 


AFTER that she admitted Brassid to a pre- 
carious intimacy, based upon swimming. 
In the sea she was everything Brassid 
could wish. On the land she was not. 
“She ’s like a fish out of water,” jested 
the lady who took snuff. 
“Do not be discouraged,” shouted she 
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of the pepper-box. “I do not think she 
knows yet that you ’re courting her.” 

All the ladies cackled. 

“Who said I was courting her?” de- 
manded Brassid, with ferocity. 

The ladies laughed again. And when 
Miss Princeps came down they surrounded 
her and told her Brassid’s delightful joke. 

“I’ve warned him,” said one, “that 
you re a siren—one of those ladies who—”’ 

Well, it was his first comradeship, and it 
happened to be an extraordinarily perfect 
one. It was so very blessed that, to use the 
words of Mrs. Paradigm (she was the lady 
with the lorgnon), he went crazy over it. 
And perhaps if you had known Brassid’s 
Sea-Lady you would not have wondered— 
you might have commended him for going 
crazy. You remember that she had the 
eyes of Brassid’s blessed mother. 

“IT never hoped to see them on earth 
again,” he said to the face in the mirror. 

Oh, she was rich and splendid and fra- 
grant and melodious—I am using Brassid’s 
book of adjectives—and altogether more 
lovely in every detail of herself than any 
one else on earth! And he had constantly 
the ecstatic feeling that he had discovered 
her, really; but he never did. For the 
Sea-Lady was unlike any one he had ever 
known. He literally knew that she was won- 
derful in every way that a lover could wish 
a sweetheart to be wonderful, yet there 
was not a single admission to go upon. 
Whenever she caught herself showing 
Brassid her heart,—and she would have 
been fond of showing this to Brassid if he 
had been a woman, perhaps, —she went to 
cover—and asked him to swim! And I am 
glad to think that that is the only reason 
he never saw her heart—never really dis- 
covered her. 

Until that last day—that second time 
the eyes said, “Too late!” 

And of that I am to tell you now. 


Ill 
SHE MAY HAVE HAD BROTHERS— 


“By Jove!” said Brassid, that day, as he 
watched her conquest of the choppy waves, 
“you ave something nautical! I do believe 
that your ancestors wore scales!” 

“Oh, Brassid! Thank you! Think of 
having such a crest as that! Eight carp 
gules! And the nearest I can come to it is 
the whaler! Brassid, in the sea I almost 


love you! And when you really begin to 
‘court’ me and feel that you must propose, 
do it in the water, to the diapason of the 
waves, in the sight and hearing of my 
scaly relatives!” 

“Hanged if I do!” said Brassid. “You 
have got to hear that; but it will be in 
your own house.” 

“Tn evening dress ?” 

“Very likely.” 

“On your knees ?” 

“On my knees.” 

“Horrid, Brassid!” 

“Tt is your fate.” 

“But why, Brassid? Why must it be? 
Is n’t this lovely enough?” Miss Princeps 
mourned. 

“Because I love you,” said he, stoutly. 

“But, Brassid dear, that ’s no reason.” 

“It is. Every man who loves a woman 
must propose to her—if for no other reason 
than to be rejected. Then and then only he 
will see his finish. And I won’t see mine 
even then. And, to show you that you like 
me very much, at least, let me remind 
you that you quite unconsciously called me 
‘dear’ just now.” 

“Brassid, my grandfather was a 
whaler.” 

“Well, what on earth has that to do 
with it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You love me — that ’s what it 
means.” 

“at? 

“Ve 

“I may have brothers—whom I call 
dear—and—so—”’ 

“Have you?” demanded Brassid, with 
the ferocity that came and went quickly. 

“No, sir,” she answered obediently. 

“Oh, you are the most delicious being 
on earth!” laughed he. “And I won't wait 
tillwe get to town!” 

But Brassid had forgotten to tread, and 
got a generous mouthful of salt water. 

“ Brassid,” wailed the lady, “I ’m sorry 
for you; but you are punished for taking 
advantage of me at a time and in an ele- 
ment when I almost love you.” 

“Don’t you dare to pity me! I ’m not 
done with you!” sputtered Brassid. “This 
is my chance—you said it—in—the— 
sea.” 

“In fun! Only in fun!” she cried. 
“Can't you see a joke?” 

Before he got his chance she said: 
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“Brassid, we are far enough. You are 
tired. Let us go back.” 

“T won't!” 

“ Why ? ” 

“You are mine out here. I am going to 
keep you—out here.” 

“Would you come and live with me in 
the Dragon King’s palace beneath the sea, 
where it is always wet?” 

“Yes. Whither thou goest I will go.” 

“ Brassid, I am going home. You will 
not be restrained.” 

“And I'll follow you. The only way to 
get rid of me is to marry me.” 

“Then I will never, never marry you, 
Brassid,” said the Sea-Lady, leaving him 
that riddle, which he never solved. For 
it was the last day, and presently it would 
be the second time that her eyes of blue 
had said, “Too late!” 


IV 


BUT SHE WAS BEST OF ALL 


SHE pulled him out of the water, and they 
bathed in the sun. Not a ship sailed the 


sea. 
His voice spoke first, as if he dreamed 
a fragment: “ But you are best of all!” 
She looked up and found his eyes upon 


her. With her own she questioned him. 

“Nothing is in sight, nothing can be 
heard, but what God has made. This!” 
He waved his hand at the immaculate sky. 
“That!” The limitless sea. “The earth!” 
He pointed where it stretched away from 
them to the vanishing-point. “You!” 

“You!” she laughed. 

“And it is all good. God alone knows 
how good. Sut,” he repeated, while his 
gaze was fixed upon her upturned face, 
“you are best of all!” 

She kept her eyes upon him in wonder; 
for if he had not solved the Sea-Lady, she 
had not solved him. And this was very 
strange from savage Brassid. 

“Yes; God made nothing so perfect as 
a perfect woman—you /” 

“You think me perfect?” 

“¥es.” 

“Oh, Brassid!”’ 

But something clanged in her brain. 

“T love you!” 

“Don’t, Brassid!”’ she begged. “You 
have touched to-day what you have never 
touched before, what no one has—don’t! ” 

It was a mighty occasion; but she 
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would not have it. She fought it with her 
best weapon—levity. She laughed. She 
made him laugh, and it was done. 

“Oh, Brassid,” she sighed, “forgive me! 
But it is too lovely. And afterward we 
could not swim together any more.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why, Brassid! Who ever heard of a re- 
jected lover taking the same walks with his 
beloved under the same trees by the light of 
the same moon?” 

“Walks ?”’ questioned Brassid, dully. 

“Our swims are the same as walks to 
other lo—” 

“ Aha!” cried Brassid, “ you almost said 
‘lovers ’!” 

“Did I? How stupid of me!” 

“Do you mean to say that you abso- 
lutely and positively refuse me?” shouted 
he, belligerently. 

“Certainly not, my dear Brassid,” she 
hurried forth. “I can’t refuse what you 
have n’t offered. And, dear Brassid,” she 
went on caressingly, “I know that you 
won't offer—because—because—”’ 

“ Out with it!’’ cried Brassid, still in his 
ferocity. 

“ Because I like youso—to swim with!” 

“And when there is no swimming ?” 

“No, Brassid—”’ 

“T tell you there will be!’ he threatened. 

“Well, I ’m glad to hear it; for I 
should n’t like this world so well without its 
Brassid-—since I know him. But, Brassid 
dear,—there! the whaler again!—why 
must you marry me ?”’ 

“ Because it ’s every woman’s business to 
be married.” 

“But not every man’s, then? So that 
I might marry some one else, and not 
bother you with—” 

“ That is just the trouble! ”’ cried the sav- 
age inhim again. “You w// marry some 
one else if I let you get away from me.” 

“As if I were game!” 

“Vouare. The noblest game on earth.” 

“ Brassid |” 

“Yes. You could n’t go long uncap- 
tured. How have you escaped? All the 
men you knew must have been blind, deaf, 
dumb.” 

“Ah, well,” Miss Princeps sighed, “ if 
one must be married some time or other, 
thank God that there are Brassids! But 
who ever heard of two married people 
swimming together!” 

“We will,” still threatened Brassid. 
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“ We ? ” 

“Yes, we.” 

“It does n’t sound badly, Brassid.” 

“ Now, that’s better. For you know that, 
though I ’m a poor enough sort, no one 
has ever adored you as I do, and that you 
—yes, you—were never such a comrade 
with any one else.” 

“Why, Brassid!” 

“Is n’t itso? Answer me!” 

“Yes, sir,” she said. 


They laughed together. 

“Please don’t be cross, Brassid dear, 
just because I can’t marry you! I ’ll 
keep on calling you ‘dear’ if you won't.” 


6 


HIS GRANDFATHER’S COURAGE MADE 
HER WANT TO LOVE HIM 


In the sea again, whither she dragged 
him after that, far from land, as they 
looked back at the people on the beach: 

“ Before you came,” laughed the girl, “I 
had all the fun to myself. They would 
follow me with their glasses, expecting me 
to throw up my arms and call for help. 
The hotel man actually bought a rope with 
straps and buckles and things on the end 
to save me. They used to bring it down 
every time I went in. Now Bill uses it to 
pull the trunks up. And no one ever minds 
us. See, not a soul is looking this way! 
Brassid, it was lovely of you to come. You 
are’’—she laughed, and by a deft stroke 
came so close as to touch him—“ both my 
chaperon and palladium. Of course I 
suppose if we should ever get into trouble 
I should have to save you. My grandfather 
was a whaler. But back there they have the 
most beautiful confidence in you, just be- 
cause youareaman. I am not pleased with 
you in that, Brassid. It is false pretense. I 
shall let you save yourself —remember.”’ 

“T would n’t let you save me.” 

“What! You ungrateful—Brassid! I 
can swim twice as farasyoucan. ButI’m 
glad to hear that.” 

“When I was taught to swim, my teacher 
dinned into my ears that I was never to for- 
get when I went out that I had to come 
back. See?” 

For reply she raced away from him. 

“My grandfather was a whaler. I 
was n’t taught to go back.” 

He followed as lustily until he had 
caught her. They laughed splendidly. 
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“My grandfather,” he laughed, “the 
Virginia ranger, you remember, was too 
proud to call for help when he fought his 
last fight within a hundred yards of the 
pickets of his own regiment.” 

“ Brassid, I love that!” she cried breath- 
lessly, going to his side. “ What happened 
to him?” 

“He was killed. But when they found 
him he had five dead Indians to his credit, 
while his hands were clutched upon the 
throat of another.” 

“That ’s why you adore him, is n’t it? 
Otherwise you would probably never have 
heard of him. That is what makes us live 
in the memories of those who love us—just 
that one little thing, courage!” 

“No. There is another and greater 
thing,” said Brassid. 

She looked up in her questioning way. 

He smiled affectionately. 

“Love,” said Brassid. 

She shook her head: 

“Courage.” 

“ Love,” he insisted. 

“Let us put them both together,” she 
said, “ courage and love.” 

“Love and courage,” he acquiesced. 

“You for love, I for courage.” 

Brassid watched her glowing young face 
and her strong young arms, as they struck 
out, in a new wonder. He had not yet 
solved the lovely Sea-Lady. 

She went on with dilated nostrils: 

“Say, Brassid, that makes me want to 
love you. An ancestor like that! Oh, it 
beats the whaler! That ’s why I speak so 
often of him. It needed courage to be a 
whaler. Brassid, you never were so near 
winning me—is n’t that what you men call 
it?—as right now. Go on, Brassid, about 
your Indian-fighter!” 

“My grandfather probably would have 
won you,” sighed Brassid. 

“No; you. You are like him. I knew 
it from the first. Why did n’t you tell me 
that at first? You would do as he did—if 
there were Indians.” 

“And what would you do?” 

“As your grandfather did, Brassid—if 
there were Indians.” 

He retreated a little from her. 

“Maybe I do love love a little, Brassid 
dear; but I adore the courage that dies 
without weakening—rather than weaken. 
I can’t help it. It was born in me. I 
would n’t do it. And if your grandfather 
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had called for help I should have hated 
him—and you,” she laughed. 

And, after a silence, she said again, as if 
that was what she had been thinking about : 

“Brassid, I love courage more than 
love.” And again: 

“ Brassid, your name zs Courage.” 


VI 
HER ANCESTORS WORE SCALES! 


“For immediate evidence of my pusilla- 
nimity,” laughed Brassid, “let us return. 
We have never been half so far as this. 
And while you are a mermaiden, I am only 
a walrus.” 

“ Must we go back?” 

“No,” laughed Brassid. 

“Then let us go on and on and on for- 
ever! Brassid, I am mad to-day. That 
about the Indian-fighter did it. And if you 
knew how close—close—you are—why— 
come! Out there where it sparkles! It fas- 
cinates—calls to me. Oh, dear Brassid, 
perhaps my ancestors dd wear scales! 
Come! Out there ask for—anything!” 

She gave him, there in the water, his first 
caress—only a touch, after all. 

Brassid’s tongue was loosed. He talked 
on almost in strophes. 

And she answered presently : 

“ Brassid dear, that sounds like the big 
love. I would n’t have any other—if I had 
to have it at all. I wish I did love you. 
Oh, not so much for your sake as mine! I 
begin to feel, to see, to hear, what it is. 
Brassid, some day I shall demand it.” 

“And you shall have it.” 

“But not—now—Brassid dear! 
to-day! Please!” 

“Look here,” said he, in his ferocity, 
“you do love me—and you are going to 
marry me!” 

“No, no, no! Brassid, really, I don’t 
love you. Not a bit—yet. It is courage— 
courage. But out here—to-day—Brassid, 
I like you—courage or no courage, I ’ll 
confess that much—I like you a lot.” 
Then, presently: “Brassid, do you really 
think I love you?” 

He nodded. 

“Why don’t you speak? It is very im- 
polite to nod a reply to such an important — 
ques—tion. I can’t—marry—you—away 
—out—here.” 

They faced each other, and knew that 
they were out of breath. 


Not— 
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“Qut there isa bar. I have been watch- 
ing it. We can rest there.” 

But Brassid did not touch her to help her. 

Presently they reached it. Neither could 
have gone twenty yards farther. Brassid 
turned and looked shoreward. Something 
suddenly gripped his heart. The Crazy- 
Quilt House was a distant blur against the 
horizon. There were people on the beach, 
but they were as ants. He kept her face 
seaward. A ship, hull down, was sailing 
from them. 

“And presently, when we are quite 
rested, we shall go home.” 

“TI suppose so,” she said petulantly. 
“But, oh, it has been so lovely to-day!” 

“But I am hungry.” 

“Yes. Come.” 

Once more he kept her eyes seaward 
by pointing out that the ship was coming 
about. 

“ Brassid,” she laughed, “to-morrow we 
shall go out to that ship!” 

“Ves,” he smiled. 

She had come very close to him. She 
was dancing on her toes upon the bar. The 
tide was running in rapidly. The sun was 
overhead in all its September glory. She 
held by his arms and danced. Her hair was 
confined under a pale-green scarf, save 
where it escaped. Below in the green water 
he could see her loveliness foreshortened. 

“Brassid, you are staring at me. Do 
you see the scales ? 

“Why are you so quiet—now ? 

“ Brassid, I can touch bottom no longer. 
See! I mustbe in your arms! That is my 
only excuse—I am tired. Aha!” 

She laughed gloriously. 

“ Brassid — dear — good — luck — to — 
you!” she whispered. 

He kissed her. 

“ Brassid, what does that mean ?” 

“That you are engaged to me—” 

“ Brassid, I don’t mind being engaged — 
that much—out here—” 

He kissed her again. 

“Ves,” she said. “ But remember that 
I do not love you, and that I shall never 
marry you. It will be quite different when 
we land. I heard the snuff lady say that 
we must be engaged, or it would be very 
improper to be so much alone—out—here. 
So now you may tell her that—we—are 
engaged —that everything is proper—and 
you need n’t say that it is only a little.” 

She stopped to laugh again. 
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“Oh, Brassid, it is glorious! And you 
are lovely. And I have everything I want 
now—since we are engaged a little. And if 
I ever marry any one it will be some one 
just like you, who can swim, and has the 
big love—and courage. But I won’t love 
you, Brassid, I won’t. You should not ex- 
pect that.” 

“No,” laughed happy Brassid. 

“Kiss me!” she commanded. 
laugh!” 

Brassid did both. 


“ And 


VII 


STRANGE THAT LOVE SHOULD 
MAKE ONE AFRAID! 


THE fierce inrush of a wave swept him 
from his feet. She spun around with a lit- 
tle cry. Then she saw what Brassid had 
seen and had kept from her. Fear touched 
the heart which had never feared before. 

“ Brassid,”’ she whispered, “I did not 
know that we had come so far!” 

Brassid tried to laugh. 

“The tide will help us.’ 

“ Brassid, you kept me here—you kept 
me from looking—so that I might rest— 
and be—strong ?” 

“IT kept you here,” said Brassid, “to 


make you mine.” 
“ Brassid,” she whispered, “ why did you 


do so splendid a thing? I am afraid to 
drown now. I was n't before.” 

“Why are you afraid now?” 

“ Because then I should never see you 
again. That is what made the little fear 
you saw. It all came ina flash. I know. 
But I am not—afraid—not now.” 

“Not now! My love!” 

But he saw that panic had followed fear, 
that every nerve had slackened, that every 
muscle was unstrung. She swam, panting 
now,—he had never seen her do that, — 
and for a while conquered fear. She kept 
at his side. Now and then she touched him, 
and always she watched him piteously. 

“Brassid—you are stronger—than I 
thought—stronger than I— as a man ought 
to be. I am—glad.” 

“Yes,” gasped Brassid, “I am strong— 
and you are brave—” 

“ Brassid, I don’t mind being saved by 
you.” 

“T should think not.” 
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“We will not forget the—Indian-fighter 
— Brassid.” 

“Nor the whaler.” 

“Yes; I want to live—to be—your— 
wife— Brassid.”’ 

“My wife!” i 

Then was silence ; nothing but the beat- 
ing of their breath. 

“ Brassid—dear—if we do not—get 
home—stay with me! I do not want—to 
—stay out here—alone! Alone! Brassid 
—will you—stay with me—no—matter— 
no matter—”’ 

“No matter—what!” 

Perhaps it was wrong to say that. But 
his love was what he had called it—the big 
love. She gave up. 

“Then—beloved—if you—will stay— 
with—me—”’ 

She could even smile at him. 

“The Indian-fighter — the whaler!” 
pleaded Brassid. 

“TORS 

She responded, and again and again 
responded. But he saw her first stroke fail. 
Each of his own cost what seemed a life. 

“T am too—tired—Brassid.” 

“Courage!” gasped Brassid. 

“Yes; once more. To be your wife!” 

They swam silently. 

“Brassid—I am thinking—of all the 
dear things you—said. I did n’t notice 
some of them then. But now—as the 
drowning do—they are all—very—sweet.”’ 

“You are not drowning,” said Brassid, 
with his last ferocity. 

“Tt is so strange—that love—should 
make—one—afraid! I never was—afraid 
—until—I loved you—Brassid— Brassid ! 
Until I—loved—you!” 

Brassid put his arm under her to float her. 
As he did so she sank away from him. 

“ Can’t— Brassid— dear,” she whispered. 
“T—-am—too—tired—too—tired—” 

He saw the dear face with the green 
water between them. The sun made it 
glorious— piteous. 

“ Too late!”’ said the eyes, as they had 
said it that first night—he could read it now 
as plainly as then. And another smile, as 
then. Her eyes kept upon him. She was 
quite still. Her arms opened to him. 
They closed about him, and once more 
he followed the lovely Sea-Lady to the 
bottom, 
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<7 NY one familiar with the peo- 

) ples of the great African 

desert could see by the 

slashes on his cheeks that 

little Mahmoud sprangfrom 

a tribe of husbandmen on 

the banks of the river in the neighborhood 
of Khartum. No one knew how he came 


to be at the Barrage; but there was an im- 
pression that he had come down-stream 
with the flotsam and jetsam of the last high 
Nile. 

For his years Mahmoud was small; he 
was fourteen, but looked no more than 
eleven. The engineer in charge, Jarvis, 


who had an eye for color, insisted that the 
boy was black and tan. 

Jarvis was the great Jarvis, the irrigation 
authority; to be exact, the highest-paid 
man on the salary-list of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment, who was certain in a very few 
years to get his C. M. G. from London. 
What his chance for it might be, Jarvis 
gave it nothought. A man staggering under 
responsibilities, as was Jarvis, devotes little 
attention to matters of a vainglorious char- 
acter. Jarvis was more directly responsible, 
if the truth were admitted, for the welfare 
of virtually a whole nation than any other 
functionary in the world, probably ; for the 
great Barrage near Cairo is the keystone 
of Egyptian existence. The conserving of 
the winter’s surplusage of water until sum- 
mer has converted the Delta into a cotton- 
field, producing a crop that pays the way 
of the administration at Cairo, as well as 
keeping thousands of European bond- 
holders satisfied with their venture in 
Egyptian securities. 

From the character of the few words of 
English that Mahmoud knew, and the fact 
that he could pipe-clay shoes better than 


most servants, there was a suspicion that 
in his wanderings Mahmoud had tarried 
at some garrison town, where he had been 
forced by Tommy Atkins to render menial 
tribute to the majesty of Great Britain by 
cleaning sword-belts and footwear of val- 
iant Britons on service in Egypt. 

One night at mess, Trehane asked Jarvis 
where he had found Mahmoud. ‘Trehane 
was principal inspector of public works, with 
a roving commission, and old enough to be 
fond of those comforts of person which in 
the East have long been the prerogatives of 
officialdom. He had noticed that Mahmoud 
brought his coffee in the morning at pre- 
cisely the hour indicated on the occasion of 
his first request, and woke him from his 
afternoon siesta with a regularity worthy 
of a chronometer. It was but natural, con- 
sequently, that Trehane was interested in 
Mahmoud. 

“T found him about the kitchens a fort- 
night or so ago, but was informed that he 
had actually been an inmate of my house 
for several months,” Jarvis said languidly. 

“Pay? No;I give him nothing. Last 
week I sent him to Cairo to deliver a bas- 
ket of fruit at the Devonshires’ mess, and 
when dining that night with Major Gruff 
he too asked about the boy. I ’m de- 
lighted to have even a runner of errands 
who excites interest. Not in a dog’s age 
has any one seemed to care a straw for any 
adjunct of the Barrage. 

“Old Gruff said that a kid looking like 
Mahmoud attached himself to the commis- 
sariat of the Devons a few days after the 
shindy at Omdurman, and was brought 
down the river with other friendlies. Re- 
calling the boy’s face, Gruff concluded it 
was our Mahmoud, and he said decent 
things of him. 
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“No, indeed; you must n’t lure the lad 
away. To-morrowhe officially joins my out- 
fit at a hundred piasters a month. He’ll be 
worth that, at anyrate, and I’ll be willing to 
provide him with a new tarboosh and a 
cotton gelabieh every quarter, as well. Now 
go to bed, Trehane, and sleep off your cov- 
etousness of my man-servant, for we must 
taik business with fairly clear heads to-mor- 
row concerning one or two urgent matters 
relating to this antiquated piece of masonry 
that I am paid by the Public Works Depart- 
ment to keep in place.”’ 

Little Mahmoud did not serve Trehane 
with coffee at six-thirty the next morning, 
nor was he despatched to Cairo for the pur- 
chases intended to prove Jarvis’s sudden 
appreciation of his services. Different in- 
deed was the program from that mentally 
outlined the night before by the engineer. 
It was, instead, a day of concern to every 
official—a day never to be forgotten by 
any actor in the events thereof. 

“For the sake of Heaven,” ran the note 
sent at break of day by Jarvis to Trehane, 
“hurry to the observation-room. A leak 


has occurred midstream in the Rosetta sec- 
tion. If we can’t stop it, the structure may 
collapse within the day.” 

Trehane knew, as did Jarvis, and as 


every subordinate engineer knew, that a 
leak that could not be checked must in a 
few hours undermine the dam to the extent 
of jeopardizing every foot of the mile-long 
structure. For obvious reasons the public 
had never been informed of the vulnerabil- 
ity of what was meant to be Mehemet Ali’s 
greatest legacy to his people; but the ex- 
perts of the Anglo-Egyptian administration 
at the capital knew that the Barrage, main- 
spring of the country’s prosperity, was not 
as secure as it should be. Knowledge of 
this fact had long been the skeleton in the 
closet of the Ministry of Public Works, 
where English draftsmen got their heads 
together over drawing-boards and muttered 
sentiments not complimentary to the mem- 
ory of the French engineers who planned 
the gigantic work. The functionaries of the 
Ministry of Finance, likewise, had long 
been apprehensive of the permanence of 
the Barrage. If anything happened to it 
there would be no water for the crops, and 
consequently no taxes that could possibly 
be collected, and England’s boasted un- 
selfish and intelligent work in regenerating 
the country would go down like a house of 
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cards. Every official, whether native or 
European, knew that if the Barrage ever 
gave way under stress of the imprisoned 
Nile, bankruptcy of the reawakened land 
of the Pharaohs must ensue. 

As Trehane rushed half dressed from his 
chamber to the offices on the dam, he mur- 
mured a prayer for the millions of people 
living in the Delta at that moment, little 
suspecting the danger threatening their 
existence. “If the dam goes,” he said to 
himself as he hurried along, “I would n't 
give sixpence for all left alive for sixty 
miles down-stream.” 

Anxiety was stamped on the counte- 
nance of every manin the observation-room 
when Trehane joined the little group. No 
sign of confusion was to be noted, nor was 
fear expressed by a single face in the room. 
Jarvis, whose reputation for administrative 
ability under trying circumstances had for 
years been a theme of approval from Cal- 
cutta to Piccadilly, was superb in his self- 
control. But there, three hundred feet from 
the dam, was the eddying, swirling rush of 
water that told of the subterranean breach 
in the masonry, or, worse still, in the un- 
stable soil beneath it. When detected at 
dawn by a watchman there was only a sug- 
gestion of surface disturbance, now grown 
to be a whirlpool. That the escape of 
water was increasing with fearful rapidity 
was only too evident. 

Calmly did Jarvis give orders right 
and left to subordinates, whose reports he 
received with absolute imperturbability. 
After an examination of more than fifty 
sluice-gates, from the water’s surface to the 
sills, the divers reported that they were 
positive that the leak was not in the struc- 
ture itself. “ It is somewhere up-stream,”’ as- 
serted the chief diver, as he left the room. 

“T knewit,” was Jarvis’s response. “The 
break is up-streaam. The water is passing 
under the ballasting of the dam, and the 
whole confounded mass may be under- 
mined ina day. As everybody knows, what 
it rests on is no more than a bed of mud.” 

“Why not relieve the pressure by raising 
some of the gates?” inquired Leveson- 
Gower. “That would save the dam—” 

“Yes,” broke in Jarvis, “and reduce the 
cotton crop by half. Your suggestion 
would cost enough to make every bond- 
holder in England howl when told that 
his Unifieds would have to go without in- 
terest for years to make up for a season’s 
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cotton famine. No,’ he snapped; “not a 
gate will be lifted until I cease to be an 
engineer and become a blathering human- 
itarian. Oh, God forgive me for—”’ 

No one heard the final words of Jarvis’s 
sentence, for he threw himself into the tel- 
egrapher’s room, and the door closed be- 
hind him. 
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“DOWN-STREAM WITH 
LAST 


The critical news was communicated to 
the ministry at Cairo in the secret lan- 
guage of the government. Back flashed 
the coded instructions to omit no measure 
in attempting to find and check the leak, 
and to be specially careful not to let the 
news get out that there was any real dan- 
ger either of the Barrage falling, or of 
losing the summer’s supply of water, as 
every fellah farmer between the dam and 
the Mediterranean would immediately be- 
come panic-stricken and do foolish things. 

LXVI.—45 


THE FLOTSAM ... OF 
HIGH NILE” 
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It was a morning of terrible suspense 
with every one at the Barrage. No appli- 
ance of engineering, or resort to conven- 
tional experiment, so often successful, was 
rewarded in any manner. The gravity of 
the situation was beginning to be under- 
stood by the native laborers. 

Messages were ticking back and forth 
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THE 


meanwhile between Cairo and the Bar- 
rage; but there, a hundred yards or so 
down-stream, was the gurgling rush of 
water, now grown to a maelstrom. 

“It ’s no use,” confessed ‘Trehane to 
Leveson-Gower; “ we must soon lessen the 
strain, or to-morrow’s sun will rise on a 
desolated Delta, with half the population 
drowned like rats in a trap. It is no time 
for speculation, and I must decide within 
an hour whether to order Jarvis to release 
the water, or wait for a miracle to be per- 
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“*HE WAS KILLED BY KITCHENER’S SOLDIERS’” 
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formed ; for nothing connected with man’s 
agency can keep this ancient fabric to- 
gether another day, in my judgment.” 

“Do you not think we should order 
Whitehouse and Hewat and the rest of the 
men stationed down-stream to place them- 
selves beyond danger by immediately start- 
ing for Cairo?” inquired Leveson-Gower, 
falteringly. “It makes my blood chill to 
think of their peril. Say the word, and I ’ll 
use the code sentence that will bring them 
above-dam before nightfall.” 

Trehane reflected an instant, and his 
reply, vehemently delivered, was “ No!”’ 
Then he went on, saying: “ When a warn- 
ing goes out with my sanction, it is to be 
general ; for I believe the life of the hum- 
blest peasant to be as valued in the eyes of 
the Creator as that of the greatest official. 
If the dam is doomed, we ’ll go with it— 
we and every down-stream Englishman.” 

“What ’s that? Speak up, man!” was 
Jarvis’s command to a peasant droning out 
a complaint at the door of the observation- 
room. “It is no time to come whining here 
with your troubles; so away with you, or 
you ’ll find yourself in the caracol. Be off, 
I say! Jmshi/” 

“ But,” persisted the Egyptian, “he took 
the dyestuff from me by force, and threat- 
ened to flog me if I cried out; he actually 
struck at me with his kourbash. All the dye- 
stuff in my shop, full forty oke, he took 
from me by force, I say. If your Excel- 
lency will not compel Mahmoud to pay me 
the value of the dye, I will be forever 
ruined,” persisted the miserable man. 

“Mahmoud, Mahmoud—what Mah- 
moud are you talking about ?”’ 

“It is the Sudanese boy of your Excel- 
lency’s kitchen. He came to our village 
there, at the end of the Barrage, and, with 
two Berberins to help him, has taken not 
only all my dyestuff, but many palm bas- 
kets and ropes from the bazaar. All these 
he has carried away in the felucca of An- 
draas Milek, the Copt. He ran through the 
village like one possessed, pushing cripples 
and children away, and taking whatever he 
wanted. Oh, Excellency, your wallad is 
surely mad; he had a wild fire in his eye, 
and I believe he would have killed any 
one who tried to stop him. He is even 
compelling Andraas Milek to row his own 
boat, with all the stolen things in it. There 
is the felucca—there, Excellency,” and the 
sobbing creature pointed to a primitive 
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craft zigzagging across the channel of the 
river, a pistol-shot up-stream from the dam, 
in proof of the brigandage of demure 
Mahmoud. 

There the boat was, sure enough, with 
two rowers, moving up-stream and down- 
stream, now back and forth, with Mah- 
moud and another youth apparently ab- 
sorbed in the management of a tangle of 
lines trailing behind. 

“What does it mean?” Jarvis asked 
himself. “Has the boy gone hopelessly 
crazy at this accursed time, or can it be the 
effect of hashish or arrack on the juvenile 
ebrain? No, it is n’t intoxication,”’ solilo- 
quized Jarvis, “for there appears to be 
some method in what he is doing. His 
running amuck in the native village was an 
odd performance, surely: he ’s an odd 
being—but this is no time for pondering 
over anybody's fanaticism or strange 
antics.” 

Back and forth, drifting for a few min- 
utes down-stream with the current, then 
urged up-stream by the sweeps, the boat 
continued on its mysterious mission, trav- 
ersing an appreciably large area. In the 
stern was Mahmoud, erect, intent, master- 
ful; his men were obviously obeying him 
like so many puppets. 

It was this display of unquestioned con- 
trol, probably, that caused experienced 
engineers with significant letters attached 
to their names, men who had done great 
things, to turn their gaze from the trem- 
bling dam to the unexplained evolutions of 
the boatful of natives out there on the sur- 
face of the brown lake. There they stood, 
as if transfixed, on the coping of the Bar- 
rage, Trehane, Jarvis, Liuener, Leveson- 
Gower, and the rest, with eyes riveted upon 
the actions of the occupants of the felucca 
—natives controlled as completely by Jar- 
vis’s kitchen helper as if he were responsible 
for their being. In the face of desperate 
crises in the lives of great warriors on land 
and sea, rendering fame indelible or wreck- 
ing careers, it has long been recognized as 
a psychological fact that incidents most 
trivial have for minutes held their attention. 

The spell was brief, of course, but for the 
moment it was impossible to turn away 
from the boat. They saw Mahmoud and 
his helpers lifting baskets to the thwarts, 
where heavy stones were placed within or 
tied to the outside of these crude recep- 
tacles. When these were hurriedly thrown 
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overboard, more ropes appeared at the “What a fool lam! I comprehend it all 
stern. It was obvious that the river’s bot- now,” said Jarvis, as he flew to the open 
tom was being dredged ; but with what, and windows of the observation-room. “ ‘There's 
for what object ? blue dye in those baskets. It’s a trick em- 
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“IN THE STERN WAS MAHMOUD, ERECT, INTENT, MASTERFUL” 


“Quick, Mr. Trehane and Mr. Jarvis, ployed by native engineers all over India, 
come to the observation-room!”’ shouted as old as the hills. I was told of it at Alla- 
young Farquhar from the lookout window. habad—and forgot it the next week. Praise 
“A discoloration of the water has just oc- to an intuitive genius, who says little, but 
curred, It is there, in that eddy—don’t acts intelligently! say I. The boy has saved 
you see it? It’s blue, like a native’s gela- the day.” 
bieh! Look; the whole channel is turning “And saved the cotton crop; for I was 
blue!’ going to order the sluices raised,” added 
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Trehane, speaking like one awaking from 
a trance. 

Jarvis stalked into his office, followed by 
Trehane, and slammed the door. There 
was work to be done, and they knew how 
to do it—now. 

Mahmoud’s felucca had located the po- 
sition of the fracture at the edge of the 
great rubble “ floor,” nearly an eighth of a 
mile up-stream. 

The order then was for everybody at the 
Barrage, whatever his sphere of action in 
normal times, to get to work and help close 
the breach. Every man, every barge and 
launch, performed his or its share of the 
task. Clumsy floats laden with crushed 
stone bound for the Mahmudiyeh Canal 
were sunk in the Nile by Jarvis’s autocratic 
command. By nightfall hundreds of tons 
of broken rock had been thrown into the 
river at the point buoyed by Mahmoud’s 
boat, and at midnight the water below the 
dam had assumed its accustomed muddy- 
brown shade. 

But hours before midnight the good 
news was telegraphed to anxious officials at 
the Ministry of Public Works, and to his 
Highness the Khedive, and to the British 
representative as well, that all danger at the 
Barrage was past; not a life was to be 
imperiled, not a stalk of cotton killed for 
want of nourishment. Those controlling 
affairs of state went to their rest that night 
in a better mood for slumber than any one 
during the day could have hoped. The 
common people, in Eastern countries never 
taken intothe confidence of the government, 
would know nothing of it. There would be 
rumors, naturally, but rumors scarcely grow 
into concrete facts in the Nile Delta, and 
bazaar chatter is seldom 
printed pages. 

The following day Mahmoud was re- 
ceived in private audience by ‘Trehane and 
Jarvis in the inner chamber of the private 
offices of the Barrage; the attendance of 
subordinates and secretaries was dispensed 
with. 

“Tell us truthfully, Mahmoud, where 
you learned that trick of engineering,” in- 
quired Trehane, in Arabic. 

“From my father, Excellencies. He was 
very wise and good, and was principal en- 
gineer to the Khalifa. At Omdurman and 
Khartum he made many canals and em- 
bankments, and often have I been sent to 
the bazaars for dyestuff with which to find 
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a leak in a canal bank. My father knew 
many things, Excellencies; he could make 
gunpowder, and—”’ 

“Is he living?” continued Jarvis. 

“He was killed by Kitchener's soldiers 
on the plain outside of Omdurman, leading 
the dervish army, by the side of the Kha- 
lifa. My brothers and all my relatives were 
that day slain. I was too weak from sick- 
ness to carry a rifle or spear, and was made 
to remain in the mosque at Omdurman with 
the old people and children. Don’t punish 
me, Excellencies, for what I did yesterday ; 
I was not myself. My steps were guided 
by—by—oh, Allah, help me, for I know 
not what to say!”’ 

At the next Bairam reception at Abdeen 
Palace, at the capital, Mahmoud, who came 
down the Nile with the flotsam and jetsam 
of the great river, was received with the 
chief officials of the Ministry of Public 
Works. His Highness the Khedive ad- 
dressed him as Mahmoud Bey, and this was 
right, for the decoration of the Osmanieh, 
handed him that morning, made him a bey. 

Shortly after, the “ Journal Officiel” an- 
nounced that Mahmoud had been sent to 
Europe to study engineering at the expense 
of the government, to fit him for perma- 
nent service in the Department of Public 
Works. As no reasons were assigned, three 
lines sufficed for the announcement. 


Jack LEvEsON-GowER pretended not to 
be enjoying his fling in London, where 
every one dinned into his ears the conven- 
tional remarks about the emptiness of 
town incident to the closing of the “sea- 
son,” as if the going away of a few hun- 
dred West-Enders materially affected a 
population of five millions. But reiteration 
has the trick of impressing the strongest 
intellect. Consequently, leveson-Gower 
allowed himself to wear a straw hat in the 
park, affect the talk of the admittedly bored 
division of society, and fancy himself to be 
utterly miserable, although in town scarcely 
three days. 

“What can I do this evening ? ” he asked 
himself the middle of the afternoon. “I 
exhausted the Commons terrace last night, 
and, thanks to the governor, heard some 
mighty interesting rumors. I believe I ‘ll 
go and dine with old Jarvis, if he “Il have 
me. 

So a sixpenny wire was despatched to 
Sir Athlumney Jarvis, Bart., at the Oriental 
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AT A SIDE TABLE AT THE ORIENTAL CLUB 
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Club, Hanover Square, announcing the in 
tention of the bored young man. 

Eight o’clock saw Leveson-Gower enter- 
ing the Oriental Club, followed a few min- 
utes later by the man who, in the Nile 
country, wanted his coffee in the morning 
with the regularity of a chronometer. A 
telegram from Hanover Square had torn 
Trehane from his experiments in bee-cul- 
ture at Hindhead. 

Youngish men with bronzed faces, fresh 
from oversea, dining with gray-headed 
celebrities, is a familiar spectacle at the 
Oriental. But the reunion a trois, at a side 
table lighted with shaded candles, attracted 
attention, nevertheless. A person vain or 
self-conscious would have perceived that 
this particular table was the subject of more 
than passing curiosity. Lacking these char- 
acteristics, Athlumney Jarvis observed no- 
thing. 

There seemed no end to the chatter of 
Leveson-Gower, whoacquainted his friends 
with information relating to official and non- 
official dwellers in Alexandria and Cairo, 
extending even to banalities concerning 
matrimonial leanings of young people not 
in Jarvis’s or Trehane’s ken. Jarvis was not 
talkative, but Trehane was even loquacious, 
going to the length of stating reasons for 
his belief that he would shortly be able to 
startle the scientific world by exhibiting a 
hitherto unknown variety of bee, brought 
up on Surrey gorse. 

“See here, great and good friend,” 
drawled Leveson-Gower, turning to his 
host, “I don’t approve of your manner in 
making us do the talking, while you say no- 
thing. Did you learn the habit of reticence 
from the Sphinx? Remember, Sir Ath- 
lumney, I have not seen you since you 
forced your resignation upon the govern- 
ment and came away from Egypt, declar- 
ing that your professional career was 
ended. It is you who should talk.” 

“Go on, youngster. The enjoyment of 
our gathering should not be blighted by 
anything I could say. The life of an under- 
secretary is uneventful and anything but—”’ 

“Let me interrupt you right here, old 
chap,” interjected Leveson-Gower, putting 
aside his “season” manner, and adopting 
the vigorous speech of one working a gang 
of fellaheen on an embankment; “I now 
remember why I wished to see you to-night. 
It was to drink the health of the new peer, 
the Lord Jar— 
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“Don’t stop me: I will be heard; and 
‘Tre and I insist upon congratulating you 
in the true British way, here and now. The 
terrace last night was ringing with praises 
of your speech at Bristol. My old father 
says your words point a way out of our 
troubles, and we all know that the govern- 
ment is in a blue funk. The governor in- 
sists that your plan for empire-building has 
the ‘ring of greatness.’ Jove! was n't he 
excited when he quoted your words about 
honest expansion by practical methods, in- 
stead of by Maxim guns, and about the 
irrigation engineer converting deserts into 
soil that produces something to eat! He 
says you ‘re certain to go to the Lords 
within a month; you can’t help yourself. 
Even the ‘Times ’—”"’ 

“Silence, I pray you! There ‘s not a 
word of truth in this.” 

“But it is all true. Tre knows it, and 
every curry-eater in this great room knows 
it—and that 's why all have stared at you 
to-night. You seem to be oblivious of the 
fact that you are the man of the hour. 

“Tell us, Sir Modesty, what ’ll be your 
new title; what will people call you ?”’ 

“T will continue to be known as Jarvis, 
I suppose. Why not?” 

“Then Trehane and I demand the priv- 
ilege of drinking long life and prosperity to 
the Right Honorable the Baron Jarvis of — 
of—shall we say the Barrage ?”’ 

“No; indeed, no. Pray do not mention 
the Barrage at this time, for I have some 
little conscience left. If what you hear ever 
comes true, why, why—I might be Jarvis 
of Allahabad. 

“By the way,” Jarvis inquired, bent 
upon diverting the trend of conversation, 
“what about Mahmoud Bey?” 

“To be precise, his Excellency Mah- 
moud Pasha,” replied the man fresh from 
the banks of the Nile. “The week I left he 
was gazetted as a full-blown pasha, and as- 
signed to me at the Barrage, now as sub- 
stantial as the Rock of Gibraltar—second 
in command, you know, to give him ex- 
perience. He had just returned from 
Europe. Gad, what would n't I give to 
have his backing! Every man in Egypt 
with a grain of power appears to be behind 
him. People in the know say that Mah- 
moud is booked for the Public Works 
portfolio within three years. He could 
be in the ministry now if he were not so 
young.” 
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THE INDIGO-BIRD 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


H, late to come but long to sing, But most I prize, past summer’s prime, 
My little finch of deep-dyed wing, When other throats have ceased to chime, 
I welcome thee this day! Thy faithful tree-top strain ; 
Thou comest with the orchard bloom, — No brilliant bursts our ears enthrall— 
The azure days, the sweet perfume A prelude with a “dying fall”’ 
That fills the breath of May. That soothes the summer's pain. 


A winged gem amid the trees, Where blackcaps sweeten in the shade, 
A cheery strain upon the breeze And clematis a bower hath made, 
From tree-top sifting down ; Or, in the bushy fields, 
A leafy nest in covert low, On breezy slopes where cattle graze, 
When daisies come and brambles blow, At noon on dreamy August days, 
A mate in Quaker brown. Thy strain its solace yields. 


Oh, bird inured to sun and heat, 

And steeped in summer languor sweet, 
The tranquil days are thine. 

‘The season’s fret and urge are o'er, 

Its tide is loitering on the shore; 
Make thy contentment mine! 


























AND “THE 


ISLAND” 





N receipt of Augusta’s message 

Arthur Gooding made straight 

for Allonby. A certain note of 

SOmSS imperiousness in ithad the double 

charm of the elder sister and of the woman. 

Though there was so little difference in 

years between them, it carried him back to 

the time when hers was the protecting arm 
and the guiding brain. 

He found her troubled, and yet with a 
certain radiancy as of hope and certainty. 

“Arthur, I want you to find a ring in 
the Red Sea—two rings.” 

“One chance more for me.” 

“You ’ve heard me speak of the Her- 
ions.” 

“T know all about them.” 

“Why, you never saw them in your 1—” 

“Never saw Alexander the Great, if it 
comes to that.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Arthur. Well, they 
are lost in town, and I want them back at 
Allonby—right here.” 

“ A slumming job.” 

“Just to please little-big sister. I don’t 
think you are quite so attentive as ever.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“You have n’t started yet.” 

“T ought to be. You are quite as un- 
reasonable.” 

“T ’ll get Mary to ask you.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Augusta. Do you 
happen to know the time of the next train ?” 

It was a large order, and he felt as much 
as the express flew townward with a steady 
recurrent beat of movement that made him 
feel like Sindbad under the roc’s wing. How 
shall the lost be found in mighty London, 
the home of the vanishing-trick? He 

LXVI.—46 


steamed into the great station as the local 
trains were steaming out with their freight 
of business men homeward bound. The 
city fills and empties every day, from its 
suburbs back to the suburbs again. The 
return is a rush as of the river at Dinan, 
roaring home in flood fast enough to drown 
the urchins picking the pebbles from its 
bed. And any two of these obscure way- 
farers might be Rose and George. 

Next morning it was, Where to begin ? 
All he had to guide him was the returned 
envelop that bore the address of their last- 
known lodging, with its indorsement of 
“goneaway.” So he made that quarter his 
starting-point. It was a strange neighbor- 
hood, exquisitely dismal in its newer parts, 
as exquisitely flavored with tender and 
fragrant memories in its many remains of 
the past. Here yet stands the church that 
marks, though in a modern casing, the 
site of Chaucer’s “Scole of Stratford atte 
Bowe”’—one of its ancient tombs within 
that of a child who owed heaven to the 
kindness wherewith “ Nature his nurse gott 
him to bed betimes.” And, hard by, a 
Board school, naked and unashamed, 
stands where stood, not too long ago for 
some of us to have passed our childhood 
there, an old hunting-lodge of the first 
James, majestic in its gables and its pan- 
eled glories, its finely ceiled state-rooms, 
its deep-bayed hearths, sacred to the gods 
of the fireside. Surely a pick in the hands 
of a vestryman may be the deadliest of 
murderers’ tools. 

The lodging was in one of the mean 
streets that have usurped the site of the 
old-time garden. The landlady, a Megera 
from the wash-tub, received Mr. Gooding’s 
inquiries with a look of mingled suspicion, 
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respect, indifference, all in one glassy, non- 
committal stare. 

“Herion,” said the young man, repeat- 
ing his first mention of the name. 

“?Erring, ’Erring?” she mused. 

“Why, certainly, if you wish it.” 

“A young feller, fine figger of a man, 
like, an’ wife to match? Sort of country 
couple ?” 

“That ’s it.” 

“Owe me thirteen shillin’s rent.” 

“T ll pay it.” 

She held out her hand at once, and, on 
the completion of the transaction, said in 
a really obliging manner : “ Well, they don’t 
live here.” 

“ Ah, don’t tell me too much at once.” 

“You see, they went on all right till he 
lost his job at the docks; an’ then, you see, 
they fell be’ind’and with their rent. An’, 
of course, I could n’t—”’ 

“You ’re a pansy. But what ’s become 
of them?” 

“Could n’t tell yer, guvnor.” 

“Switch me on to somebody that can.” 

“Well, there was a man from the coun- 
try as knew ’em—porter at a ware’us in 
the Borough—name of Jubb.” 

“The warehouse or the porter?” 

“T could n’t say.” 

Jubb was found, and he proved to be 
the owner of the shop. And, in due course, 
his porter was run to earth for more lei- 
surely examination in his own home. 

The porter was communicative, but 
hardly helpful. He and his wife were two 
grains of the human rubbish which the 
feudal system dumps into the towns. By 
good hap they had fallen in a cranny of 
the stony places where, after a fashion, 
they might take root. He was quiet in 
manner, as one awe-struck with his luck, 
yet perplexed with yearnings for the old 
village home. The inquirer had to endure 
much from him in the way of reminiscence, 
in the hope of getting the one thing need- 
ful at last. 

“Fust I see o’ London in all my life I 
come up for a ’oliday. Frightened of it 
like when I got there, an’ trots into a pub 
to ask my way. Stops in the pub all day, 
an’ goes back at night, same way’s I come. 
I ’ad n’t seen much, but, mind yer, I got 
‘ome to time.” 

It was his first experience in dissipation, 
but it sufficed. 

“T ain’t seen much more of it now, 
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master, though I’ve been up this five year. 
But I’ve got a place, an’ that ’ll do for 
me. I loads an’ unloads my ’taters all day 
long, an’ then, when I ’ve swep’ out the 
ware’us, I comes ’ome and ’as my tea.” 

He expected no more. His life in the 
village had been one long apprenticeship 
to the living death. Full many a winter’s 
night had he tramped home in the darkness 
through miry ways to a mildewed cottage 
lighted by a farthing dip, and to a supper 
of bread-crusts soaked in liquid grease, 
offered and eaten in the silence of a life 
without events. What was there to talk 
about? Nothing had happened, nothing 
was going to happen. The muteness of 
his mate betokened no ill feeling, but only 
stagnation of the mind. And sometimes, 
to break the silence, there was the half- 
delirious wail of a child down with one of 
the diseases of its age. To-day was as 
yesterday ; to-morrow would be as to-day. 
The sweet privacies of dawn to the early 
riser, so restful to the tormented spirit, 
were but aggravations of the melancholy 
of his lot. It was not sorrow, but the far 
worse thing— absence of joy: a life where- 
in nothing came to pass but a rank pipe. 
This it is, the sense of the vacuity of 
being, that empties the cottage into the 
slum. The gin-palace is at least a present 
discount of the promises; and the clod- 
hopper has almost ceased to believe in the 
brightness of a life to come, for want of a 
sign. 

He had strenuously resisted that conso- 
lation, for he had not enough temperament 
for vice. ‘Town was as dull as country for 
him. Yet he lived by a doctrine, as all 
must, though they may not be able to give 
ita name. It was the doctrine of the fu- 
tility of resistance to the hurtful forces of 
the world. 

“We keeps ourselves to ourselves,” he 
said to Mr. Gooding, by way of apology 
for his ignorance of the further movements 
of the Herions. “We don’t say nothin’ to 
nobody: you gets on best that way. I 
never see any one come to much good as 
did. The gentry doan’ like it. All the 
noise they want they can make for their- 
selves. Keep quiet—eh, master ?—an’ then 
you won’t find the churchyard so much of 
a change. It’s the lively ones that finds 
dying such a worry. I fancy that was 
young Herion’s complaint, from all I ’ve 
heared.” 
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“T dare say; but how are we going to 
cure him, if you can’t put me on his track ?” 

The wife wrinkled her brow in thought. 
“There was a woman—a sort of a woman 
—as ’elped her at the birth of her baby. So 
I was told. It came on sudden-like, soon 
after they went away.” 

“Don’t you fancy I’m in a hurry,” said 
Arthur, settling himself. “If it comes toa 
pinch, I ’ve got all night long.” 

“Mrs. Patch was her name—if she was 
a Mrs.” 

“Hurry up a bit, just for fun,” said the 
youth. 

“She lived at a place called Batley’s 
Rents in Limehouse. So I was told.” 

“Thank you. I’m sure you ’re always 
among those present,” he said, pressing 
half a crown into her hand. 


“GONE ’opping,” was the report in the 
Rents; but the scent was now so hot that 
Batley’s, with scarcely an effort, was en- 
abled to name the village in Kent where 
Mrs. Patch might not inconceivably be 
found. 


XXVII 


THAT same night, such is the perfection of 
the railway system and such are the vicissi- 
tudes of a quest, Mr. Gooding was sitting 
by a camp-fire in Kent. His companions 
were a gang of hop-pickers who had fin- 
ished their day’s work and were prolonging 
their evening revel into the small hours. 

It was a motley throng—outcasts of 
town and country, and a few quite decent 
folk who took their hopping as a recrea- 
tion and killed the two birds of work and 
the summer holiday with one stone. 

The “sort of a woman” he had come in 
quest of was among them. She sata little 
apart from the rest, pulling at a pipe with 
tranquil energy, and gazing into vacancy. 
The glow of the fire lighted up her dismal, 
tormented face of early middle age, seamed 
with the coarser cares. She was a drab, 
even in the punning sense of the word, 
being of a dry-mud color in her very cloth- 
ing, as though she had quite immediately 
sprung from the soil, and might dissolve 
back into it at any moment by the accident 
of ashower. She was shod only less solidly 
than a horse, and mainly with metal, too, 
which glittered bright in nail and clamp 
from the surface of her upturned soles. 
She seemed as densely unideaed as a frog 
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at rest—a peasant woman of the lowest 
order, who had received her final touch 
of brutishness in town. The gang girls of 
the fen country look so when their woman- 
hood has flowered in the squalor of a pro- 
vincial center. In such the earth seems 
hungry to claim its own before the time. 
A too exclusive commerce with it has de- 
graded them to the lowest level. They 
seem to gape wonder at everything in the 
cosmic scheme that is not a clod. Arthur 
thought of his sister, and wondered whe- 
ther the evolutionary system might not 
possibly be brought under new manage- 
ment for the speedier elevation of the race. 
It might otherwise take thousands of years 
to give Mrs. Patch a lift toward the skies. 

She grunted forth her answers in one 
syllable till Mr. Gooding mollified her with 
a tip. Then she went into two, though 
but a little way. “Yes; I knowed ’er, fast 
enough.” The neatness of her questioner’s 
attire seemed to have some effect upon 
her, as upon all of them. They settled 
down to make the most of the unwonted 
visit of a “gentleman,” eying him the 
while with contemptuous wonder, as //of- 
spur might have eyed his fop. 

The arrival of Mrs. Patch’s “man” witha 
can of beer was a welcome diversion. He 
was an absolute contrast to her—small, 
foxy, nimble, voluble, but still chary of 
speech at first, as though to make the most 
of his information. For her his coming 
was evidently a relief to the tedium of talk, 
and she resumed her silence and her pipe. 

“Yes; we knowed ’em, fast enough,” he 
repeated. “You’re at the right shop here, 
guvnor.”’ 

“Where are they now?” 

“Well, we ’ll come to that by an’ by. I 
was in the same gang with ’im, this ’ere 
friend o’ yours, at Lime’us Dock. Garge, 
we used to call ’im. I can see ’im as well 
as I see you—a reg’lar glutton for work.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Then we both got the sack, —the work 
comes an’ goes, guvnor,—an’ I loses 
sight on ’im for a time. To tell you the 
truth, they was both rather a cut above me 
an’ my missus. But you know how it is— 
hard up, an’ the kid comin’. People can’t 
afford to be partic’lar when they ’re ’it like 
that. Can they, now?” 

“You ’re giving us rather too much hot 
air,” said Mr. Gooding. 

“Then I struck ’im again, guvnor. An’ 
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where d’ ye think it was? But there— 
you ’d never guess.” 

“Then I won’t try.” 

“Well, he was jest mad for a job. An’ 
what—do— you—think he was doin’, sir ? 
Gospel truth!” 

“Governor of the Bank of England?” 

“No, sir; but jest outside it, peddlin’ 
knickknacks on the curb—studs, pocket- 
combs, toothpicks, ‘all this lot a penny.’ 
Seem he ’d once been in that line. That’s 
the way English-born men has to live now- 
adays, guvnor, if they ’re not foreigners. 
An’ even that lot is cuttin’ into the street 
trade.” 

“Sorry, but—” It was maddening. 

“Things ’ll never be right,” piped an- 
other of the group, “till them sort is kep’ 
out of this country. I’masnip, an’ I know 
what they are in my trade. Talk about 
religion!” 

“T ’m not talking about it,” said Mr. 
Gooding. 

“Well, if you was, you ’d see as God 
A’mighty seems to think more o’ the Jar- 
mans than he does of his own country- 
men.” 

“ An’ dynamite on your door-step as soon 
as look at ye, if you put ’em out!”’ said a de- 
cent-looking woman, comfortably shawled. 

“ Ever ’ad any on yours, missus ? ”’ some 
one asked. 

It turned the laugh against her, and 
spoiled her effect. There was evidently a 
sneaking kindness for this agency with 
most of them. Nobody approved, but no- 
body blamed. It was left a moot point. 

“ As to that,’ returned the tailor, “ there’s 
a good deal to be said on both sides. Dy- 
namiters ain’t all bad. They mean well, 
some of ’em. It’s the swells they ’re after 
most o’ the time; it ain’t us lot.” 

A chill fell on the group. The woman 
in the shawl had a repentant air. 

“You see, Englishmen likes to enjoy 
theirselves,” said the foxy little man, by 
way of diversion. “That ’s their natur’. 
‘Jolly Englishmen!’—you ’ve heared the 
sayin’. This foreign scum they don’t want 
no enjoyment. Live on pickles,—seen it 
with my own eyes,—an’ sleep on the same 
shelf as they keep the jar. That ’s their 
touch. They don’t want no music-’alls in 
the evenin’, an’ no social glass—jest as 
we might be ’avin’ now. That’s what fust 
brought me up to town—the lights in the 
street.” 


” 
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“Tt ain’t the foreigners,” said the tailor ; 
“it’s the rich people, no matter where they 
come from. All the coin o’ the world 
drains into their pockets. If you want 
sights, go round the West End. That ’s 
the way the money goes. Ever done Bond 
street, mate, on a fine evenin’ ?”’ 

“No; not my touch.” 

“The pantymires ain’t in it for glory. 
Every winder ablaze; the very coffee- 
shops like Aladdin’s palace, an’ gals in 
long trains to wait. When I got nothin’ 
else to do, I watch it from outside. It 
beats all. An’ the jewel-shops, with the 
glare of it beatin’ down on the goods till 
it stings ’em into burnin’ life—throb, throb, 
throb! An’ the blasted knickknacks! 
None 0’ your ‘this lot a penny’ there. 
Cases in solid gold to hold a ha’p’orth o’ 
lead-pencil ; penholders likewise ; even the 
very pens. My Gawd, it ’s cruel! They 
dunno what to do with the coin. They say 
the Jarmans is comin’ over ’ere to give us 
a good ’idin’ one o’ these days. It Il 
serve us damned well right.” 

Arthur was sick at heart. He was baffled 


in his quest. Either they knew nothing or 
they would not tell. And the misery chilled 
him. He had such a sense of opportunity 
in life—opportunity for all; and the in- 


stinctive pessimism of these wretches 
seemed to give it the lie. He had dreams 
of being a great financier, of world-girdling 
combinations in which his own aggran- 
dizement would be that of the race. Yet 
these people were some of the items of his 
reckoning. What, after all, could he, or 
his tribe, do for any but themselves? Was 
this the result of ages of profit-hunting, on 
the principle that the good of one was the 
good of all? He had crossed the Atlantic 
with hopes of a venture which was to de- 
termine his choice of a career. Men of 
wealth and standing in his own country, 
who had faith in him, were ready for a 
new invasion of England, of Europe, if he, 
or others like him, could show the way. It 
could have no attraction for him if it were 
not beneficent. He was going to make 
himself a rich man to the end of making 
himself a good one. Yet where could be 
the certainty of that, after what he had 
seen in this direful object-lesson ? It began 
to look as though all corporate life were 
but one eternal mode of slave-labor, the 
forms varying, but the mass ever in the 
position of the under dog. What had he 
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seen as a mere tourist with his eyes open? 
A land that could not even feed its own 
people; a competitive system that had 
nothing nobler than sheer hunger and 
destitution for its starting-point; a most 
appalling poverty, a still more appalling 
wealth. Hundreds of thousands without 
so much as the assurance of the elementals 
of bed, clothing, and a crust, things with- 
out which no saint could take up his saint- 
hood, no sage his parable, no workman his 
hammer, no writer his pen. It was sicken- 
ing to feel that, after ages of stable and 
continuous civilization, no one had found 
out how to give everybody three meals a 
day and a clean shirt. And all the sages 
supposed to be at work on it steadily, and 
all the statesmen, and all the churches! 
There must have been slackness some- 
where. And still worse was it to know the 
gnawing doubt that he and all his precious 
labors as a coming captain of industry 
might only make things worse. He de- 
tested Socialism, and well-nigh all else 
ending with the same syllable. He was so 
sure that “these States” had found the 
secret in limitless freedom and limitless 
struggle, with wealth for the prize. Yet see 
what ghastly results of these were before 
him in the old land! 


He rose to leave, and to stamp off the 


chill of the night air. The foxy man, 
watchful through the slits of his eyes, 
seemed to feel that if his “ missus” was to 
earn the guerdon already paid, she had 
better make haste. 

“There was one 0’ that missionary lot 
as took up with ’em, sol ’ve heared say. 
They ain’t no class for me.” He nodded 
at the woman, as though urging her to 
speak. “She knows.” 

She went on smoking. 

Then he swore at her. “Can’t yer open 
yer mouth an’ tell the gentleman? Yer ’ve 
got ’is money in yer pocket.” 

Arthur looked at her. It was the sex, 
after all, even in this ghastly image. 

“Don’t talk to her like that.” 

She eyed him as though he were some 
wandering child of the sun, out of his 
sphere, and muttered : “ Place over a fried- 
fish shop off Poplar Road. Pawnshop at 
the corner. ‘Christi’n Ope Sersiety.’ They 
might know.” 

The mission woman, seen next day, could 
only shake her head. “I’m afraid the Her- 
ions have sunk out of our reach. There ’s 
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a point where these people touch the lower 
levels of misery and are quite lost. All of 
us are useless in that slough, though some 
don’t like to confess it. The Salvation 
Army, which is the charwoman of the 
Church, fails there. I knew Mrs. Herion 
very well: a quiet, hard-working woman— 
pretty, too; proud as a duchess in her 
humble way. There is n’t enough work to 
go round for such as they. If the wages 
rise a bit, up goes the rent along with it. 
There ’s always somebody, a landlord or 
a sweater, to grab every penny of the in- 
crease. If you housed them for nothing, 
down would go the earnings to the point 
at which the poor things could just man- 
age to eat and drink. The Herions had 
saved a little while his work lasted, but 
her confinement and the loss of work to- 
gether pulled them down. And they went 
from bad to worse when they came this 
way. The rent was crushing. It keeps 
pace with the very need of shelter. The 
greater the crowd, the dearer the homes. 
In this quarter they are asking ‘key money’ 
now, a premium on the right of a mere first 
chance in the scramble for a lodging. What 
is London to do with all these human mis- 
fits? Why don’t we find out how to keep 
them in their villages? How can they 
strike out with their wretched education, 
suited to their ‘state in life’? You may 
walk round with me, if you like, to see our 
poor—very decent, allof them. Some of 
them might be able to tell you more than 
I can. Rose always tried to keep the best 
company among them.” 

He went with her as a forlorn hope. 
The utter inadequacy of the remedy to 
the disease was disheartening. The mis- 
sioners had evidently no grip on it. The 
soft deans by whom they were more re- 
motely inspired rarely mentioned the reli- 
gion of economic relations, the root of the 
matter, to ears polite. Their silence was 
not time-serving, but conviction. It was 
policy, too. If they rashly tampered with 
the doctrine that everybody should grow 
as rich as he could, where would charity 
get its ten-pound note? 

A few old people eked out a scanty 
subsistence under her care. It was better 
than nothing, perhaps, but—all around! 
One, a sort of specimen number, asked 
Mr. Gooding if he happened to know the 
shortest verse in the Bible. As it did hap- 
pen, he was able to tell her. Then came 
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a poser: What was the word that stood in 
the very middle of the sacred-book? He 
gave it up. She named it with triumph as 
the result of efforts that had cost her six 
months’ application to the dreary business 
of the count. 

He turned away with his rather shame- 
faced guide. 

“When did you last see the Herions ?” 
he asked. 

“George had gone out again to look for 
work. Rose was lying ill on the bed in a 
dismal room, still and quiet, with a baby 
opening its eyes, for the first time, on a 
vista of East End back yards. A mouse, 
trustful in the stagnant peace, foraged for 
its breakfast, and hardly stirred when I 
came in.” 

“Who sublets such holes?” 

“* Speculators.’ ” 

“Who owned that one?” 

“The Duke of Allonby, I believe.” 

Arthur left town that night to report. 


XXVIIT 


THREE months of the country season have 
passed, with their round of sport and play 
according to the rubric, and we are now 
at the opening of a new year. Allonby, 
by general consent, has never seen the 
like of it. There has been one steady 
whirl of ordered movement, as brisk in its 
way as the rotation of the earth. The only 
thing that saves us in the general arrange- 
ment is that the planet is forever on the 
go. If once it paused to take stock of it- 
self, we might all be shivered into frag- 
ments. Having no time for reflection, 
Augusta has been able to take the con- 
gratulations of her friends in good part, 
and to admit that her success has been al- 
most without a flaw. 

Yet, in the very moment of supreme 
satisfaction, there came a doubt. In one 
thing she had to own failure. The Herions 
were still waiting for ducal justice, still un- 
discovered—of late, even, still unsought. 
The sense of right was still strong with her. 
The sense of the smart of failure was just 
as strong, for she was as inconsistent in 
her virtues as the rest of us. 

The truth is, she had won over the duke 
alone, and the system was still against her. 
He had consented to the reinstalment of 
the Herions, but the agent, the family soli- 
citors, in fact the whole permanent staff 
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of management, had resolved that his order 
should never be carried out. He had told 
them to advertise. They advertised in the 
leading journal! A dock-laborer seeking 
himself in an agony column at threepence 
a peep was a grotesque conception, but 
he could not realize that. He suggested 
private detectives. The private detectives 
took their cue from those who instructed 
them, the more so as they naturally lan- 
guished without the stimulus of a scandal 
or acrime. Augusta was puzzled at first, 
until George Herion’s mother gave her 
the clue. “ They not goin’ to ’ave’’em back, 
your Grace, till they come in their coffins 
—mark that!” Then it all flashed on 
Augusta in an instant: “they ” meant the 
counterplot. She flushed resentment and 
indignation, and determined to find her 
birds for herself. 

Yet Allonby still claimed her for the 
moment, and in the most imperative way. 
Its brilliant season was to have an ending 
of supreme splendor in the visit of a royal 
pair. Invitations were out for a great party 
to meet a duke and duchess whose place 
was on the steps of the throne. 

It was the day of their arrival. The castle 
looked watchfulness and expectation from 
every port-hole. All were at their posts, 
from the steward to the scullions. It was 
the first visit of an heir in the direct line 
of succession for over a century, and this 
one had still some of the interest of mys- 
tery. He had been brought up in the close 
companionship of the best of mothers, one 
of the most beautiful and the most devout 
women of her time, and still as youthful 
to look at as her own children. 

The struggle for invitations to the house- 
party had been unusually keen. The party 
was limited to thirty; and, according to 
custom, every name had been submitted 
in the highest quarter. The host and hos- 
tess had drawn up their lists. The royal 
duke and duchess had used the blue pen- 
cil freely, to strike in or to strike out. 
There could not have been more orderly 
fuss about it if the choice of so many 
ambassadors had been the matter in hand. 

For, the truth is, these august persons 
had the reputation of social austerity in 
the court circle. The prince had his mo- 
ther’s horror of the smart set, and his wife 
was known to share his sentiments to the 
full. The set would cheerfully have left 
both alone in their glory, but it had to 
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reckon with them in spite of itself. To be 
at Allonby on such an occasion was, no 
doubt, to endure intolerable boredom; yet 
not to be there was, in some measure, to 
be classed. The prince was eminently 
“serious”; and it was well understood 
that when his day came society would 
have to toe the line. 

The figurative expression bore a literal 
reference. It was really a question of the 
right sort of toe for the purpose. The illus- 
trious person was familiarly known to the 
set as “ Young Square Toes.” This meant 
nothing to the prejudice of his bootmaker, 
but only that the customer, in spite of a 
limited count of years, was smitten with 
incurable age of mind. Some of those who 
called him Square Toes were hoary with 
eld; but that did not matter. Their “foot- 
wear ” was their accepted symbol of eter- 
nal youth. One symbol will serve as well 
as another to signify the most profound 
difference in the view of life. At one time, 
as we know, it was the cut in love-locks; 
to-day it is the cut in shoe-leather : yet Cav- 
alier and Roundhead maintain their ever- 
lasting conflict amid the changes of form. 
And, after all, the more joyous party may 
easily be commended to our sense of dig- 
nity by regarding them as a sort of Pointed 
Order of the fabric of state. 

The Square Toes, by common consent 
of the others, stood for the dullness of re- 
spectability and the gloom of the moral 
law—in fact, for the reaction toward puri- 
tanism in a court that had long been going 
it too fast. The Points, as they were fa- 
miliarly called, were for the joie de vivre, 
and for every other felicitous phrase that 
signified the yearning for a good time. They 
were for taking this life in a galliard and 
in a coranto, whatever might be the for- 
tunes of the next. 

It was war to the knife between them, 
as a matter of course, though their ani- 
mosity was naturally tempered in expres- 
sion by their good breeding. The Squares 
detested the Points as threatening ruin to 
the nation and discredit to the throne. 
The Points despised and ridiculed the 
Squares as killjoys whose coming suprem- 
acy in the course of nature meant sack- 
cloth for court-dress. 

Many a Point disappeared beneath the 
blue pencil in the course of revision. Some 
got through by a timely fit of mealy- 
mouthedness, or by good judgment in lying 
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low. It would have been impossible to sac- 
rifice all of them. If the proscription had 
been too rigorous, there might have been 
no house-party. 

When all was done, the factions were 
exceedingly well defined. The Squares 
included that unblemished nobleman the 
Earl of Ogreby, whose acquaintance Au- 
gusta had made soon after her arrival, 
with several members of his family. The 
earl was known for the rigor of his evan- 
gelical principles and for the studied sim- 
plicity of his life. Whatever else was 
served at his board, boiled mutton always 
had a place there; and, by friendly con- 
sultation with his tailor, he had contrived 
to introduce homespun into the composi- 
tion of his dress-suit. His hose, for all 
occasions, were of hodden-gray. You might 
have ruled a ledger with the ends of his 
shoes. These circumstances, however, are 
of minor importance, for of course the 
actual costume of the sections was only in 
accidental conformity with their symbolic 
name. The earl was accompanied by his 
son and heir, Lord Beglerbeg, who stood 
high in Christian Science, and by a daugh- 
ter, Lady Francesca Darton, who held a 
humble rank in the Salvation Army, and 
wore its serge, its bonnet, and its badge in 
the most glittering throngs. This was the 
best the neighborhood could afford in the 
ultra-respectability of devotion. But that 
qualification was not exacted by the illus- 
trious visitors, who asked only for decency. 
Two or three ministers and as many of the 
highest judges supplied gravity without any 
admixture of the ridiculous. With these 
were a few who looked in vain for an open- 
ing in great affairs, and who were part of 
that strength of England which is running 
to waste for want of organization. Mr. Bas- 
comb, the High-church dignitary of Slo- 
cum Magna, was almost of the party, 
though he was not in social residence. But 
he came and went by special desire of Mr. 
Gooding, who had a great respect for him, 
and by pressing invitation of Augusta. An- 
other contingent, quite after the prince’s 
own heart, was that of the sportsmen, who, 
for the most part, were saved from frivolity 
by the manliness of their tastes. 

The Points were variously composed. 
There was Mr. Kenneth McAlister Bruce, 
a magnate of modern finance who had no- 
thing of the Scotsman but the astuteness 
and the name. It was enough, especially 
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the first. He had shootings in the High- 
lands, a house in Park Lane, a hand in 
well-nigh every enterprise of moment in 
the country, though ostensibly his transac- 
tions were confined to the China trade. 
You found him everywhere. You bur- 
rowed into underground tubes: there he 
was. You coquetted with new and far- 
reaching patents: he was there, too. He 
financed—there it was, in a word. He was 
ready with the requisite subvention for 
every good thing going. Had he been 
present at the rise of Mohammedanism, 
he would have found the money for the 
advance on Mecca, and secured exclusive 
banking privileges with the new faith. He 
bore arms—on his note-paper; he spoke 
English with the accent of Frankfort; he 
was bold and resolute, and in the further 
reaches of his operations he was, no doubt, 
aman of blood at need. But with his com- 
mand of the best legal advice he could take 
a pound of flesh without any fear of the 
law. Neither his feet nor his manners were 
made for the Pointed style, and he walked 
Turkish carpets as uneasily as the ancient 
chief of his order walked the burning marl. 
He had the bluffness of his tremendous 
consciousness of strength, and, in all his 
transactions with his fellow-men, a sort of 
terrifying air of throwing off the mask. He 
was rude to them. They knew it, and knew 
that he knew it, too. Therein was one of 
the secrets of his power. He had obliged 
the royal house; and while, with them, he 
paid due regard to the forms, he made no 
difficulty of alluding to the duke’s chief 
guest as “the youngster,” over his cigar. 
Women of the highest rank he snubbed to 
their faces in return for his encourage- 
ment of their futile hopes for information 
as to the way to get rich. 

In his division, and, to some extent, in 
his train, was a courtly set of young men 
from Oxford, all of good birth, and with 
nothing but good breeding for their share 
of its supposed heritage of the humanities. 
They were young men who believed in 
making great strokes on the stock exchange 
and enjoying life—not coarsely, indeed, for 
they knew the value of refinement in plea- 
sure as an element of staying power. They 
had found what they conceived was a short 
cut to that Epicurean goal for which men 
have so long striven—a state in which we 
may neither suffer nor fear, a state of the 
absence of pain in the body and of trouble 
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in the mind. In this respect they were the 
very latest outcome of Oxford culture, and 
their rise had providentially synchronized 
with the world-embracing bequest of Mr. 
Rhodes. 

Another social interest was represented 
by the services, and by the army in par- 
ticular. These persons, high in command, 
knew that they had a good thing in our 
military system, and meant to hold it for 
themselves and their dependents, at least 
quite as firmly as they could have held a 
beleaguered fort. They were already cast- 
ing far-seeing glances to the future, when 
the close of the war might bring home a 
victorious general whose soul hungered to 
restore the Roman discipline and the 
Roman simplicity. They had no ill will 
for that general, but they wished to put him 
in his place, and they were determined to 
balk his berserker rage against incompe- 
tence by keeping the supreme control of the 
military machine in their own hands. They 
were accordingly preparing for his promo- 
tion to a post of great dignity beyond the 
seas to which he might employ his ravening 
energies with profit to the country, without 
disturbing the even tenor of their own way. 

At the head of a section more immedi- 
ately devoted to the arts was an amiable 
nobleman who enjoyed a great reputation 
as a collector. In a richly stocked land 
such as England, the gathering of pictures 
and statuary is mainly a thing of the past. 
The old country has all it wants in that 
line, and, besides, America has grown so 
insistent. But the curious has taken the 
place of the beautiful, and the culture of 
the postage-stamp shows that wealth and 
research need never be without an object. 
The nobleman in question had discovered 
a new hobby. Playbills were denied him by 
mere anticipation. It was the same with 
china and the various forms of hardware. 
But there remained one line of virgin en- 
terprise— omnibus and’ tram-car tickets. 
He had begun to collect these treasures for 
the benefit of posterity too late in their his- 
tory to give him the command of them at 
cost price. But he was willing to pay hand- 
somely for his neglect, and he had secured 
with incredible pains the first issues of 
nearly all the southern lines of the metrop- 
olis, and well-nigh every example of the 
northern section dating from the period of 
the assumption of control by the County 
Council. Of one or two of these, indeed, 














he possessed costly proofs before letters— 
specimens without the stamp of their date. 
He was also by no means ill provided with 
foreign examples, and he had paid par- 
ticular attention to the transatlantic, in the 
modest hope of contributing his quota to 
the promotion of the American alliance. 
His albums, adorned with a book-plate of 
his coronet and the well-known motto, 
“Punch, brothers, punch; punch with 
care,” boasted a first Milwaukee and an 
earliest San Francisco; and he was now 
in treaty for a primitive Salt Lake City, 
which had necessitated advances, not alto- 
gether agreeable in themselves, to the suc- 
cessors of the Mormon prophet. 

He was fortunate in finding a contingent 
of Americans at Allonby on this occasion 
to sympathize with his efforts, if not to aid 
him in his work. One or two of these were 
actually English by adoption, and even 
by the change of nationality. They had 
all the peculiarities of local accent, and 
even the tricks of manner—at times in 
the proportions of caricature. They were 
even prepared to suggest a belief that the 
Declaration of Independence was only a 
regrettable fit of temper, and that, by a 
proper exercise of forbearance on the part 
of the mother-country, it might yet admit 
of modifications importing a return to more 
filial sentiments. These were present, not 
by the good will of the duchess, but by 
the request of the royal pair. It was ap- 
propriate, after a fashion, for they were of 
those who are more royalist than the king. 
They had caught everything of the tone of 
a ruling caste, except, perhaps, the neces- 
sary reserves of prudence. Their estates 
on English soil were managed with a rigor 
of the rights of possession which gave the 
wandering lover of the beautiful no share 
in their glories and the resident poor but 
scant hopes of the falling crumb. 
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THE arrival was in semi-state. The duke 
awaited the royal pair at the station with 
postilions and outriders. The Volunteers 
performed the services for which Volun- 
teers appear to exist in peaceful climes. 
Augusta, looking her loveliest, was at her 
threshold. To a nice observer her smile 
of welcome might have seemed to lack 
conviction. Circumstances had somewhat 
shaken her faith in the institutions of which 
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the symbols were the glittering pageant, 
the bowing pair, and the roaring crowds. 
Though the village made as much noise as 
ever, she could not but be aware of the 
two souls that had dropped out of its reck- 
oning since she herself came to Allonby 
with blare of trumpet and beat of drum. 
The Knuckle of Veal, however, demon- 
strated as cheerily as though nothing had 
happened. Job Gurt toasted the royal 
family in the parlor. Mr. Grimber gave 
them personal encouragement with heart, 
or at any rate with hat and voice, outside. 
He was ably seconded by Mr. Raif, who 
led the shouting of the village choir. Mary 
and her father were among the first to be 
presented. Mr. Kisbye was effectually ab- 
sent, as before; yet, for all that, he con- 
trived to signalize his existence by a 
flaunting banner and the discharge of an 
impertinent gun. 

A glance at the chief guest served to 
show the extreme injustice of party nomen- 
clature. He had been seriously maligned 
by his nickname. His toe-caps would have 
gone through the eye of a needle. Nor 
was there the slightest severity in his man- 
ner. His air was not wanting in cordiality ; 
and if he had a fault, it was only in a 
certain suffusion of correctness. It was 
probably only an effect of shyness: he 
seemed to have been exceedingly well 
brought up. 

His demeanor toward the Points left 
little to be desired. He seemed absolutely 
unaware of their existence as a faction, and 
he received their homage as though re- 
hearsing for his future part of the father 
of all his people. His consort followed his 
lead. Their ladies and gentlemen in at- 
tendance bore themselves with less tact, 
and were to be suspected of a sniff. 

There was barely time to dress for the 
great dinner which was the chief cere- 
monial feature of the day. The luggage 
poured in from the distant railway-station 
in the wake of the visitors, and the village 
kept in line to cheer the brakes long after 
it had caught the last sight of the car- 
riages. 

It was understood that, for all the three 
days of the visit, the same costume would 
not be worn twice. The maids had the 
care-worn look of trainers engaged in the 
last touches on racing day. They peeped 
over the great staircase with an air of 
mingled triumph and solicitude as they 
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delivered their starters at scratch for the 
procession from the drawing-room. 

If the banquet was at first sacramental 
in its solemnity, it was all the fault of the 
Points. They were too manifestly on their 
good behavior, and their enforced homage 
to the sense of propriety seemed to freeze 
the genial current of their souls. They con- 
fined themselves, for the most part, to the 
generalities of sport; but one who hap- 
pened to be nearest to the prince branched 
off into the question of Arctic travel, with 
no very conspicuous success. The Squares 
had an easier part to play. They had only 
to eat their dinner to feel perfectly at their 
ease. ‘The Earl of Ogreby, flattered by a 
special attention of the chef to his yearn- 
ings for boiled mutton, softened into a 
joke which seemed to give a final touch of 
intensity to the prevailing gloom. The 
meal might have been a total failure but 
for the happy accident of a report, in 
stealthy circulation, which seemed to di- 
vide the honors of curiosity between Mr. 
Gooding and the prince. It was whispered 
that the young Californian was the agent 
in advance of a new colossal combination 
which was to make the roast beef of old 
England a mere side-dish to American 
pork and beans. He knew nothing of the 
cause of the attentions which were show- 
ered on him in consequence; but, being 
human, he could only be pleased by their 
effect. Strong men sought to catch his eye 
with glances of respect. Beautiful and 
high-born women unmistakably gave him 
permission to offer his homage at a later 
stage. The Bruce himself, for the moment, 
was in eclipse. Arthur’s looks and _ his 
unfailing courtesy were other things that 
told in his favor. He was surrounded in 
the drawing-room, while the Bruce scat- 
tered incivilities in his path without so 
much as the correction of a fan. 

The support of his own countrywomen 
set the seal on Mr. Gooding’s success. A 
few gave it reluctantly, under the uneasy 
suspicion that he might, after all, be only 
something in literature or art. They were 
naturally more exclusive in this respect 
than the society whose manners they aped. 
His relationship to the duchess, his edu- 
cation, and his bearing would not have 
sufficed ; for, to say the truth, these fastidi- 
ous persons were only watching for the 
opportunity of snubbing Augusta as a par- 
venue in herownhome. She had not given 
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them the opportunity; that was all. The 
rumor of her brother’s share in cosmic 
finance seemed to decide the matter in his 
favor. 

“T am still not so sure that he isin New 
York society,” said one of them to the 
Countess of Ogreby, “but I will go as far 
as this: if both of us were there now, 
I should send him a card for my next 
party.” 

The countess, a plain woman in more 
senses than one, seemed mystified. 

“ Because he ’s rich?” 

“No; not that, exactly.” 

“T see. He has such nice manners.” 

“Oh, dear, no.” 

“Then manners don’t count?” 

“Yes, they do; and yet— ” 

“And wealth is not everything ?”’ 

“On the contrary; yet—” 

“And you ’ve no such thing as rank ?”’ 

“In one way of looking at it; but—” 

The old lady listened in a state of stupe- 
faction. Her only clear impression was a 
confirmation of her dislike of the subtleties 
of the Athanasian creed. 

The entertainment put a stop to further 
conversation. It was of the usual kind: 


stars of opera at a guinea a note; a short 
drawing-room comedy in one act by dis- 


tinguished amateurs, most superbly cos- 
tumed; a fencing-bout by a French and 
an English performer of the first distinction. 
A zenana dance by a young lady, where- 
with the Points had hoped to secure a 
little of the fun of the fair, had been ruled 
out by the blue pencil. The discomfited 
party yawned through the program until 
the withdrawal of the royal pair enabled 
them to seek their consolation in the smok- 
ing-room. Hard fate, however, attended 
them even here. The Squares invaded this 
scene of repose with the royal duke at their 
head. For a time the talk, in deference 
to his tastes, turned almost exclusively on 
the prospects of to-morrow’s sport. But 
Providence was still watchful over the 
dispirited faction, and at the third cigar- 
ette he took his leave, with most of the 
Squares in his train. It is the unwritten 
law of such gatherings everywhere: the 
Points usually sit out the others, but, 
until this comes to pass, the conversation 
is kept within the safest limits. At a later 
period it takes, if not a wider, a more per- 
sonal, range; and with the small hours it is 
apt to descend to scandals, with those who 
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feel themselves sure of one another both 
in taste and in respect for the professional 
secret. When successive reductions have 
brought about a final survival of the un- 
fittest, you may hear anything you are 
willing to listen to. As the hours wore on, 
that glittering Point, Tom Penniquicke, 
was telling how the true heir to the great- 
est peerage in England now languished as 
a publican on one of his late father’s town 
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estates, for want of the power to establish 
his rights, if not even of the very knowledge 
of them—confined to Tom and his set. He 
was also able to show how the equally in- 
nocent usurper of his title was really of 
peasant origin on one side. It was rather 
fresh to the listeners, but the servants knew 
it all by heart. 

And the evening and two o’clock the 
next morning were the first day. 


(To be continued) 


& LOST STORY 


BY FRANK NORRIS 


Author of ‘‘ The Octopus,”’ ‘‘ The Pit,” ete. 


Wey U nine o’clock that morn- 
ing Rosella arrived in 
her little office on the 
third floor of the great 
publishing-house _ of 
Conant & Company, 
and putting up her veil 
without removing her 

hat, addressed herself to her day’s work. 

She went through her meager and unim- 
portant mail, wrote a few replies, and then 
turned to the pile of volunteer manu- 
scripts which it was her duty to read and 
report upon. 

For Rosella was Conant’s “ reader,” and 
so well was she acquainted with the needs 
of the house, so thorough was she in her 
work, and so great was the reliance upon 
her judgment, that she was the only one 
employed. Manuscripts that she “passed 
up” went direct to Conant himself, while 
the great army of the “declined” had no 
second chance. For the “unavailables”’ 
her word was final. 

From the first—which was when her in- 
itial literary venture, a little book of short 
tales of Sicily and the Sicilians, was pub- 
lished by the house—her relations with the 
Conants had been intimate. Conant be- 
lieved in her, and for the sake of the time 
when her books could be considered safe 
investments was willing to lose a few dol- 


“ 


lars during the time of her apprenticeship. 
For the tales had enjoyed only a fleeting 
succes d’estime. Her style was, like her tem- 
perament, delicately constructed and of 
extreme refinement, not the style to appeal 
to the masses. It was “searched,” a little 
préieuse, and the tales themselves were di- 
aphanous enough, polished little conées, the 
points subtle, the action turning upon mi- 
nute psychological distinctions. 

Yet she had worked desperately hard 
upon their composition. She was of those 
very few who sincerely cannot write unless 
the mood be propitious ; and her state of 
mind, the condition of hér emotions, was 
very apt to influence her work for good or 
ill, as the case might be. 

But a succés d’estime fills no purses, and 
favorable reviews in the literary periodicals 
are not “negotiable paper.”” Rosella could 
not yet live wholly by her pen, and, while 
awaiting the time of her arrival, thought 
herself fortunate when the house offered 
her the position of reader. 

This arrival of hers was no doubt to be 
hastened, if not actually assured, by the 
publication of her first novel, “ Patroclus,” 
upon which she was at this time at work. 
The evening before, she had read the draft 
of the story to Trevor, and even now, as 
she cut the string of the first manuscript of 
the pile, she was thinking over what Tre- 
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vor had said of it, and smiling as she 
thought. 

It was through Conant that Rosella had 
met the great novelist and critic, and it was 
because of Conant that Trevor had read 
Rosella’s first little book. He had taken an 
interest at once, and had found occasion to 
say to her that she had it in her to make a 
niche for herself in American letters. 

He was a man old enough to be her 
grandfather, and Rosella often came to see 
him in his study, to advise with him as to 
doubtful points in her stories or as to ideas 
for those as yet unwritten. To her his 
opinion was absolutely final. This old gen- 
tleman, this elderly man of letters, who had 
seen the rise and fall of adozen schools, was 
above the influence of fads, and he whose 
books were among the classics even before 
his death was infallible in his judgments 
of the work of the younger writers. All the 
stages of their evolution were known to 
him —all their mistakes, all their successes. 
He understood; and a story by one of 
them, a poem, a novel, that bore the stamp 
of his approval, was “sterling.” Work that 
he declared a failure was such in very ear- 
nest, and might as well be consigned as 
speedily as possible to the grate or the 
waste-basket. 

When, therefore, he had permitted him- 
self to be even enthusiastic over “ Patro- 
clus,” Rosella had been elated beyond the 
power of expression, and had returned 
home with blazing cheeks and shining eyes, 
to lie awake half the night thinking of her 
story, planning, perfecting, considering and 
reconsidering. 

Like her short stories, the tale was of 
extreme delicacy in both sentiment and de- 
sign. It was a little fanciful, a little elab- 
orate, but of an ephemeral poetry. It was 
all“ atmosphere,” and its success depended 
upon the minutest precision of phrasing 
and the nicest harmony between idea and 
word. There was much in mere effect of 
words ; and more important than mere plot 
was the feeling produced by the balancing 
of phrases and the cadence of sentence and 
paragraph. 

Only a young woman of Rosella’s com- 
plexity, of her extreme sensitiveness, could 
have conceived “ Patroclus,” nor could she 
herself hope to complete it successfully at 
any other period of her life. Any earlier 
she would have been too immature to 
adapt herself to its demands ; any later she 
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would have lost the spontaneity, the sez- 
nesse, and the freshness which were to con- 
tribute to its greatest charm. 

The tale itself was simple. Instead of a 
plot, a complication, it built itself around 
a central idea, and it was the originality 
of this idea, this motif, that had impressed 
Trevor so strongly. Indeed, Rosella’s 
draft could convey no more than that. 
Her treatment was all to follow. But here 
she was sure of herself. The style would 
come naturally as she worked. 

She was ambitious, and in her craving to 
succeed, to be recognized and accepted, 
was all that passionate eagerness that only 
the artist knows. So far success had been 
denied her; but now at last she seemed to 
see light. Her “ Patroclus” would make 
her claims good. Everything depended 
upon that. 

She had thought over this whole situa- 
tion while she removed the wrappings from 
the first manuscript of the pile upon her 
desk. Even then her fingers itched for the 
pen, and the sentences and phrases of the 
opening defined themselves clearly in her 
mind. But that was not to be the immedi- 
ate work. The unlovely bread-and-butter 
business pressed upon her. With a long 
breath she put the vision from her and 
turned her attention to the task at hand. 

After her custom, she went through the 
pile, glancing at the titles and first lines of 
each manuscript, and putting it aside in the 
desk corner to be considered in detail 
later on. 

She almost knew in advance that of the 
thirty-odd volunteers of that day’s batch 
not one would prove available. The man- 
uscripts were tagged and numbered in the 
business office before they came to her, and 
the number of the first she picked up that 
morning was 1120, and this since the first 
of the year. Of the eleven hundred she 
had accepted only three. Of these three, 
two had failed entirely after publication ; 
the third had barely paid expenses. What 
a record! How hopeless it seemed! Yet 
the strugglers persisted. Did it not seem 
as if No, 1120, Mrs. Allen Bowen of Benton- 
ville, South Dakota—did it not seem as if 
she could know that the great American 
public has no interest in, no use for, 
“Thoughts on the Higher Life,” a series 
of articles written for the county paper— 
foolish little articles revamped from Rus- 
kin and Matthew Arnold? 
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And 1121—what was this? The initial 
lines ran: “‘Oh, damn everything!’ ex- 
claimed Percival Holcombe, as he dropped 
languidly into a deep-seated leather chair 
by the club window which commanded a 
view of the noisy street crowded with fash- 
ion and frivolity, wherein the afternoon’s 
sun, freed from its enthralling mists, which 
all day long had jealously obscured his 
beams, was gloating o’er the panels of the 
carriages of noblemen who were returning 
from race-track and park, and the towhead 
of the little sweeper who plied his humble 
trade which earned his scanty supper that 
he ate miles away from that gay quarter 
wherein Percival Holcombe, who—”’ Ro- 
sella paused for sheer breath. This sort 
did not need to be read. It was declined 
already. She picked up the next. It was 
in an underwear-box of green paste- 
board. 

“The staid old town of Salem,” it read, 
“was all astir one bright and sunny morn- 
ing in the year 1604.” Rosella groaned. 
“Another!” she said. “ Now,” she con- 
tinued, speaking to herself and shutting her 
eyes—“now about the next page the 
‘portly burgess’ will address the heroine as 
‘Mistress,’ and will say, ‘An’ whither away 
so early ?’” She turned over toverify. She 
was wrong. The portly burgess had said: 
“Good morrow, Mistress Priscilla. An’ 
where away so gaily bedizened?” She 
sighed as she put the manuscript away. 
“Why, and, oh, why wi// they do it!” she 
murmured. 

The next one, 1123, was a story “Com- 
piled from the Memoirs of One Perkin 
Althorpe, Esq., Sometime Field-Cornet in 
His Majesty’s Troop of Horse,” and was 
sown thick with objurgation—“ Ods- 
wounds!” “ Body o’ me!” “ A murrain on 
thee!” “ By my halidom!” and all the rest 
of the sweepings and tailings of Scott and 
the third-rate romanticists. 

“ Declined,” said Rosella, firmly, tossing 
it aside. She turned to 1124: 

“ About three o’clock of a roseate day 
in early spring two fashionables of the 
softer sex, elegantly arrayed, might have 
been observed sauntering languidly down 
Fifth Avenue. 

“*Are you going to Mrs. Van Billion’s 
musicale to-night ?’ inquired the older of 
the two, a tall and striking demi-brunette, 
turning to her companion. 

“*No, indeed,’ replied the person thus 
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addressed, a blonde of exquisite coloring. 
‘No, indeed. The only music one hears 
there is the chink of silver dollars. Ha! 
ha! ha! ha!’” 

Rosella winced as if in actual physical 
anguish. “ And the author calls it a ‘social 
satire’! she exclaimed. “ How can she! 
How can she!” 

She turned to the next. It was written in 
script that was a model of neatness, mar- 
gined, correctly punctuated, and addressed, 
“ Harold Vickers,” with the town and State. 
Its title was “The Last Dryad,” and the 
poetry of the phrase stuck in her mind. 
She read the first lines, then the first page, 
then two. 

“Come,” said Rosella, “there is some- 
thing in this.” At once she was in a little 
valley in Boeotia in the Arcadian day. It 
was evening. There was no wind. Some- 
where a temple opalescent in the sunset 
suggested rather than defined itself. A 
landscape developed such as Turner in a 
quiet mood might have evolved, and with it 
a feeling of fantasy, of remoteness, of pure, 
true classicism. A note of pipes was in the 
air, sheep bleated, and Daphne, knee-deep 
in the grass, surging an answer to the 
pipes, went down to meet her shepherd. 

Rosella breathed a great sigh of relief. 
Here at last was a possibility —a new writer 
with a new, sane view of his world and his 
work. Anewpoet,infine. Sheconsulted the 
name and address given— Harold Vickers, 
Ash Fork, Arizona. There was something in 
that Harold; perhaps education and good 
people. But the Vickers told her nothing. 
And where was Ash Fork, Arizona; and 
why and how had “ The Last Dryad”’ been 
written there, of all places the green world 
round? How came the inspiration for 
that classic paysage, such as Ingres would 
have loved, from the sage-brush and cac- 
tus? “Well,” she told herself, “ Moore 
wrote ‘Lalla Rookh’ in a back room in 
London, among the chimney-pots and 
soot. Maybe the proportion is inverse. 
But, Mr. Harold Vickers of Ash Fork, Ari- 
zona, your little book is, to say the least, 
well worth its ink.” 

She went through the other manuscripts 
as quickly as was consistent with fairness, 
and declined them all. Then settling her- 
self comfortably in her chair, she plunged, 
with the delight of an explorer venturing 
upon new ground, into the pages of “ The 
Last Dryad.” 
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Four hours later she came, as it were, 
to herself, to find that she sat lax in her 
place, with open, upturned palms, and eyes 
vacantly fixed upon the opposite wall. 
“The Last Dryad,” read to the final word, 
was tumbled in a heap upon the floor. It 
was past her luncheon-hour. Her cheeks 
flamed; her hands were cold and moist; 
and her heart beat thick and slow, clogged, 
as it were, by its own heaviness. 

But the lapse of time was naught to her, 
nor the fever that throbbed in her head. 
Her world, like a temple of glass, had 
come down dashing about her. The future, 
which had beckoned her onward, —a fairy 
in the path wherein her feet were set, —was 
gone, and at the goal of her ambition and 
striving she saw suddenly a stranger stand, 
plucking down the golden apples that she 
so long and passionately had desired. 

For “The Last Dryad” was her own, 
her very, very own and cherished “ Patro- 
clus.” 

That the other author had taken the 
story from a different view-point, that his 
treatment varied, that the approach was 
his own, that the wording was his own, 
produced not the least change upon the 
final result. The idea, the motif, was iden- 
tical in each; identical in every particular, 
identical in effect, in suggestion. The two 
tales were one. That was the fact, the un- 
shakable fact, the block of granite that a 
malicious fortune had flung athwart her 
little pavilion of glass. 

At first she jumped to the conclusion of 
chicanery. At first there seemed no other 
explanation. “ Hestole it,” she cried, rous- 
ing vehemently from her inertia —“ mine — 
mine. He stole my story.” 

But common sense prevailed in the end. 
No, there was no possible chance for theft. 
She had not spoken of “ Patroclus ” to any 
one but Trevor. Her manuscript draft had 
not once left her hands. No; it wasacoin- 
cidence, nothing more—one of those fate- 
ful coincidences with which the scientific 
and literary worlds are crowded. And he, 
this unknownVickers,this haphazard genius 
of Ash Fork, Arizona, had the prior claim. 
Her “ Patroclus” must remain unwritten. 
The sob caught and clutched at her throat 
at last. 

“Oh,” she cried in a_ half-whisper— 
“oh, my chance, my hopes, my foolish little 


hopes! And now “his / To have it all come 
to nothing —when I was so proud, so buoy- 
ant—and Mr. Trevor and all! Oh, could 
anything be more cruel!” 

And then, of all moments, ex machina, 
Harold Vickers’s card was handed in. 

She stared at it an instant, through tears, 
amazed and incredulous. Surely some one 
was playing a monstrous joke upon her 
to-day. Soon she would come upon the 
strings and false bottoms and wigs and 
masks of the game. But the office-boy’s 
contemplation of her distress was real. 
Something must be done. The whole ma- 
chine of things could not indefinitely hang 
thus suspended, inert, waiting her pleasure. 

“Yes,” she exclaimed all at once. “ Very 
well; show him in”’; and she had no more 
than gathered up the manuscript of “The 
Last Dryad”’ from the floor when its au- 
thor entered the room. 

He was very young, —certainly not more 
than twenty-three,—tall, rather poorly 
dressed, an invalid, beyond doubt, and the 
cough and the flush on the high cheek-bone 
spelled the name of the disease. The pep- 
per-and-salt suit, the shoe-string cravat, and 
the broad felt hat were frankly Arizona. 
And he was diffident, constrained, sitting 
uncomfortably on the chair as a mark of 
respect, smiling continually, and, as he 
talked, throwing in her name at almost 
every phrase: 

“No, Miss Beltis ; yes, Miss Beltis ; quite 
right, Miss Beltis.” 

His embarrassment helped her to her 
own composure, and by the time she came 
to question him as to his book and the rea- 
sons that brought him from Ash Fork to 
New York, she had herself in hand. 

“T have received an unimportant gov- 
ernment appointment in the Fisheries .De- 
partment,” he explained, “and as I was in 
New York for the week I thought I might 
—not that I wished to seem to hurry you, 
Miss Beltis—but I thought I might ask if 
you had come to—to my little book yet.” 

In five minutes of time Rosella knew just 
where Harold Vickers was to be placed, to 
what type he belonged. He was the young 
man of great talent who, so far from being 
discovered by the outside world, had not 
even discovered himself. He would be in 
two minds as yet about his calling in life, 
whether it was to be the hatching of fish or 
the writing of “ Last Dryads.” No one had 
yet taken him in hand, had so much as 
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spoken a word to him. If she told him now 
that his book was a ridiculous failure, he 
would no doubt say—and believe—that 
she was quite right, that he had felt as 
much himself. If she told him his book 
was a little masterpiece, he would be just 
as certain to tell himself, and with equal 
sincerity, that he had known it from the 
first. 

He had offered his manuscript nowhere 
else as yet. He was as new as an over- 
night daisy, and as destructible in Rosella’s 
hands. 

“Yes,” she said at length, “I have read 
your manuscript.” She paused a moment, 
then: “ But I am not quite ready to pass 
upon it yet.” 

He was voluble in his protestations. 

“Oh, that is all right,” she interrupted. 
“T can come to the second reading in a 
day or two. I could send you word by the 
end of the week.” 

“Thank you, Miss Beltis.” He paused 
awkwardly, smiling in deprecatory fashion. 
“Do you—from what you have seen of it 
—read of it—do you—how does it strike 
you? As good enough to publish—or fit 
for the waste-basket ? ” 

Ah, why had this situation leaped upon 
her thus unawares, and all unprepared! 
Why had she not been allowed time, op- 
portunity, to fortify herself! What she said 
now would mean so much. Best err, then, 
on the safe side; and which side was that ? 
Her words seemed to come of themselves, 
and she almost physically felt herself 
withdraw from the responsibility of what 
this other material Rosella Beltis was 
saying. 

“T don’t know,” said the other Rosella. 
“T should not care to say—so soon. You 
see—there are so many manuscripts. I 
generally trust to the first impression on the 
second reading.” She did not even hear 
his answer, but she said, when he had done 
speaking, that even in case of an unfavor- 
able report there were, of course, other pub- 
lishers. 

But he answered that the judgment of 
such a house as the Conants would suf- 
fice for him. Somehow he could not ped- 
dle his story about New York. If the 
Conants would not take his work, nobody 
would. 

And that was the last remark of impor- 
tance he made. During the few remaining 
moments of his visit they spoke of unessen- 
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tials, and before she was aware he had gone 
away, leaving with her a memorandum of 
his address at the time. 


Ill 


SHE did not sleep that night. When she 
left the office she brought “The Last 
Dryad” home with her, and till far into 
the night she read it and re-read it, com- 
paring it and contrasting it with “ Patro- 
clus,” searching diligently if perhaps there 
were not some minute loophole of evasion 
for her, some devious passage through 
which tortuously she might escape. But 
amid the shattered panes of her glass pa- 
vilion the block of stone persisted, inert, 
immovable. The stone could not be raised, 
the little edifice could not be rebuilt. 

Then at last, inevitably, the temptation 
came—came and grew and shut about her 
and gripped her close. She began to tem- 
porize, to advance excuses. Was not her 
story the better one? Granted that the idea 
was the same, was not the treatment, the 
presentation, more effective? Should not 
the fittest survive? Was it not right that 
the public should have the better version ? 
Suppose “ Patroclus ” had been written by 
a third person, and she had been called 
upon to choose between it and “The Last 
Dryad,” would she not have taken “ Patro- 
clus” and rejected the other? Ah, but 
“ Patroclus”” was not yet written! Well, 
that was true. But the draft of it was; the 
idea of it had been conceived eight months 
ago. Perhaps she had thought of her story 
before Vickers had thought of his. Per- 
haps ? No; it was very probable ; there was 
no doubt of it, in fact. That was the im- 
portant thing: the conception of the idea, 
not the execution. And if this was true, her 
claim was prior. 

But what would Conant say of such rea- 
soning, and Trevor—would they approve ? 
Would they agree ? 

“Yes, they would,” she cried the instant 
the thought occurred to her. “Yes, they 
would, they would, they would; I know 
they would. I am sure of it; sure of it.” 

But she knew they would not. The idea 
of right persisted and persisted. Rosella 
was on the rack, and slowly, inevitably, 
resistlessly the temptation grew and gath- 
ered, and snared her feet and her hands, 
and, fold on fold, lapped around her like a 
veil. 
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A great and feminine desire to shift the 
responsibility began to possess her mind. 

“T cannot help it,” she cried. “I am not 
to blame. It is all very well to preach, but 
how would—any one do in my case? It is 
not my fault.” 

And all at once, without knowing how or 
why, she found that she had written, sealed, 
stamped, and addressed a note to Harold 
Vickers declining his story. 

But this was a long way from actually 
rejecting “ The Last Dryad ”’ —rejecting it 
in favor of “ Patroclus.” She had only 
written the note, so she told herself, just to 
see how the words would look. It was 
merely an impulse ; would come to nothing, 
of course. Let us put it aside, that note, 
and seriously consider this trying situation. 

Somehow it seemed less trying now; 
somehow the fact of her distress seemed less 
poignant. There was a way out of it—stop. 
No; do not look at the note there on the 
table. There was a way out, no doubt, but 
not that one; no, of course not that one. 
Rosella laughed a little. How easily some 
one else, less scrupulous, would solve this 
problem! Well, she could solve it, too, and 
keep her scruples as well; but not to-night. 
Now she was worn out. To-morrow it 
would look different to her. 

She went to bed and tossed wide-eyed 
and wakeful till morning, then rose, and 
after breakfast prepared to go to the office 
as usual. The manuscript of “The Last 
Dryad” lay on her table, and while she 
was wrapping it up her eye fell upon the 
note to Harold Vickers. 

“Why,” she murmured, with a little 
grimace of astonishment—“ why, how is 
this? I thought I burned that last night. 
How could I have forgotten!” 

She could have burned it then. The fire 
was crackling in the grate; she had but to 
toss it in. But she preferred to delay. 

“T will drop it in some ash-can or down 
some sewer on the way to the office,” she 
said to herself. She slipped it into her muff 
and hurried away. But on the way to the 
cable-car noash-can presented itself. True, 
she discovered the opening of a sewer on 
the corner where she took her car. But a 
milkman and a police officer stood near at 
hand in conversation, occasionally glan- 
cing at her, and no doubt they would have 
thought it strange to see this well-dressed 
yourg woman furtively dropping a sealed 
letter into a sewer-vent. 
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She held it awkwardly in her hand all of 
her way down-town, and still carried it there 
when she had descended from her car and 
took her way up the cross-street toward 
Conant’s. 

She suddenly remembered that she had 
other letters to mail that morning. For two 
days the weekly epistles that she wrote 
home to her mother and younger sister had 
been overlooked in her pocket. She found 
a mail-box on the corner by the Conant 
building and crossed over to it, holding her 
mother’s and sister’s letters inone hand and 
the note to Vickers in the other. 

Carefully scanning the addresses, to 
make sure she did not confuse the letters, 
she dropped in her home correspondence, 
then stood there a moment irresolute. 

Irresolute as to what, she could not say. 
Her decision had been taken in the matter 
of “The Last Dryad.” She would accept 
it, as it deserved. Whether she was still to 
write “ Patroclus”’ was a matter to be con- 
sidered later. Well, she was glad she had 
settled it all. If she had not come to this 
conclusion she might have been, at that 
very instant, dropping the letter to Harold 
Vickers into the box. She would have 
stood, thus, facing the box, have raised 
the cast-iron flap,—this with one hand, — 
and with the other have thrust the note into 
the slide—thus. 

Her fingers closed hard upon the letter at 
the very last instant—ah, not too late. But 
suppose she had, but for one second, 
opened her thumb and forefinger and— 
what? What would come of it? 

And there, with the letter yet on the edge 
of the drop she called up again the entire 
situation, the identity of the stories, the 
jeopardizing — no, the wrecking — of her fu- 
ture career by this chance-thrown barrier 
in the way. Why hesitate, why procrasti- 
nate ? Her thoughts came to her in a whirl. 
If she acted quickly now,—took the leap 
with shut eyes, reckless of result,—she 
could truly be sorry then, truly acknow- 
ledge what was right, believe that Vickers 
had the prior claim without the hard ne- 
cessity of acting up to her convictions. At 
least, this harrowing indecision would be 
over with. 

“Indecision? ’”’ What was this she was 
saying ? Had she not thismoment told her- 
self that she was resolved—resolved to ac- 
cept “ The Last Dryad”’? Resolved to ac- 
cept it? Was that true? Had she done 
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so? Had she not made up her mind long 
ago to decline it—decline it with full know- 
ledge that its author would destroy it once 
the manuscript should be returned? 

These thoughts had whisked through her 
mind with immeasurable rapidity. The let- 
ter still rested half in, half out of the drop. 
She still held it there. 

By now Rosella knew if she let it fall she 
would do so deliberately, with full know- 
ledge of what she was about. She could not 
afterward excuse herself by saying that she 
had been confused, excited, acting upon an 
unreasoned impulse. No; it would be de- 
liberate, deliberate, deliberate. She would 
have to live up to that decision, whatever 
it was, for many months to come, perhaps 
for years. Perhaps,—who could say ?— 
perhaps it might affect her character per- 
manently. In acrisis little forces are impor- 
tant, disproportionately so. And then it 
was, and thus it was, that Rosella took her 
resolve. She raised the iron flap once more, 
and saying aloud and with a ring of defi- 
ance in her voice: “ Deliberately, deliber- 
ately ; I don’t care,” loosed her hold upon 
the letter. She heard it fall with a soft rus- 
tling impact upon the accumulated mail- 
matter in the bottom of the box. 

A week later she received her letter back 
with a stamped legend across its face in- 
forming her with dreadful terseness that the 
party to whom the letter was addressed was 
deceased. She divined a blunder, but for 
all that, and with Heaven knew what con- 
flicting emotions, sought confirmation in 
the daily press. ‘There, at the very end of 
the column, stood the notice: 


ViICcKERS. At New York, on Sunday, No- 
vember 12, Harold Anderson Vickers, in the 
twenty-third year of hisage. Arizona papers 
please copy. Notice of funeral hereafter. 


Three days later she began to write “ Pa- 
troclus.” 


IV 


ROSELLA stood upon the door-step of 
Trevor’s house, closing her umbrella and 
shaking the water from the folds of her 
mackintosh. It was between eight and nine 
in the evening, and since morning a fine 


rain had fallen steadily. But no stress of 
weather could have kept Rosella at home 
that evening. A week previous she had sent 
to Trevor the type-written copy of the 
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completed “ Patroclus,” and to-night she 
was to call for the manuscript and listen to 
his suggestions and advice. 

She had triumphed in the end—tri- 
umphed over what, she had not always 
cared to inquire. But once the pen in her 
hand, once “ Patroclus” begun, and the 
absorption of her mind, her imagination, 
her every faculty, in the composition of the 
story, had not permitted her to think of or 
to remember anything else. 

And she saw that her work was good. 
She had tested it by every method, held it 
up to her judgment in all positions and from 
all sides, and in her mind, so far as she 
could see, and she was a harsh critic for her 
own work, it stood the tests. Not the least 
of her joys was the pleasure that she knew 
Trevor would take in her success. She 
could foresee just the expression of his face 
when he would speak, could forecast just 
the tones of the voice, the twinkle of the 
kindly eyes behind the glasses. 

When she entered the study, she found 
Trevor himself, as she had expected, wait- 
ing for her in slippers and worn velvet 
jacket, pipe in hand, and silk skullcap 
awry upon the silver-white hair. He ex- 
tended an inky hand, and still holding it 
and talking, led her to an easy-chair near 
the hearth. 

Even through the perturbation of her 
mind Rosella could not but wonder—for 
the hundredth time— at the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the great novelist and the 
nature of his books. These latter were, 
each and all of them, wonders of artistic 
composition, compared with the hordes of 
latter-day pictures. They were the aristo- 
crats of their kind, full of reserved force, 
unimpeachable in dignity, stately even, at 
times veritably austere. 

And Trevor himself was a short, rotund 
man, rubicund as to face, bourgeois as to 
clothes and surroundings (the bisque statu- 
ette of a fisher-boy obtruded the vulgarity 
of its gilding and tinting from the mantel- 
piece), jovial in manner, indulging even in 
slang. One might easily have set him down 
as a retired groceryman—wholesale per- 
haps, but none the less a groceryman. Yet 
touch him upon the subject of his profes- 
sion, and the bonhomie lapsed away from 
him at once. Then he became serious. Lit- 
erature was not a thing to be trifled with. 

Thus it was to-night. For five minutes 
Trevor filled the room with the roaring of 
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his own laughter and the echoes of his own 
vociferous voice. He was telling a story — 
a funny story, about what Rosella, with her 
thoughts on “ Patroclus,’”’ could not for the 
life of her have said, and she must needs lis- 
ten in patience and with perfunctory mer- 
riment while the narrative was conducted to 
its close with all the accompaniment of 
stamped feet and slapped knees. 

“Why, becoth, mithtah,’ said that nig- 
ger. ‘Dat dawg ain’ good fo’ nothin’ ailse ; 
so I jes rickon he ’th boun’ to be a coon 
dawg’”’ ; andthe author of “ Snow in April 
pounded the arm of his chair and roared till 
the gas-fixtures vibrated. 

Then at last, taking advantage of a lull 
in the talk, Rosella, unable to contain her 
patience longer, found breath to remark: 

“And ‘Patroclus’ — my — my _ little 
book ?” 

“Ah—hum, yes. ‘ Patroclus,’ your story. 
I ’ve read it.” 

At once another man was before her, or 
rather the writer—the novelist —7# the man. 
Something of the dignity of his literary style 
immediately seemed to invest him with a 
new character. He fell quiet, grave, not a 
little abstracted, and Rosella felt her heart 
sink. Her little book (never had it seemed 
so insignificant, so presumptuous as now) 
had been on trial before a relentless tribu- 
nal, had indeed undergone the ordeal of fire. 
But the verdict, the verdict! Quietly, but 
with cold hands clasped tight together, she 
listened while the greatest novelist of Amer- 
ica passed judgment upon her effort. 

“Yes; I ’ve read it,” continued Trevor. 
“Read it carefully—carefully. You have 
worked hard upon it. Icansee that. You 
have put your whole soul into it, put all of 
yourself into it. The narrative is all there, 
and I have nothing but good words to say 
to you about the construction, the mere 
mechanics of it. But—” 

Would he never goon? What was this ? 
What did that “But” mean? What else 
but disaster could it mean? Rosella shut 
her teeth. 

“But, to speak very frankly, my dear 
girl, there is something lacking. Oh, the 
idea, the motif—that—”’ he held up a hand. 
“ That is as intact as when you read me the 
draft. The central theme, the approach, 
the grouping of the characters, the dia- 
logue —all good—all good. The thing that 


is lacking I find very hard to define. But 
the mood of the story, shall we say ?—the 
mood of the story is—”’ he stopped, frown- 
ing in perplexity, hesitating. The great 
master of words for once found himself at 
a loss for expression. “The mood is some- 
how truculent, when it should be as suave, 
as quiet, as the very river you describe. 
Don’t you see ? Can’t you understand what 
I mean? In this ‘Patroclus’ the atmo- 
sphere, the little, delicate, subtle sentiment, 
is everything—everything. What was the 
mere story? Nothing without the proper 
treatment. And it was just in this fine, 
intimate relationship between theme and 
treatment that the success of the book was 
to be looked for. I thought I could be sure 
of youthere. I thought that you of all peo- 
ple could work out that motif adequately. 
But—”’ he waved a hand over the manu- 
script that lay at her elbow—“ this—it is 
not the thing. This is a poor criticism, you 
will say, merely a marshaling of empty 
phrases, abstractions. Well, that may be; I 
repeat, it is very hard for me to define just 
what there is of failure in your ‘ Patroclus.’ 
Sut it is empty, dry, hard, barren. Am I 
cruel to speak so frankly? If I were less 
frank, my dear girl, I would be less just, 
less kind. You have told merely the story, 
have narrated episodes in their sequence of 
time, and where the episodes have stopped 
there you have ended the book. The 
whole animus that should have put the life 
into it is gone, or, if it is not gone, it is so 
perverted that it is incorrigible. To my 
mind the book is a failure.” 

Rosella did not answer when ‘Trevor 
ceased speaking, and there was a long si- 
lence. Trevor looked at her anxiously. He 
had hated to hurt her. Rosella gazed 
vaguely at the fire. Then at last the tears 
filled her eyes. 

“T am sorry, very, very sorry,” said 
Trevor, kindly. “ But to have told you any- 
thing but the truth would have done youa 
wrong —and, then, no earnest work is alto- 
gether wasted. Even though ‘ Patroclus’ 
is—not what we expected of it, your effort 
over it will help you in something else. 
You did work hard at it. I saw that. You 
must have put your whole soul into it.” 

“That,” said Rosella, speaking half to 
herself —“ that was just the trouble.” 

But Trevor did not understand. 
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S26 HOA, pet! Whoa, I say! Whoa! 
j Steady, girl! Up! There, that’s 


(wets Other ten miles and you’d never 
have been four-footed again.” 

The owner of the horse sat in his buggy, 
helplessly holding the ends of the useless 
reins. ‘The sunbonneted female figure 
which had suddenly appeared at his horse’s 
head to check his progress and take charge 
of his affairs seemed to have sprung up out 
of the dusty road. He roused himself from 
his amazement and bent forward over the 
dash-board. What on earth was this most 
extraordinary person doing with his horse’s 
leg? She had taken the animal's foot up 
from the ground, and was talking to her- 
self as she felt the tendons and joint with 
a practised hand. If the horse had an 
owner whose time or opinion might be of 
any value, she apparently was not aware 
of the fact. When she rose finally it was to 
push back her sunbonnet and at once ad- 
dress herself to unharnessing the horse with 
a swiftness and dexterity which left its 
owner uncomfortably certain that unless 
he made some countermove, and _ that 
quickly, his means of locomotion would 
be gone. 

What did happen in a few moments was 
that he found himself left alone in his 
buggy in the middle of the road, staring 
after his retreating quadruped and the sun- 
bonnet bobbing by its side. 

Roused to action of some kind, he 
sprang from the buggy, and, taking the 
horse’s place between the shafts, he was 
soon a part of the short procession, holding 
his place at an interval behind. At the first 
gate the head of the procession turned into 
a neat yard in which stood a low farm- 
house with the usual stable and out-build- 
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ings gathered about it. Straight on toward 
the stable, like homing birds, trotted the 
horse and the sunbonnet, and on behind 
the man wheeled the buggy. 

As the horse and its guide vanished 
through the open stable door, the man let 
the buggy-shafts drop, took off his hat, 
wiped his damp brow, and looked about 
him. It was a quaint, attractive old house 
which he saw, covered with overgrown 
vines and set in a flowery yard, with shade- 
trees near the door and fruit-orchards flank- 
ing the yard on either side. A cooler, more 
comfortable retreat on a hot, dusty day 
could not well be imagined. He was still 
looking about him when the wearer of the 
sunbonnet came out of the stable and hur- 
ried to the house, from which she as quickly 
emerged again, carrying a heavy pail of 
steaming water in one hand and a large 
bundle of flannel in the other. She was 
walking straight on toward the stable when 
the traveler, stepping forward, hat in hand, 
blocked the way. 

“ Allow me,” he said firmly, taking the 
bucket from her hand. Then walking on 
beside her, he added as casually as if con- 
tinuing an interrupted conversation : 

“ Will you kindly tell me why your stable 
is painted one color ten feet up, and quite 
another shade all the rest of the way?” 

The owner of the stable pushed the cov- 
ering back from her face to look up. 

“Of all the exasperating things I ever 
had happen to me,” she said with feeling, 
“that was the most aggravating. I could 
have painted the whole stable as easily as 
not, if I’d begun early enough. I hired a 
man to paint the upper part because I had 
to stop to prune the fruit-trees, and I think 
in my soul he mixed the paint a different 
color on purpose to make people say I 
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painted as high as I could reach and then 
had to hire a man to finish the job.” 

“T can see,’ remarked the traveler, in the 
same casual way, “ that you also pruned the 
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“Expect to grow taller?” asked the 


traveler, cheerfully. “I would n’t bother. 
I kind of like the way you ’ve got those 
trees. They look like so many umbrellas. 
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fruit-trees as high as you could reach, but 
you did n’t get any man to finish that job.” 

“Yes,” confessed the wearer of the sun- 
bonnet, with a little dejection of tone. “It 
does show where I could n’t reach the tops; 
but next year I ‘Il do better.” 


I never saw orchards look just like those 
two. Give me variety!” 

The sunbonnet turned toward him 
quickly. He saw that the wearer was not 
young, yet neither was she old. She was 
not pretty, but she certainly was far from 
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ugly. The traveler liked pretty women, but 
he liked handsome ones better. ‘This woman 
either had been handsome or still might be, 
he was not sure which. He decided that 
she was handsome enough to have her own 
way a little longer, and so followed on to 
the stable, where, divested of harness and 
tied comfortably to a hay-rack, stood the 
traveler’s mare. 

“How soon will she be about again?” 
asked the traveler, nodding toward his 
horse. “She ’s been going lame off and on 
for some days. I thought it was just a bad 
trick.” 

“Trick! Mercy! I saw the horse from 
my up-stairs window half a mile off, and I 
knew it was going dead lame. How would 
you like to travel on an abscess? People 
can’t seem to remember dumb brutes are 
dumb. She could n’t /e/7 you. You may 
be a horse yourself some day, and then you 
will know what it is to have abscesses taken 
for tricks.” 

“T’m not going to be a horse,” answered 
the traveler, calmly. “I’m going to be an 
angel. Where shall I set this bucket, Mrs. 
Gray?” 

“Right here in the stall.””, A moment’s 
thoughtful pause, then : “ Who told you my 
name was Gray ?”’ 

“Gray—the Widow Gray. Is n’t that 
your name?” 

“My name’s Delia Harding, and always 
has been. I never was married.” 

“Indeed!” said the traveler, as if the 
statement was incredible. 

He was a short, strongly built man, with 
a touch of gray in the hair over his temples. 
a merry twinkle in his eyes, and a mouth 
that always foretold a laugh by twitch- 
ing in the corners. The laugh, when it 
came, was a high, contagious chuckle. 
Leaning against the stall, he interest- 
edly watched Miss Harding soaking 
flannels in water much too hot for her 
hands. 

“What ’s that for?”’ he asked. 

“ Embrocation.” 

“Well, I know as much now as I did 
before. I suppose that goes on the beast’s 
leg, eh? Want me to hold her leg while 
you slap it on?” 

Miss Harding lifted a face flushed crim- 
son by her exertions, and across the steam- 
ing applications gave him one look of utter 
scorn. 

“Hold a horse’s leg! Well, if you ’d 
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ever tried to, you would n't be standing 
there now talking about it.” 

She held the hot application in one hand, 
while with the other she patted the ani- 
mal’s side, working her soothing way down 
to the tender joint, upon which, by a simi- 
lar course of gradual approaches, she suc- 
cessfully bound the hot flannel. 

“That ’s done,” she said, rising as the 
last knot was tied, and with the word 
caught up her bucket and walked rapidly 
out of the stable, closing and bolting the 
door behind her. The traveler was obliged 
to move with more celerity than dignity in 
order not to be shut in with the horse, for 
Miss Harding’s previous state of forgetful- 
ness as to his existence seemed to have re- 
turned in force, and had his buggy, left in 
the house yard, been smaller, it might al- 
most have been said that she stubbed her 
toe on it in her progress. What she actu- 
ally did was to run up against it, and when 
brought to a stand, she absent-mindedly re- 
garded it a moment, then circling about it, 
disappeared into the house. The traveler 
also stopped at the side of his buggy and 
watched the mistress of the farm vanishing, 
without a backward look, through her door- 
way. With his head cocked on one side, 
his lips puckered into a silent whistle, he 
stood thinking. Then, as if upon a sudden 
determination, he burst into a hearty laugh. 

It was ten minutes later when Miss Har- 
ding, standing with her back to the door 
gazing down into a pot boiling on the stove, 
started at a voice from the doorway and 
dropped the pot-lid with a clatter. 

“You've got everything so convenient, 
Miss Harding. By the way, my name ’s 
Marcus Town. I ’m a traveling salesman 
—brass polish. ‘That 's the nicest carriage- 
house I ever saw. Place for everything. 
Could n’t imagine what those swaps in the 
wall were for at first. I found out as soon 
as I stuck my buggy-shaftsin them. Hello, 
kitty! Come here, pussy-cat. Well, now, 
you keep talking about my driving a lame 
horse! I never punched holes in a pussy- 
cat’s ears to put red tassels in them! Poor 
pussy! Come, pussy!” 

Delia Harding came quickly toward the 
door, and looked down at the cat in Mar- 
cus Town’s arms. 

“T did n't bore those holes in her ears. 
She ’s a stray cat that came in here long 
ago. She had n’t tassels in her ears then, 
only the holes and a broken leg. It took 
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me a long time to decide whether she ’d 
rather wear those tassels or not. I put it to 
myself finally, and then I made her the tas- 
sels. I argued she might be ashamed of the 
holes before the other cats.” 

“TI think you decided just right,” said 
Marcus, cordially. He sat down upon the 
door-step, his back against the open door. 
“The chances are this cat ’s a kind of a 
king with the other cats because of these 
tassels. I tell you, there ’s lots of us wear- 
ing red tassels to hide awful holes, and lots 
of others envying us the tassels.” 

“Yes,” said Delia, slowly ; “ that’s true.” 

She turned back sharply into the kitchen 
and to her domestic duties, hurrying out of 
sight by a back door behind which Marcus 
Town decided the buttery was situated. 
He waited a moment after the door was 
shut, then rose in leisurely fashion. His 
step was noiseless as he walked to the stove 
and lifted the lid of the pot. He sniffed 
critically at the freed steam which rose in 
a cloud, nodded approval, and replaced the 
- lid. From the stove he proceeded to the 
dresser, where he softly opened several 
drawers, and finally dragged out a table- 
cloth, which he shook from its folds and 
spread neatly over the table in the center 
of the room. Ina wonderfully short space 
of time all that he wanted from the dresser 
was upon the table; and then carefully fill- 
ing a tall celery-glass with water from the 
kitchen pail, he set it in the center of the 
cloth, and went out into the yard. When 
he entered the kitchen again by the front 
door Miss Harding was coming in at the 
back. Her hands were full of dishes, and 
she was pushing open the buttery spring- 
door with her shoulder, while preventing 
its slamming with her foot, after the grace- 
less habit of full-handed housekeepers. 
With her foot still caught in the door she 
paused transfixed, her gaze upon the table 
set neatly for two, and upon Marcus Town 
filling the celery-glass with yellow butter- 
cups which he had plucked in the yard. 

“Wait a minute,” he called cheerfully. 
“You ’ve got too much there. Why in the 
world did n’t you call me to help you? 
Give me the butter. Looks pretty right 
under those yellow buttercups, don’t it? 
Milk here, cake-here, preserves here. 
Guess that ’s all right. I ’Il lift the stew 
off the fire for you. Those pots always 
seem to me ever so much too heavy for a 
woman. You don’t say you ’ve got hot 
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light-rolls for dinner! Bless me! I have n’t 
tasted hot light-rolls since I started on the 
road.” 

Delia Harding stood motionless, her foot 
still caught in the door, her empty hands 
still extended, as if yet holding the buttery- 
china of which she had been relieved. 
Only her astonished eyes moved as they 
mechanically followed Marcus with exactly 
the same expression in them that his had 
worn when watching her unharness his 
horse. He opened the hot oven door with 
Delia’s best dish-cloth, took out her pan of 
rolls, lifted off the stew, talking cheerfully 
the while, and, as a sleep-walker moves, 
Delia Harding stepped slowly forward, 
dished the stew, and set it on the table. 


“No,” said Marcus Town from the door- 
step, where he was alternately blowing puffs 
of tobacco-smoke out into the air and turn- 
ing to throw his remarks back into the 
room—“ no, it don’t seem to be two weeks 
since I came here, does it? No. Time 
does certainly fly. That beast of mine ’s 
set her pace to get well when she ’s good 
and ready, and not before. I ’m not wor- 
rying about my animal as much as I am 
about yours, though. Here I’ve been driv- 
ing him around the country as if he was 
mine. You sure it ain’t too much for him ? 
I don’t know why I asked you that. Don’t 
I know that you would n’t have let me use 
him a quarter of an hour more than was 
healthy for him? See here, Miss Harding, 
I want to ask you something else. Did you 
ever see anybody take to the country like I 
have? Duckto water! Every night of the 
world when I comb my hair the hayseeds 
rattle on the floor, and I never, so to speak, 
saw the country before. Being a bustling 
city salesman all my life, I had n’t much 
chance to get away, and when I did, it 
was n’t to go to the country. When I sold 
out my share in the business and bought 
that good-for-nothing mare and buggy of 
mine, and started out with the polish, I did it 
because my doctor said my health would n’t 
be worth a hurrah unless I got right out of 
town. He knew his business. The very first 
day on the road I was better. I’d been on 
the road some weeks, Miss Harding, and I 
was getting my health back nicely and 
doing pretty well with the polish, when 
one morning a highwaywoman jumped 
out of the bushes into the road right in 
front of my mare, and, if you ’ll believe 
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me, she took her right out of the shafts and 
ran away with her, and when I ran after 
them she caught me, too; and, oh my! the 
life I’ve been led since then! Talk about 
slave-drivers! That woman makes me work 
early and late. In two weeks’ time she ’s 
made me prune two whole orchards, paint 
a whole barn over again, trim the vines, 
wash the front of the house, cut all the 
grass around the yard, and—the fact is, 
she ’s made me do all the things on the 
farm that she ’d thought she could do and 
found she could n’t, and you know just 
what a lot of things that would be, Miss 
Harding.” 

Miss Harding appeared in the doorway, 
a cooking-apron over her shoulders and 
gown, a cooking-spoon in her hand, and 
her face flushed hotly, partly, it was evi- 
dent, from the heat of the stove, but partly 
also from vexation. 

“T never so much as asked you to do a 
single thing on this farm, and you know 
it!” she exclaimed. “I never knew you 
were pruning the orchards until I saw you 
up a tree at work; and as for the barn, if 
you had n’t started on that before the sun 
was up, or anybody else, you ’d never have 
been let begin it at all. You cut the grass 
just the same way. I never heard such talk! 
And as for washing the front of the house, 
have n’t I done it every year, and was n’t 
I up the ladder doing it myself this year 
when you came and shook me off the rung 
and almost broke my neck?” 

“ Miss Harding, do you mean to tell me 
you did n’t set me to work washing the 
front of this house as if it was a baby’s face ? 
I never before in my life saw anybody made 
to fondle a house-front that way. Don’t you 
remember how I kept talking to it: ‘Just a 
Uitte more! Mother ’ll soon -be through. 
Don’t you cry.’ Lord! I thought I ’d fall 
off the ladder myself. Excuse my mirth.” 
He wiped the tears of laughter from his 
eyes. 

“T never so much as hinted to you to 
wash my house,” retorted Miss Harding. 

Marcus pretended to hold back his 
laughter behind pursed lips, looking at 
her teasingly. 

“Well,” he went on, “I forgive you—all 
but the gloves. I never in all my life saw 
anybody but you make a man put gloves 
on the ends of his ladder to protect the 
house. Those gloves ’most killed me. I 
never would have used ’em in the world if 
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I had n’t been afraid not to. I can’t ima- 
gine why I am afraid of you. I used to 
be the biggest tease. I ’d tease anybody, 
but I ’d no more dare to tease you! By 
the way, I ’ve had something in mind to 
speak to you about for some days. You 
see, there ’s nothing catching the matter 
with me—nothing that good air and a sen- 
sible life can’t cure. When I first came here 
and saw all the old farmers so happy and 
hearty, says I to myself: ‘Why, what a 
fool I have been not to come here before! 
This is just what I need,’ says I; ‘and, fur- 
thermore, just what I mean to have.’ I ’ve 
got enough tucked away to live on in this 
kind of country way and do nothing, if I 
choose; but I don’t choose, now I see how 
well I can farm. I ’ve about decided to 
buy this farm, Miss Harding, and settle 
down. I can give you any references you 
want—good ones, moral, financial, any- 
thing. You must knowby now you can’t run 
afarm. No womancan. Just see howit’s 
looked up since I took hold.” 

He pointed with his pipe-stem toward 
the shaven grass, the neat orchards, the 
trimmed vines, the newly painted barn, 
with an air of proprietorship which seemed 
to rob Delia of any power to reply. She 
dropped back against the door-post and, 
spoon in hand, stood listening motionless 
to the audacious proposal. 

“Well,” said Marcus, “what ’s your 
price?” 

Delia lifted herself and looked at Marcus 
Town as if about to speak, then, changing 
her mind, closed her lips so firmly that the 
action almost reached the dignity of a ges- 
ture, and turned away to the stove and her 
cooking. 

Marcus sat watching her, his eyes twin- 
kling, his mouth twitching. The clock 
pointed a time half an hour earlier than 
the accustomed supper-hour, but in a few 
moments, with set lips and high color, a 
suppressed and significant energy in every 
motion, Delia began to lay the table—for 
one. 

“Hold on! That’s my job,” said Mar- 
cus, from the doorway. “You know you 
have n’t set that table since the first day I 
came.”’ 

But Delia paid no heed to him, and he 
went on smoking, watching her mean- 
time out of the corners of his eyes as she 
hurriedly took the meal from the stove, 
and seating herself at the table, her back 

















to the door, began to eat her supper 
alone. As she poured out her cup of tea 
the hot stream ran partly into the saucer, 
partly into the cup, and as she helped her- 
self to the baked hash her hand trembled 
so that half the portion landed on the table. 
Delia flushed angrily, and spoke to herself 
under her breath with scornful energy as 
she repaired the damages: “I don’t wonder 
you ’re ashamed of yourself, Delia Har- 
ding. I don’t wonder at all. Why don’t you 
tell him the truth? Why don’t you? Oh, 
the Lord only knows why I don’t! I guess 
I ’m going crazy.” She leaned her head 
wearily on her hand and forgot to eat. 

From the doorway came Marcus Town’s 
deliberate voice. 

“T have never,” said Marcus, ponder- 
ingly, “forgotten that first and only meal I 
ate at my hotel. It ’s bad enough sleeping 
there, for a self-respecting man, but eat 
there—no, sir! It ’s out of the question. 
The first day I came here I ate my dinner 
with you, you may remember, and my sup- 
per I ‘vied to eat at the hotel. Says I to 
myself as I rose from that supper-table, 
‘Never again, Marcus, zever again!’ I 
walked over here the next morning, just 
as you were cooking bacon and eggs for 


breakfast. You can’t run a farm, perhaps, - 


but this man knows you can cook. Some- 
how, you make the things you ’re cooking 
smell so good. When I came to this door 
that morning I thought I ’d never smelled 
anything like that bacon and eggs cooking. 
Says I from the doorway to you at the 
stove: ‘I never tasted such a dreadful sup- 
per as those hotel people gave me last 
night.’ And says you, as hard as a ham- 
mer and not so much as looking round: 
‘The hotel supper was bad? Well, you ’Il 
get a worse breakfast.’ And me leaning, 
hungry, sad, and lonely, against this very 
door-jamb! How could you, Miss Har- 
ding? How could you? What did I do? 
I walked firmly in at the door, like this. I 
walked over to the dresser, like this. I took 
down a plate, knife, fork, and tumbler, just 
this way —and down I sat me at the table, 
just so. And that settled it. And it’s been 
so settled, in that same kind of pleasant, 
informal way, every day and three times a 
day, and so it ’s going to be settled now. 
Hash, is it? Baked hash? You knew I 
liked that for supper better than anything 
else, and you knew I ’d had a long, hard 
drive to-day, and so you made me my fa- 
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vorite dish, did n’t you? That was kind of 
you, Delia.” 

Miss Harding’s hand was lying on the 
table, and Marcus laid his over it, then 
glanced up at her, smiling. As he looked 
he drew back quickly, deciding that though 
some women might be very different from 
other women, all women looked exactly 
alike just before they began to cry. 

“How ’s that horse of mine to-day ? No 
better, I suppose. Can’t walk a step yet. 
Well, I guess you were right about her 
being worse before she ’s better. It ’s 
turned out a long job. It kind of broke it 
to me it would be when you locked her in 
the box-stall by herself, as if she was too 
sick to stand company. By the way, what 
about that rack in the box-stall? I told 
you I ’d mend it, and I will, right after 
supper. I ’d have mended it long before, 
but I never could find the key of the stall 
when you were n’t around, and when you 
were around, you know, you always had so 
much for me to do—” 

“T mended the rack myself,” interrupted 
Delia, shortly. 

Marcus looked up at her quizzically. 

“You did, eh? How did you mend it? 
With a hair-pin? Why, I do believe you 
did!” He burst into a shout of laughter. 
“Why, I only said that for a joke; but I do 
believe she actually did mend the rack with 
a hair-pin!” 

“T did n’t depend on the hair-pin,”’ said 
Delia, goaded to speech. “I tied a surcingle 
round the rack and tied that to a rafter. 
The hair-pin was just to secure the knot.” 

“Vou need n’t blush over it, Miss Har- 
ding. It’s nothing to be ashamed of. I like 
a real feminine woman myself, and you cer- 
tainly are one. Everybody round here 
thinks you are a kind of man-woman, but 
I knew better right off, as soon as I met 
you, and here ’s this hair-pin business just 
proving it. I guess I ’ll stick a nail or two 
alongside of the hair-pin just to encourage 
it. That hay-rack ’s pretty heavy, and if it 
did fall—hello! I bet that’s it now! Hear 
that! hear that, will you! Whew! There 
won’t be much stable left!” 

Indeed, judging from the sounds, as if of 
bombardment, the banging and cracking 
and trampling echoes that came from the 
old barn, the whole structure was being de- 
molished. Delia and Marcus reached the 
kitchen door at the same moment, and 
there each paused, as the opening was too 
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narrow to admit the two, and the next mo- 
ment Marcus would not have moved if he 
could, and Delia could not if she would, 
for he held her arm in an iron grasp. 

“ Delia Harding,” he said sternly, “ what 
does that mean?” And as he spoke he 
pointed to the house yard, where his mare, 
followed by Miss Harding’s calmer horse, 
was kicking up her heels with joy in her 
freedom, prancing and squealing, evidently 
as sound as a horse could be. There was 
not the slightest trace of lameness about 
her, except that her leg was incrusted with 
bandages. A bit of the rack hanging to her 
halter told the story. The hair-pin had 
proved faithless, the rack had fallen, and 
both horses, the strength of terror in them, 
had kicked and broken their way to free- 
dom from the old stable. 

“What does this mean?” he repeated; 
and Delia, raising such desperate eyes as 
she might at the call to judgment, replied: 

“Tt means that your horse has been just 
as well as mine for a week, and I locked 
her in the box-stall so you would n’t know 
it. And you would n’t have known it now 
if I could have helped it; and I had n't 
made up my mind when Id let you know— 
maybe I never would. And I was cruel to 
the horse, for it needed exercise, and the 
wonder is it did n’t ruin it. And I can’t tell 
you why I did it, for I don’t know myself. 
I only know I ’ve been a wicked woman 
and a liar.” She went on with a kind of 
wailing note: “ Before you came it seemed 
to me all right, me living alone here and 
doing for myself. I did n’t care if people 
did call me queer. It all began to be dif- 
ferent from the day you said you guessed 
the other cats thought mine was a kind of 
king because of the tassels in the poor 
thing’s ears. It seemed to me then you 
were just talking about me! From that 
very minute I knew my farm and orchards 
and all were just like my cat’s red tassels, 
and if I did n’t exactly have holes in my 
ears, it was the same. I have n’t had any 
kind of satisfaction in anything I owned 
since that day. All I ’ve got ’s only mine 
because I ’m a lonely, forlorn old maid 
with nobody belonging to me and nobody 
to share anything with, and—I guess I’m 
going crazy! I ’ve been thinking so for 
days and days.” 

Once the plaintive flood-gates opened, 
the stream flowed on and on with no signs 
of stopping. Marcus stood still, grasping 
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her arm and staring at her working face, 
his own utterly bewildered. 

“ Hold on there,” he interrupted at last. 
“Just go a little slower, won’t you? When 
you do once get started, you ’re too swift 
for my class. What ’s all this mean, any- 
how? Why on earth did n’t you want me 
to know my horse was well?” 

He paused suddenly, and then over his 
perplexed face crept an expression, half 
astonishment, half dismay. For a moment 
he said nothing, then, to his own evident 
and intense surprise, he began to blush, and 
the more intently he studied Delia’s un- 
happy face the deeper his blush became. 
He dropped his grasp of her arm, and leav- 
ing her side, began to stride to and fro in 
the kitchen. When presently he checked 
his walk and returned to her again, it was 
to grasp her arm as before, and, as usual, 
he was laughing. 

“Go ’long, Delia Harding!” he said, 
shaking her slightly by the arm he held. 
“ Anybody but you and me ’d have known 
a week ago—indeed, I ain’t sure but it was 
sooner—that horses and abscesses and brass 
polish business was n’t keeping me here. 
Don’t you know an offer of marriage when 
you get it? Said I to you not half an hour 


‘ago, ‘What will you sell this farm for?’ 


and I told you all my ailments and wants 
and needs, and I said I ’d something saved 
up, and—did you suppose all that was 
meant to go in the deed of transfer? No, 
sir! I have n’t got so much to offer you 
for the farm, —just all my worldly goods I 
thee endow, and me thrown in as a kind of 
good measure,—but that ’s my offer, and 
it stands just so—yours the accepting or 
the refusal. I have n’t said I love you, but 
I guess we both know I do, or we will 
know it when you say the word. What are 
you going to say? Is it a go?” 

She looked up at him. Delia had become 
a woman when she ceased to be a child, 
and now, after years of womanhood, her 
slighted girlhood seemed to descend upon 
her. Marcus was laughing, but, as his eyes 
met hers, something behind their kindly 
mischief took her breath away. His plans 
bewildered her, his vernacular confused 
her, his personality swept her away with 
him and to him. 

“A go?” she faltered. “No, oh, no! 
I—oh, I wanted you to stay /” 

“Then stay it is,” answered Marcus. 
And stay it was. 
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PART I 


WESLEY'S FATHER, RECTOR OF EPWORTH 


OHN WESLEY was born June 28, 

1703, in the rectory of the parish of 
Epworth, Lincolnshire. The parish was 
obscure, but in that humble rectory liter- 
ary, political, and religious questions were 
discussed with eager interest. For the rec- 
tor, Samuel Wesley, was something of a 
poet, more of a politician, and a model 
parish priest. A university man, and the 
son and grandson of university men, he had 
the tastes and instincts of a scholar, and 
maintained his studious habits all his days. 
His magnum opus, a commentary on the 
Book of Job, though rather curious than 
valuable, is a monument of patient indus- 
try and research. He was ambitious of 
poetic honors also, and in his early years 
wrote a good many verses. They were 
rather poor verses, I suppose; just good 
enough to be damned by Swift in the “ Bat- 
tle of the Books”—where Wesley is de- 
spatched by a single kick from the steed 


of Homer—and later by Pope in the 
“ Dunciad.” 

An active-minded, versatile man, he was 
naturally interested in public affairs, and 
wrote the first pamphlet published in Eng- 
land in support of the Revolution settle- 
ment of 1688. He always had a certain 
blunt independence, a promptness, some- 
times a rashness, of decision, and a habit 
of obstinate defense of whatever he 
thought right. When his wife, who did 
not share his loyalty to the Prince 
of Orange, persistently refused to say 
“Amen” to his morning prayer for the 
king, “Sukey,”’ said the emphatic little rec- 
tor—“Sukey, if we are to have two kings, 
we must have two beds,” and mounting his 
horse, rode away to London, where he 
stayed till the death of William next year 
removed that cause of differen¢e. 

But, like many of his brothers of the 
clergy, though a Whig under King William, 
he was a Tory under Queen Anne; and 
when the famous trial of Dr. Sacheverell 
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came on, it was he—so his son John af- 
firms—who wrote for that bumptious par- 
son the famous speech he delivered before 
the bar of the House of Lords. His pa- 
rishioners, perhaps as ignorant and brutal 
a set of half-heathen as could have been 
found in England, disliking his politics, 
vexed and harassed him, burned his crops 
and hocked his cattle, and finally burned 
down his rectory. But the rector stuck 
to his post, and by cheerful performance 
of his duty at last lived down their preju- 
dice and won a surly confidence. As to 
fear, whether of mobs or lords, like his 
son John, he never knew what that meant. 
When a youngster just out of the univer- 
sity, sitting one day in a London coffee- 
house, he saw a colonel of the Guards 
swagger in, swearing like the proverbial 
trooper. “ Here,” said young Wesley, call- 
ing the waiter, “take this glass of water to 
the man in the red coat and ask him to 
wash his mouth out.” When the coarse 
mistress of the Marquis of Normandy, pa- 
tron of the living in his first parish, per- 
sisted in calling upon his wife, he took the 
obnoxious visitor by the arm and turned 
her out of door—and then resigned his 
living. 

Life in the Epworth rectory, to a man of 
his tastes and aspirations, could not have 
been easy. His income was only about one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year; his 
family was large,—“ nineteen children in 
twenty-one years,” as he told his bishop, — 
and the rector, who was perhaps a little 
deficient in worldly wisdom, once or twice 
knew the inside of a debtors’ jail. But he 
could not be soured or disheartened. He 
was a genial man, with a vein of mellow 
humor, loved a moderate pipe and kindly 
talk, told a story capitally, and must have 
been a delightful companion. And to these 
amiable qualities he added an earnest and 
active piety too rare in his day. His tastes 
coveted the still air of delightful studies ; 
but his lot was cast in a remote parish of 
the Lincolnshire fens, among a boorish folk 
who despised his learning. And here he 
labored for forty years, instructing, exhort- 
ing, visiting from house to house, knowing 
every soul in his parish by name, till he 
lived to see the number of his communi- 
cants increased tenfold, not a papist or 
dissenter in his parish, and the moral tone 
of the community cleansed and elevated. 
Yet he hoped for still better things, and his 
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last words must have been recalled by his 
sons, in later years, with the solemn force 
of prophecy. “Charles,” said the dying 
man to the son at his bedside, “ be steady ; 
the Christian faith will surely revive in 
these kingdoms. You shall see it, though I 
shall not.” 


SUSANNA WESLEY 


But the dominant influence in the Epworth 
rectory was not that of the rector, but of 
his wife. Susanna Wesley was a woman to 
be regarded with some awe— 


Nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command. 


Lacking in humor, perhaps deficient also 
in the softer and more distinctively femi- 
nine graces, she had, instead, a remarkable 
dignity and poise of character. In clear- 
ness and force of intellect, in practical 
judgment, in deliberate steadiness of pur- 
pose, she was unquestionably the superior 
of her husband. A daughter of the great 
Dr. Annesley, the St. Paul of noncon- 
formity,—she was his twenty-fifth child, 
—at the early age of thirteen she had gone 
over for herself all the arguments for dis- 
sent, and deliberately decided to enter the 
Church of England. At least, so the biog- 
raphers say; but it may be plausibly con- 
jectured that the acquaintance with young 
Sam Wesley, who had just made a similar 
change, may have had something to do 
with her decision. 

It is certain, however, that Susanna 
Wesley was always accustomed to do her 
own thinking. Her union with her husband 
was one of singular beauty and loyalty; 
but it did not imply any tame conformity 
of opinion, and she evidently found diffi- 
culty now and then in harmonizing her 
logical conclusions with her theory of 
wifely obedience. When Mr. Wesley, dur- 
ing one of his long absences in London in 
attendance upon Convocation, wrote to 
remonstrate with her for having gathered a 
company in the rectory. of Sunday even- 
ings in a way dangerously near a violation 
of the Conventicle Act, she gave him her 
reasons for the meeting,—and very good 
ones they were,—but concluded: “If you 
do, after all, think fit to dissolve this assem- 
bly, do not tell me that you desire it, but 
send me your positive command.” Mr. 
Wesley did not send it. “’T is a misfor- 
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tune almost peculiar to 

our family,” she wrote — 
to John in Oxford, 
“that your father and 
I seldom think alike.” 
When they thought dif- 
ferently, it is hardly ‘ 
probable that Mrs. 
Wesley was often found 
in error. 

The education of her 
children was almost en- 
tirely intrusted to her. 
She began it in the 
cradle. Before they 
were a week old the 
babes of the Wesley 
family were taught “to 
fear the rod and cry 
softly,” so that, al- 
though the rectory was as full of children 
as a hive is of bees, it was as quiet as a 
Quaker meeting-house. As the children 
emerged from infancy, their hours of work 
and play, their habits of dress, manner, 
speech, were all regulated by exact rule, 
and instant obedience was always required. 
“ The first thing to be done with children,” 
said Mrs. Wesley, “is to conquer their 
will.” She mentions, as a proof of the thor- 
oughness with which this was done in her 
own fiock, that when they were ill “there 
was no difficulty in making them take the 
most unpleasant medicine.” At the age of 
five came the solemn day when every child 
was taught his letters in one day of six 
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hours, and next morning began 
his reading lessons with the first 
verse of the first chapter of Gen- 
esis. The religious training of 
her children of course received 
Mrs. Wesley’s most careful at- 
tention. She prepared for them 
an admirably clear body of ex- 
planations upon the catechism 
and creed, and she was accus- 
tomed to meet them separately, 
once a week, at a specified time, 
for an hour of religious conver- 
sation and instruction. Long 
afterward, John Wesley, when a 
Fellow of Lincoln College, wrote 
to his mother, begging her to 
give him an hour of her thought 
and prayer every Thursday even- 
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ing, as she used to do when he was a boy 
at home. 

If to this laxer age Mrs. Wesley's system 
of parental discipline seem over-rigid, it 
should be said that her patience was so tire- 
less, and all her requirements were so evi- 
dently dictated by love, that her children 
never rebelled, but retained a grateful rec- 
ollection of the rectory life all their days. 
Certainly to her favorite son, who was to 
be her greatest, this training was of the ut- 
most importance. John Wesley was the son 
of his mother. From her he inherited his 
logical cast of mind, his executive capacity, 
his inflexibility of will, his union of inde- 
pendence of judgment with respect for 
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authority, his deeply religious temper. And 
all these characteristic traits were devel- 
oped and fixed by his early training. His 
precision and order, his gift of organization 
and mastery of details, his notions of edu- 
cation, even some specific rules and cus- 
toms of his religious societies, can be traced 
to his mother’s discipline. It is often said 
that Methodism began in the University of 
Oxford; with more truth it might be said 
that Methodism began in Susanna Wesley’s 
nursery. 


THE BOY JOHN 


Or the nineteen children born to Samuel 
and Susanna Wesley, only ten survived 
the period of infancy; and of these only 
three were sons. John was thirteen years 
younger than Samuel, and six years older 
than Charles. Of his early boyhood only 
one incident is recorded. On a February 
night in 1709 the rectory was burned. 


The family, hurrying out in terror, left the © 


boy John sleeping in his attic chamber; 
and he was taken out through a window 
only an instant before the blazing roof fell 
in upon his bed. Wesley always retained 
a vivid recollection of the scene, and more 
than a half-century later, when, thinking 
himself near death, he composed his epi- 
taph, he describes himself as “a brand 
plucked from the burning.” His mother 
deemed his rescue a providential indication 
that her son was preserved for some great 
work, and resolved, as she says, “to be 
more particularly careful of the soul of this 
child that Thou hast so mercifully provided 
for.’ There is, however, no evidence of 
anything precocious in the religious devel- 
opment of the boy, but only a certain staid 
over-deliberateness, which he got. from his 
mother, but which to the more mercurial 
temperament of the father seemed, in a lad 
not yet in his teens, half amusing and half 
vexatious. “Sweetheart,” said the rector 
to his wife, “I profess I think our boy Jack 
would n’t attend to the most pressing ne- 
cessities of nature unless he could give a 
reason for it.” 


THE “EPWORTH NOISES” 


In enumerating the early influences upon 
Wesley one must not omit a mention of 
the famous “ Epworth noises,” though they 
occurred after he had left home for the 
Charterhouse School in London. Through 
the months of December, 1716, and Janu- 
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ary, 1717, the family in the rectory were 
disturbed by strange sounds, which they 
all attributed to some supernatural agency. 
These sounds were generally those of 
knocking upon doors or upon the floor of 
a room where some members of the family 
were sitting; on other occasions there was 
a noise as of a heavy chain clanking, the 
breaking of crockery, the jingling of money 
upon the floor, or a heavy tread upon the 
stair. Repeatedly the latch of a door was 
lifted as one of the family was about to 
enter ; and one evening a bed on which one 
of the girls was seated was observed to rise 
bodily from the floor. These disturbances 
were so constant and lasted so long that the 
family seem to have lost all fear of them, 
and the younger girls found amusement in 
hunting “old Jeffrey,” as they called their 
goblin, from one room to another. When 
Jeffrey, who seemed to have Jacobite sym- 
pathies, was especially noisy at the reading 
of the morning prayers for King George, 
the stout rector read these prayers over 
three times and bade him do his worst. 

The independent and circumstantial ac- 
counts of these strange occurrences given 
in the journal of the rector and in letters of 
the different members of the family to John 
prove that the noiseswere heard not only by 
all the members of the household, but by at 
least one other competent witness, and that 
the rector made careful efforts to discover 
their cause, without any result. They have 
never been satisfactorily explained. The 
most important thing to notice, however, is 
that young John Wesley was fully persuaded 
that they could have been produced only 
by some supernatural agency. He was, 
indeed, at a loss to assign any motive for 
this irruption of the nether world in his fa- 
ther’s household, and could only suggest 
that it might be a penalty upon the rector 
for his rash separation from his wife so 
many years before—a theory which, as 
Jeffrey was very impartial in his attentions, 
would hardly seem to fit the facts. But the 
mysterious occurrences not only fixed thus 
early in John Wesley’s mind a just belief in 
some realities beyond our positive know- 
ledge, but they go far to explain that vein of 
credulity in the man which even his most 
partial admirers must admit. 


WESLEY AT SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


WESLEY went up to the Charterhouse 
in 1713, and remained there until 1719, 





JOHN WESLEY 


when he was entered as a commoner of 
Christ Church, Oxford. It is pleasant to 
be able to associate Wesley’s name with the 
venerable school so redolent of memories 
of Addison, Steele, and Thackeray ; but his 
years there, as well as those of his under- 
graduate life in Oxford, are without impor- 
tantrecord. It is safe to infer that he made 
good use of his time. His elder brother 
Samuel, a promising scholar and poet, was 
now head usher of Westminster School ; his 
younger brother Charles came up to Lon- 


not growing from a saint into a sinner. 
Wesley’s letters to his mother, while they 
make little mention of specifically religious 
matters, show “ Jacky,” as his mother calls 
him, to be a sprightly, pure-minded, affec- 
tionate lad. The truth is that in those 
years at the Charterhouse and Christ 


Church his character was ripening in 
healthy wise for the decisions soon to 
come with opening manhood. Certainly 
his life at the Charterhouse could not have 
been unpleasant in memory. 


When in 
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don three years later than John, to enter 
as a pupil at Westminster. Samuel, who 
naturally exercised a kind of guardianship, 
writes to his father: “Jack is a brave boy, 
learning Hebrew as fast as he can.” 

It has been said that he lost his religion 
at school. His biographer, Mr. Tyerman, 
asserts in solemn epigram, “John Wesley 
entered the Charterhouse a saint, and left 
it a sinner’’; which is nonsense. There is 
no foundation for the charge, save one or 
two remarks of Wesley himself, in later life, 
that do not justify any such interpretation. 
The boy who passes from the guarded se- 
clusion of a pious home to a great public 
school is liable to find his principles put to 
rude test; but if the boy read his Bible 
every day, as John Wesley says he did, take 
the sacrament with devout regularity, and 
keep in constant correspondence with the 
solicitous love of his parents, that boy is 
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London, in later years, he would often 
look into the dingy little court and recall 
the days when he used to run round it 
three times every morning, as his’ father 
had bidden him. 

The year 1725 marks a new chapter in 
the life of Wesley. Early in that year, as 
he began to consider more seriously what 
the work of his life should be, his religious 
convictions were deepened and confirmed. 
After mature deliberation he decided to 
take orders, and was ordained deacon in 
September. Early next spring, 1726, much 
to the satisfaction of his father, he was 
elected Fellow of Lincoln College. “ What 
will be my own fate before this summer be 
over,” wrote the rector, “ God only knows 
—sed passi graviora. Wherever I am, my 
boy Jack is Fellow of Lincoln.” But next 
year the old father urged John to come 
home and assist him as curate in Epworth 
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and his other parish of Wroot. 
Wesley spent the next two years 
mostly in Wroot, the church a 
mean brick building, and the 
people, as his sister Hetty said, 
“as dull as asses.” Wesley prob- 
ably welcomed the requirement 
that if he wished to retain his 
fellowship he must return to 
Oxford. He went back in No- 
vember, 1729, and was in resi- 
dence in Lincoln College con- 
tinuously until the end of 1735. 

Oxford, in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, was hardly 
a school for either scholars or 
saints. Its utter lack of intel- 
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lectual discipline is attested 
by such an account as that 
given in Gibbon’s “ Mem- 
oirs”’; while as to its relig- 
ion, we shall remember that a 
little group of earnest men 
could not perform some of 
the plainest duties of Chris- 
tianity, or celebrate its most 
solemn rite, without being 
exposed to the jeers of a ma- 
jority of their fellow-stu- 
dents. But John Wesley, on 
assuming his fellowship, at 
once laid out for himself a 
most exacting scheme of daily 
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study, and he performed all 
his duties as instructor with 
a fidelity then very rare in the 
university. He avers that he 
should have thought himself 
little better than a highway 
robber had he not lectured 
his eleven pupils every week- 
day in the year. His relig- 
ious life was still more sharply 
in contrast with that of the 
university. Shortly after tak- 
ing residence in Lincoln, he 
had met the writings, then 
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newly published, of that subtle thinker, 
William Law. Those two books, the “Se- 
rious Call’? and “Christian Perfection,” 
which glow with intense fervor beside the 
lukewarm, rationalizing religious _litera- 
ture of the time, gave to the young Wesley 
a quite new sense of the demands and pos- 
sibilities of a Christian life. He sought the 
personal acquaintance of Law, then living 
near London, and made repeated journeys 
on foot, with his brother Charles, to visit 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF METHODISM 


But his life was passing more completely 
under the sway of distinctively religious 
motives. On his return from his stay with 
his father, he found that his_ brother 
Charles, recently entered at Christ Church, 
had formed a special friendship with two 
or three young men who met at stated in- 
tervals and took the sacrament together. 
John Wesley was at once recognized as the 
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him there. It is not quite true, as Warbur- 
ton sneeringly affirmed, that “ William Law 
begot Methodism”; but it is certain that 
his acquaintance with this remarkable man 
intensified Wesley’s religious purpose and 
raised his ideals of the spiritual life. It 
need not be thought that there was any 
sour austerity in his temper during those 
early years of his fellowship. In his cor- 
respondence there are pleasant glimpses of 
a Miss Betty Kirkham, pretty sister of a 
college friend, for whom he evidently felt 
something more than friendship. He car- 
ried on a long correspondence with that 
sprightly young widow, Mrs. Pendarves, 
afterward Mrs. Delany, who managed to 
know almost everybody in her time worth 
knowing, from Jonathan Swift to Sam 
Johnson. After the stilted fashion of the 
day, she signs herself “ Aspasia,’”’ while 
Wesley is “ Cyrus’’; and the letters prove 
that this young Fellow of Lincoln is not 
inept in the phrase of courtly sentiment. 


central figure and leader of this little group, 
the numbers of which soon increased to 
fourteen. Their association seems not to 
have been primarily for devotional, or even 
for exclusively religious, purposes; they 
met week-day evenings to read the classics, 
and Sundays to study divinity. But their 
religious sympathies soon became the real 
bond of their fellowship. They discussed 
questions of duty; they fasted on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, and were scrupulously 
observant of all churchly requirements ; 
they visited the prisoners in the Oxford 
jail, and the sick in the meaner quarters of 
the city; they gathered the poor children 
of outlying villages into classes and taught 
them the catechism. Such conduct, though 
it would not now seem chargeable with 
fanaticism, drew upon them the derision of 
the university, and won for them the name 
of Methodists. The best-known members 
of the group, after the Wesleys, were James 
Hervey, the author of that most popular 
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LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD, WHERE 
and most unctuous book of the eighteenth 
century, “ Meditations among the Tombs,” 
and George Whitefield. 

The years John Wesley spent in Lincoln 
College were probably in many respects 
the happiest of his life. Never again were 
his surroundings so congenial. The stately 


beauty of the venerable town grew into his 


heart. When in his eightieth year, after 
describing with enthusiasm some Dutch 
towns he had lately visited, he adds: 
“ After all, they have nothing to compare 
with St. John or Trinity gardens, much 
less with Magdalen river walks or Christ 
Church meadows.” By native preference, 
Wesley was always the scholar and the re- 
cluse. Here in Oxford he found the rev- 
erend traditions of piety and learning, the 
grave and cloistered life, which a later 
Oxford lover has called “ the last enchant- 
ments of the middle age,” that to a temper 
like Wesley’s are so fascinating. His life 
as Fellow was ideal. He had the compan- 
ionship of a few friends congenial in tastes 
and religious purpose. Forty years after, 
when opposition to his work had mostly 
ceased and his preachers were scattered all 
over the island, he writes to his brother 
Charles: “I oftencry out, tae me redde pri- 
ort, let me be again an Oxford Methodist!” 

But John Wesley the Oxford Methodist 
could never have been the preacher and 
reformer, the leader of a movement that 
should renew the religious life of England. 
In his piety there was as yet very little 
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evangelical quality. His ideals and meth- 
ods were rather ascetic, even monastic. 
The fault with this ideal of life is that it is 
purely self-regarding ; it aims at personal 
sanctity. The man is bent only on saving 
his own soul. He retires from the world 
and gives himself to devout study and 
meditation, shut away from all influences 
that may divert or weaken his purpose. 
Even his works of benevolence and mercy 
he regards, perhaps half unconsciously, 
chiefly as means of grace to himself. 
Now this was too largely Wesley’s mode 
of life in these years. His rigid system of 
rules, his semi-weekly fasts and weekly 
communion, his prayers at nine, twelve, 
and three--they all recall the discipline of 
the monastery. He was exclusive, un- 
social, sometimes repellent quite over the 
verge of courtesy. “I resolved,” he says, 
“to have only such acquaintance as would 
help me on my way to heaven.” When 
any he deemed of another sort called on 
him, he behaved as courteously as he 
could, “but to the question, ‘When will 
you call on me?’ I returned no answer. 
When they had come a few times and 
found I still declined returning their visits, 
I saw them no more.” It was all very well 
to visit prisoners in the jail and paupers 
in the workhouse ; but here are a thousand 
young men of his own age devoting them- 
selves to the world, the flesh, and the devil 
—and this young Fellow of Lincoln refuses 
to enter their doors. His father, in the 
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feebleness of closing life, writes beseeching 
him to accept the living at Epworth and 
to continue the work so well begun there. 
But John Wesley positively refuses, and in 
a carefully elaborated letter gives twenty- 
five reasons for his refusal—twenty-four of 
which are essentially selfish. In Oxford, 
he says, he has no worldly cares, he has 
retirement, he has daily converse with a 
few chosen friends, and no one else dare 
set foot in his rooms; he has that degree 
of contempt from the outside world with- 
out which no man can hope to live godly — 
in short, as he puts it, “ I can be holier here 
than anywhere else.” Moreover, in the 
world outside, he feels that he could not 
for a moment withstand the temptations to 
irregularity, intemperance, and self-indul- 
gence. It is sucha response as a monk of 
the twelfth century might have made to 
solicitations from without the cloister. 
And the old father, though he professed 
himself a little puzzled by his son’s soph- 
isms, answered them all when he said, 
“It is not dear self, but the glory of God, 
which should be our condition in the choice 
of a course of life.” 


WESLEY IN GEORGIA 


In October of 1735, Wesley and his bro- 
ther Charles, who had recently taken or- 
ders, sailed with General Oglethorpe and 
a company of emigrants for the new col- 
ony of Georgia. Charles Wesley was to be 
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the secretary of Oglethorpe; John was to 
be missionary to the Indians and minister 
for the colonists. It is significant to note, 
however, that his reasons for going to 
Georgia were essentially the same as his 
reasons for staying in Oxford. “ My chief 
motive,” he says explicitly, “is the hope of 
saving my own soul.” With the odd eigh- 
teenth-century notion of the noble red 
man, he hoped to learn the purity of the 
Christian faith by observing its effects upon 
the untutored minds of the Indians, as our 
own students of social science take up resi- 
dence in the slums not so much from be- 
nevolent as from scientific motives. 

As might have been expected, this exper- 
iment was a failure. Wesley did not go out 
of Savannah to teach the Indians, because, 
as he says with delightful naiveté, he 
“could not find any Indians who had the 
least desire to be instructed.” Nor were 
his labors as parish priest altogether satis- 
factory. He preached not only in English, 
but in Italian and French, and he learned 
Spanish that he might address some Jews 
he found in his parish; he opened schools ; 
he visited from house to house, and labored 
with a tireless devotion that could not fail 
to win respect. Yet he himself felt that he 
could get little hold upon the community. 
The colonists, careless of ecclesiastical 
discipline, were repelled by his austerities 
and irritated by his insistence upon all the 
requirements of a rigid sacerdotalism. 
They saw with surprise and indignation 
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this young priest endeavoring to enforce 
confession and penance, and refusing the 
sacraments and burial to dissenters. 

His stay in the colony was terminated 
by a petty quarrel, which can bring no 
reproach upon his name, but which cer- 
tainly exhibits some weaker sides of his 
character. Shortly after landing in Savan- 
nah, he had made the acquaintance of a 
Miss Sophia Hopkey, a young lady of at- 
tractive person and manners, niece of the 
magistrate of the colony. The acquain- 
tance ripened into intimacy, and Wesley 
certainly gave Miss Hopkey reason to 
think he intended marriage. But instead 
of deciding the important question of a 
proposal himself, he referred it to the 
elders of the Moravian church, promising 
to abide by their decision. The decision 
was adverse; and Wesley replied, “The 
will of the Lord be done.” Miss Hopkey 
naturally resented this interference of the 
Moravian elders. Not choosing to learn 
from Mr. Wesley his decision to desert her, 
she promptly accepted the addresses of 
another suitor, a Mr. Williamson, and after 
an engagement of five days married him. 
Here the matter should have ended. But 
Wesley, forgetting that the lady could 
hardly be expected to welcome the admo- 
nitions of a priest who had just proved 
false as a lover, ventured a rebuke to Mrs. 
Williamson for some misconduct. She 
proved impenitent, and he felt compelled 
to exclude her from the communion. Her 
husband and her uncle, not unnaturally in- 
dignant at what they chose to consider an 
act of personal spite, brought suit against 
Wesley for defamation of character. ‘They 
really had no case, and very likely knew 
they had not; but they managed to draw 
out the legal proceedings over four months 
and to create endless annoyance and scan- 
dal. Wesley felt that his usefulness in 
Georgia was over, and taking the advice 
of his friends, sailed for England. 

The Georgia mission was, in most re- 
spects, a failure; but Wesley probably 
found the cause of keenest disappointment 
in his own religious condition. In Savan- 
nah he had been brought into intimate 
acquaintance with a number of Moravians 
who had accepted Oglethorpe’s invitation 
to settle in his new colony. In them Wes- 
ley saw a type of religion in marked con- 
trast with his own outward and restless 
activity. They spoke of an inner quiet and 
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confidence to which he was a stranger. 
By his own confession, he had gone to 
Georgia to save his own soul, and his soul 
was not saved. On the voyage home, he 
writes in his “ Journal’’: “I, who went to 
America to convert others, was never con- 
verted myself. . I am a child of wrath, 
an heir of hell.” ‘These extreme statements 
he afterward retracted ; but they show in 
what mood of discouragement he was re- 
turning from his Georgia mission. This is 
no place for detailed analysis of his inner 
experiences during the next few months, 
interesting as such analysis must always be 
to the student of religious history and psy- 
chology ; but no sketch of the life of Wes- 
ley can omit mention of them altogether. 
They determined all his future life and 
work. 


A DECISIVE MOMENT 


WeEsLEy reached London on the 3d of 
February, 1738. Four days later he met 
the man to whose instructions he always 
ascribed his emergence from unrest and 
despondency. Peter Béhler was a young 
Moravian graduate of Jena, who had just 
been sent by Zinzendorf as a missionary to 
the Carolinas, and on his way thither was 
stopping to pay a visit to his Moravian 
brethren in London. Though ten years 
younger than Wesley, he assumed, perhaps 
justly, the position of religious superior ; 
and Wesley listened to his teachings with 
the eager humility of a disciple. What 
36hler had to teach will doubtless seem to 
most readers of the “Journal’’ only the 
familiar and central Protestant doctrine of 
justification by faith—a faith which is not 
an assent of the intellect merely, but an 
experience, a confident personal reliance 
upon the divine goodness. Such a faith 
must inevitably bring to its possessor a 
sense of safety and assurance: if you 
have not the assurance, you have not the 
faith. Bohler also urged that this attesting 
emotion of assurance must follow the 
faith instantaneously. Wesley accepted 
this doctrine, but he could not claim this 
experience. Contrary to what is some- 
times supposed, there was not the first ele- 
ment of fanaticism in his nature. His 
temperament was rather cool and logical ; 
he never thought himself to find emotions 
in consciousness which were not there, nor 
read off his convictions in terms of feeling. 
It was characteristic of him that he should 











now, for some months, preach earnestly a 
faith for which he professed himself to be 
waiting, but had not yet attained. At last, 
on the 24th of May, he thought himself to 
have attained it. The passage in the “ Jour- 
nal” is a /ocus classicus in the annals of 
Methodism : 


In the evening I went very unwillingly to a 
society in Aldersgate Street, where one was 
reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans. About a quarter before nine, while 
he was describing the change which God 
works in the heart through faith in Christ, I 
felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did 
trust in Christ, Christ alone, for my salvation ; 
and an assurance was given me that he had 
taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me 
from the law of sin and death. 


It is not likely that any one to-day, 
whatever may be his theory as to the cause 
of such an experience as this, will. pro- 
nounce it merely enthusiastic, or valueless 
for the uses of after life. To do so would 
be to forget the decisive moments in the 
lives of Augustine, Luther, and hosts of 
other religious leaders. The most recent 
psychology, on the contrary, pronounces 
these sudden transitions from a lower to a 
higher, a perturbed to a restful, spiritual 
state, however caused, to be no proof of 
morbid or abnormal psychical conditions, 
but rather in countless instances to mark 
the ingress of new truth and new motives 
otherwise inaccessible.! 

It certainly was a grave error, however, 
to pronounce, as Wesley did, these emo- 
tional experiences to be the only and neces- 
sary tests of Christian character. When he 
asserted, in a religious gathering some days 
later, that before the 24th of May he 
had never been a Christian, he provoked 
from an old friend the just retort, “Then 
you have been a great hypocrite.” Such 
extravagant statements, as his elder bro- 
ther Samuel urged, were likely to mislead 
and discourage many earnest people. In 


1 «Some of you, I feel sure, knowing that nu- 
merous backslidings and relapses take place, make 
of these their apperceiving mass for interpreting 
the whole subject [of conversion], and dismiss it 
with a pitying smile as so much ‘ hysterics.’ Psy- 
chologically, as well as religiously, however, this 
is shallow. It misses the point of serious interest, 
which is not so much the duration as the nature 
and quality of these shiftings of character to higher 
levels. Men lapse from every level—we need no 
Statistics to tell us that. Love is, for instance, 
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fact, as may be seen from the “ Journal” 
in the following months, they sometimes 
discouraged Wesley himself, leading him 
to interpret a temporary dullness of feeling 
as a proof of a lapse in faith. On this 
matter, as on many others, his opinions 
were much wiser in later life. He wrote in 
his old age: 


When, fifty years ago, my brother Charles 
and I, in the simplicity of our hearts, taught 
the people that unless they knew their sins 
forgiven they were under the wrath and curse 
of God, I marvel that they did not stone us. 
The Methodists know better now. 


But any one who reads Wesley’s “ Jour- 
nal” for the year 1738 may readily per- 
ceive that the most essential proof of his 
spiritual development, through this period 
of transition, is not any such temporary 
exaltation of emotion, but the growth of 
the deep persuasion, at once of the divine 
goodness and of human need, which has 
been the inspiration of great religious re- 
formers in every age. His temper is be- 
coming less narrowly introspective, more 
intensely evangelical. He is no longer ex- 
clusively bent on saving his own soul, but 
forgets himself in his love for others. 
Hitherto the most strict of ritualists, we 
find him saying that he cannot longer con- 
fine himself to the public forms of prayer. 
A little later, but still a fortnight before the 
memorable 24th of May, after preaching at 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, he writes: “ My 
heart was so enlarged to declare the love 
of God to all that I did not wonder when 
I was afterward told I must preach there 
no more.’”’ To have the heart thus en- 
larged to declare the divine love was quite 
as good a test of conversion as to have it 
“strangely warmed.” Wesley was learning 
the truth that the only way to save the life 
is to lose it. 

During that year 1738 and the early 
months of the next, he preached wherever 
opportunity offered ; but most of the Lon- 


well known not to be irrevocable, yet, constant or 
inconstant, it reveals new flights and reaches of 
ideality while it lasts. . . . So with this conver- 
sion experience; that it should, even for a short 
time, show a human being what the high-water 
mark of his spiritual capacity is, this is what 
constitutes its importance. . . . And, as a matter 
of fact, all the most striking instances of con- 
version . . . have been permanent.” (William 
James, ‘‘ The Varieties of Religious Experience,” 
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don churches were closed to him, and his 
work was mostly that of the religious ad- 
viser and confessor. Early in May he had 
formed a little society, composed largely 
of Moravians, who met Thursday even- 
ings, in a room in Fetter Lane, for prayer 
and religious conversation. This was the 
humble beginning of that great network of 
societies which, in the next fifty years, 
overspread the island. And in April of the 
following year, 1739, when almost every 
pulpit in London was shut against him, he 
accepted with many misgivings the urgent 
invitation of his friend Whitefield and went 
down to Bristol to preach in the open air. 
Before the middle of the month he had 
spoken to five thousand grimy colliers on 
Kingswood Common, and his outdoor 
congregations during the next six months 
of preaching in Bristol and vicinity aggre- 
gated over forty thousand persons. His 
great work had begun. We hear nothing 
more of doubt or unhealthy self-examina- 
tion. John Wesley the ascetic has passed 
into John Wesley the reformer. 


A RELIGIOUS MAN IN AN 
IRRELIGIOUS AGE 


THE fact that Wesley was so promptly 
excluded from all the pulpits of London 
is often said to be a proof of the decay of 
vital religion in England. And so it is. 
Yet there is something to be said in defense 
of this action of the churches. The new 
zeal of Wesley, as he himself afterward 
confessed, sometimes found expression in 
forms that must have seemed to those not 
in sympathy with him extravagant and 
censorious. Ina correspondence with Wil- 
liam Law, during the summer of 1738, he 
ventured to rebuke and correct the vener- 
able teacher to whom he owed so much, in 
a tone of inexcusable positiveness neither 
just nor courteous. The doctrines he 
preached in the churches were doubtless, 
as he said, only those held by English di- 
vines ever since the Reformation; yet in 
his extreme and mandatory forms of state- 
ment they were sometimes apt to provoke 
dissent. It is not surprising that a good 
many of the clergy, by no means worldly- 
minded, should decline to be censured a 
second time from their own pulpits by this 
young stranger from Georgia, who seemed 
attempting to show that the Christianity 
they preached, and he himself had until 
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recently professed, was not Christianity 
at all. 

But there was deeper reason for this 
early distrust of Wesley. The passion of 
the eighteenth century in religion, as in 
politics, literature, and art, was for reason, 
moderation, good sense. Everything was 
required to justify itself before the logical 
intellect. The dislike for enthusiasm in re- 
ligion was simply one phase of the general 
temper. So far from being any necessary 
proof of indifference, it was probably felt 
most keenly by the most devout thinkers 
of the age. At the moment when the Wes- 
leyan movement began, the Church was in 
the heat of its controversy with the deists, 
who attacked Christianity precisely on the 
ground that it was irrational. Naturally, 
therefore, any religious teaching which 
seemed to depreciate the reason, to find 
probative values in merely emotional 
states, or to countenance any visionary or 
extravagant experiences, was dreaded as 
giving color to the deistic charges. Bishop 
Butler, whose “Analogy” had just been 
published, said to Wesley in the spring of 
1739, “Sir, the pretending to extraordinary 
revelations and gifts of the Holy Ghost is 
a horrid thing, a very horrid thing.” 

But, when all is said, it is true that John 
Wesley was a religious man in an irreli- 
gious age. The religious man is the man 
filledwith a sense of the presence of God and 
of the force of spiritual laws here and now. 
That, and only that, makes a truly reli- 
gious man in any age and in any country. 
The form of the experience may vary ; in- 
deed, it may hardly be recognized as reli- 
gious experience atall. Thomas Carlyle, for 
example, was a religious man; whether he 
was exactly a Christian or not may be a 
question. And when it is said that the age 
of Wesley was irreligious, it is not meant 
merely that intemperance, lawlessness, 
blasphemy, political corruption ran riot in 
society. That is true; but these flagrant 
sins may be found in any age, and the his- 
torian of morals is perhaps prone to exag- 
gerate them. Certainly, all through the 
eighteenth century there were a score of 
deaneries and hundreds of rectories that 
were the abodes of a decent, sincere, and 
comely churchmanship. But the good men 
of this time, the sincere men, were not in 
the truest sense religious. Bishop Burnet, 
for example, Addison, Swift, were good 
men, but not in this sense religious men. 
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The orthodox churchmanship of Eng- 
land when Wesley began his preaching 
needed nothing so much as that intimate 
personal sense of spiritual verities which it 
timidly branded as enthusiasm. Its belief 
was an uncertain balance of probabilities. 
Its motives were at bottom prudential. It 
could not speak with authority; it could 
not touch the deeper springs of action. 
Such a religion might be discussed, be- 
lieved, even practised; to talk of “expe- 
riencing ” it would be meaningless. More- 
over, a religion with so little of the conta- 
gious warmth of certainty could make no 
converts, could have no missionary im- 
pulse. “What is your religion, my lord ?” 
some one asked Lord Bolingbroke. “The 
religion of all sensible men,” was the reply. 
“Ves, but what is that?” “Ah, that is 
what no sensible man ever tells.” The 
anecdote may be apocryphal ; but it illus- 
trates well enough the limited and individ- 
ual character of the convictions most men 
then held upon the profoundest subjects. 
In fact, it is evident that the religion of 
this time had little influence even upon the 
lives of most who made an outward pro- 
fession of it. No man could hold any civil 
office without taking the sacrament accord- 
ing to the forms of the Church of Eng- 
land; but it is said that not more than four 
or five members of the House of Commons 
regularly attended church. The universal 
prevalence of political corruption during 
the ministry of Walpole is proverbial. 
During the reign of Anne, the urbane satire 
of Steele and Addison had done something 
to bring into fashion a decent social mo- 
rality and at least an outward respect for 
religion ; but despite these influences, what 
called itself fashionable society grew stead- 
ily more lax in moralsand negligent in man- 
ners. All the loud, ostentatious vices that 
accompany a rapid increase in wealth had 
probably never been so prevalent in Eng- 
lish society as during the reign of the second 
George. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE APPEAL OF METH- 
ODISM TO THE ENGLISH MIDDLE 
AND LOWER CLASSES 


To the upper section of English society the 
Methodist movement made little appeal. 
It is true that the phenomenal eloquence 
of Whitefield and the patronage of one or 
1 April 21, 1758. 
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two great ladies, especially the Countess of 
Huntingdon, did for a little time make 
Methodism almost a fad with fashionable 
folk. Chesterfield listened to Whitefield 
in astonished admiration, and Bolingbroke 
and the old Duchess of Marlborough sat in 
the salon of Lady Huntingdon. But this was 
mostly only the curious interest idle people 
take in a new sensation. Wesley himself al- 
ways disliked this kind of notoriety, and 
was often more than a little impatient with 
Whitefield’s unctuous flattery of “the elect 
lady.” He did not turn his back upon so- 
ciety from any feeling of petulance or envy, 
nor yet from any indifference to its best 
charms, for he had the tastes and culture 
of a gentleman; but the “Journal” gives 
frequent proof of his dislike for the frivo- 
lous and vapid society that disported itself 
at the masquerade or ridotto, and found its 
highest intellectual pleasure in the scandal 
exchanged over a card-table. “I dined at 
Lady ’s. We need great grace to 
converse with great people. From which 
therefore (unless in some rare instances) 
I am glad to be excused. Horae fugiunt et 
imputantur. Of these two hours I can give 
no good account.”’! Another entry is more 
explicit: “ How unspeakable is the advan- 
tage in point of common sense which mid- 
dling people have over the rich! There is 
so much paint and affectation, so many 
unnecessary words and senseless customs 
among people of rank, as fully justify the 
remark made 1700 years ago, 





Rarus enim ferme sensus communts in illa 
Fortuna,” ? 


This is the criticism of the scholar rather 
than of the religious devotee ; but perhaps 
Wesley carried too far this prejudice 
against wealth and rank. It may be plau- 
sibly urged that by confining his work al- 
most entirely to the middle and lower 
classes he needlessly narrowed his influence 
and deprived his movement of intellectual 
and social prestige. 

But it was no merely personal prefer- 
ence or prejudice that turned Wesley to 
the middle and lower classes of England. 
It was the sure instinct of the philanthro- 
pist. He saw where the need and the 
opportunity were greatest. The most im- 
portant fact in English history during the 
eighteenth century is the rise of a new mid- 
dle class. Active, pushing, narrow in ideas 
2 June 29, 1758. 
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and yet not unintelligent, largely engaged 
in trade and in the various forms of skilled 
labor, the men of this class were increas- 
ingly interested in public affairs, and it 
was becoming evident that they would 
sometime hold the balance of political 
power in England. Neither party could 
afford to slight them; but, by virtue of 
their humble birth and their commercial 
or mechanical occupation, they were pre- 
judiced against the landed aristocracy, and 
naturally, therefore, most in sympathy with 
the Whigs. They were crowding into the 
cities, and rapidly changing the ratio of 
urban to country population. For them 
the pamphlet was written; most of the 
abler pamphleteers, like Defoe, were them- 
selves from this class. Indeed, it is easy to 
trace in all the literature of the time a 
more democratic cast. The new school of 
fiction, beginning with the story of a maid 
of all work in Richardson’s “ Pamela,” 
finds its themes and characters almost ex- 
clusively in the life of the middle class. 
Now the average morality of people in this 
grade of society was probably quite as 
healthy as that in the higher ranks, but they 
perhaps had even less regard for religion. 
Living mostly in cities and large towns, 
removed from the traditional reverence 
which lingers longest in the shadow of the 
country church, many of them were dis- 
senters, and more still were virtually with- 
out religion. Yet to men of this stamp the 
positive demands and promises of Metho- 
dism made a powerful appeal. These were 
the people who filled up Wesley’s societies 
and furnished all his lay preachers. 

But below this class was the great mass 
of ignorant, restless, half-brutalized popu- 
lation which we have learned to call “ sub- 
merged.” This element was relatively no 
larger then than now; but now society is 
better policed, and the crime and savagery 
of its lowest section more effectively re- 
pressed. The picture of the under side of 
life in England in the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century is appalling. Drunk- 
enness was almost universal. Mr. Lecky 
considers this sudden growth of the pas- 
sion for gin-drinking, which took posses- 
sion of the English people about 1724, to 
be the most important fact in the history 
of that century—“incomparably more so 
than any event in the purely political or 
military annals of the country.” Parlia- 

1 «*On the Late Increase of 
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mentary measures of taxation intended to 
diminish the evil were met by riots and 
proved altogether inoperative. In 1750 
London physicians reported 14,000 cases 
of illness, most of them hopeless, due to the 
use of gin. The next year Fielding de- 
clared liquor to be actually “the principal 
sustenance (if so it may be called) of more 
than 100,000 people in the metropolis ” — 
it will be remembered that the entire pop- 
ulation of London at this time was only 
about 800,000. Crime of course increased 
proportionately. London after nightfall 
was almost at the mercy of footpads and 
desperados. “Thieves and robbers,” says 
Smollett, “were now more desperate and 
savage than they had ever appeared since 
mankind were civilized.” 1 The parks and 
gardens where the lower classes resorted 
were the scenes of vulgar debauchery and 
crime. The laws, though savage, were in- 
effectual ; the infliction of the death penalty 
alike for murder and for petty theft natu- 
rally tended to increase crimes of violence. 
Public executions were a form of popular 
recreation, and as many as a score of crim- 
inals were sometimes turned off at Tyburn 
in a single morning. 

Throughout the country, things were 
little better. Cock-fighting and bull-baiting 
were still the favorite amusements of the 
lower class, and every prominent town 
could furnish a mob of lewd and shiftless 
fellows ready for any brutal excitement. 
Wherever any form of industry called to- 
gether a mass of ignorant, unskiiled la- 
borers, the restraints of orderly society 
were almost entirely removed, and the 
colliers of Yorkshire and the miners of 
Cornwall were little better than hordes of 
wild men. For this lawless mass of human- 
ity that surged about the foundations of 
society, decent, order-loving folk had only 
hatred and threats of punishment. Philan- 
thropy was hopeless of them. The Church 
seemed powerless to take religion to them ; 
it was certain they would never come to the 
Church. They seemed below the level of 
all influences that could elevate or refine. 

Yet it was among these people that the 
first Methodist preachers found some of 
their most attentive audiences. Whitefield 
dared to preach on Kingswood Common 
to a crowd of colliers that only a few 
weeks before, in a Bristol riot, were “ play- 
ing such mad pranks one would doubt 

Robbers,” quoted by Lecky. 
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there were any law still in being.” Six 
months later, hundreds of them were en- 
rolled in Wesley’s societies, and were sup- 
porting a school established for them. 
When Whitefield first ventured to speak in 
Moorfields, the worst spot in London, his 
friends predicted that he would never come 
out alive. Intwo years Moorfields, which 
Whitefield had called truly enough a 
“stronghold of Satan,” was the stronghold 
of London Methodism. If the lowest 
classes in England grew better through 
the century rather than worse; if some re- 
spect for law and reverence for religion 
penetrated to those masses at the bottom 
of society, upon the decency and order of 
which the stability of the social structure 
so largely depends; if a rabid revolt against 
all established things, such as disgraced the 
worst period of the French Revolution, was 
impossible in England, the historian must 
pronounce that this improvement was very 
largely due to the fact that the Wesleyan 
movement addressed itself primarily, not to 
the upper, but to the middle and lower, 
classes. Doubtless its influence upon Eng- 
lish thought was less upon that account; its 
influence upon English lifeand future Eng- 
lish history was immeasurably greater. 


WESLEY’S EARLY POPULAR PREACHING 


Durinc the early months of 1739, when 
Wesley was beginning his career as a field- 
preacher, the representative of the Metho- 
dist movement most prominent in the eye 
of the public was not Wesley, but White- 
field. After a year’s stay in Georgia, 
whither he had followed Wesley, White- 
field had returned to London in the autumn 
of 1738, and during the following months 
his eloquence had been heard in many 
London pulpits. In February, 1739, he 
went down to Bristol; but here he found 
the churches closed to him. Then he sud- 
denly took a very important resolution. 
He went four miles outside of Bristol and 
preached in the open air to such of the law- 
less, unchurched colliers as he could gather 
on Kingswood Common. The first after- 
noon there were barely a hundred listeners ; 
the fifth time he preached there were ten 
thousand. Then he sent for Wesley, whose 
gifts for instruction and organization he 
knew were superior to his own, and he 
himself went up to London to try the ex- 
periment of field-preaching there. By mid- 
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summer he was the sensation of the town, 
listened to with equal admiration by the 
great folk on Kennington Common and 
by the lowest London populace in Moor- 
fields. The concourse in the latter place 
on one occasion is said to have numbered 
no fewer than sixty thousand persons. 
Naturally there was criticism. The Meth- 
odists were charged with disturbing public 
order, with turning worship into tumult 
and riot. It is said that Whitefield’s audi- 
ences, however large, always listened to 
him attentively. Indeed, they must have 
listened if they heard ; yet such vast crowds, 
made up largely of people not accustomed 
to keeping their emotions under restraint, 
and now swayed at will by the most dra- 
matic of orators, could hardly be expected 
to observe a churchly decorum. It was 
not, however, the manner only, but the 
matter, of this new Methodist preaching, 
and especially its results upon the hearers, 
that provoked energetic protest. The 
clergy by sermon and pamphlet began to 
denounce the new fanaticism. At midsum- 
mer the Bishop of London issued a pas- 
toral letter “By way of caution against 
Lukewarmness on the one hand and En- 
thusiasm on the other’”—a paper that 
makes it clear the good bishop was just 
then a good deal more afraid of the enthu- 
siasm than of the lukewarmness. 

This fear of unhealthy excitement from 
the Methodists was heightened just at this 
time, and perhaps to a certain extent jus- 
tified, by a series of singular occurrences 
attending the preaching of Wesley. While 
Whitefield was in London, Wesley was in 
Bristol and vicinity, preaching on the aver- 
age about ten times a week, sometimes in 
the open air, but more often in rooms of 
the “societies,” or in private houses, almost 
never in churches. At these meetings, 
scenes like the following, described in his 
“Journal,” seem to have been not infre- 
quent: 


April 21. At Weavers’ Halla young man 
was suddenly seized with a violent trembling 
all over, and in a few moments sunk to the 
ground. But we ceased not calling upon God, 
till he raised him up full of peace and joy. 

June 22. In the Society one before me 
dropped down as dead, and presently a second, 
and a third. Five others sank down in half an 
hour; most of whom were in violent agonies. 
In their trouble we called upon the Lord, and 
he gave us an answer of peace. 
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About sixty such cases of physical pros- 
tration, some few more painful and pro- 
longed, but most of short duration, are 
recorded in the “Journal.” In some in- 
stances such symptoms may have been 
simulated, and in more the hysterical ex- 
citement may have been half unconsciously 
welcomed by the subject as a sign of gen- 
uine repentance. It is significant that 
when Charles Wesley on one occasion 
announced, before beginning his sermon, 
that any “stricken down” during the 
preaching would be quietly removed from 
the room, no one was stricken. Yet most 
of the cases described in the “ Journal ” are 
indubitably genuine. It is singular that no 
such results seem to have attended the 
preaching of Whitefield, though far more 
impassioned than Wesley’s. Whitefield, 
indeed, expostulated with Wesley for en- 
couraging them. But Wesley never did 
encourage them. Nor was his preaching 
drastic or minatory ; it is evident from his 
“Journal” that he never terrified people 
with lurid pictures of future punishment. 
Undoubtedly he did himself believe these 
strange experiences were due to supernatu- 
ral influence, sometimes divine, sometimes 
diabolical, and sometimes, with a curious 
logic, he seems to ascribe them to both. 

Yet he was careful not to vouch for their 
supernatural character. He says: “I relate 
just what I saw. Some of the circum- 
stances seem to go beyond the ordinary 
course of nature. But I do not peremp- 
torily determine whether they were super- 
natural or not. Much less do I rest upon 
them ei:her the proof of other facts or of 
those doctrines which I preached.” 

The truth is, Wesley’s own temperament 
was so cool and self-possessed that he often 
overestimated the significance of emotion 
in hearers of a more unrestrained disposi- 
tion. He measured these outward expres- 
sions by the strength of the causes he knew 
would have been necessary to produce 
them in himself. It is quite true that only 
something very like a miracle could ever 
have made Aim fall in convulsions, or lose 
in any wise his self-control ; he did not real- 
ize that the average man, without culture 
and the restraint that comes of long obe- 
dience to the conventions of society, can 
be violently moved without any very un- 
usual agency. 

The careful reader of the “ Journal ”’ will 
notice that these seizures seldom or never 
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occurred at any of his services in the open 
air, but generally, though not always, in 
small and crowded rooms; that they were 
nearly all confined to the vicinity of Bris- 
tol, and to a period of a few months in the 
summer of 1739. It is not true that they 
characterized the preaching of Wesley 
throughout his career, or that they were 
experienced by any considerable number 
of his converts even in that year. Such 
phenomena have been frequent in periods 
of strong emotional excitement of any 
kind ; and if, as Wesley admitted, they do 
not prove the teaching that seems to oc- 
casion them to be true, they certainly do 
not prove it to be false or even fanatical. 


THE OPPOSITION 


WESLEY had nothing of the ascetic itch 
for persecution. He never courted oppo- 
sition, and he always disliked controversy. 
But he could not remain silent under the 
multitude of accusations brought against 
him during the first years of his wider work. 
For mere personal defamation, indeed, he 
cared little ; but he was keenly sensitive to 
the charge, coming from good men of his 
own Church, that he was teaching a new 
and enthusiastic doctrine, turning the heads 
of the ignorant multitude, and spreading an 
irrational excitement over the country. He 
had to the full the eighteenth-century re- 
spect for logic and common sense. “The 
reproach of Christ,” he wrote almost pas- 
sionately, “I am willing to bear; but not 
the reproach of enthusiasm—if I can help 
it.” It was to defend himself and his fol- 
lowers from such reproach that he issued, 
in 1743, a remarkable tract. “An Earnest 
Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion,” 
as its title implies, is a calm, well-rea- 
soned, but vigorous defense of the peo- 
ple called Methodists. Wesley welcomes, 
nay, demands, the decision of reason. He 
challenges those who accept the central 
truths of Christianity to show any point 
wherein the Methodist teaching is incon- 
sistent with those truths; and he shows 
that, so far from being fanatical or schis- 
matic, it is the Methodists, and not their 
accusers, who best exemplify the doctrines 
and obey the rules of the English Church. 
As to the absurd calumny that he himself 
was making gain from the movement, he 
answers that by stating the simple fact 
that not a penny of the contributions of 

















Methodists ever came into his hands, but 
that, on the contrary, he had himself as- 
sumed a debt of some six hundred and 
fifty pounds to provide them with preach- 
ing-houses in London and Bristol. “ Why,” 
he asks indignantly, “should any man who 
has all the conveniences and many of the 
superfluities of life deliberately throw up 
his ease, most of his friends, his reputation, 
the way of life of all others most agreeable 
both to his natural temper and education, 
toil day and night, spend all his time and 
strength—to gain a debt of six or seven 
hundred pounds!” 

Two years later he issued, in two parts, 
a supplement to this tract, under the title 
“A Further Appeal.” In this he makes a 
most scathing arraignment of the condition 
of church and society when he began his 
preaching, and then shows that the Meth- 
odist movement, in spite of the violent 
opposition it has encountered, has been 
temperate and rational, and can be pro- 
ductive of nothing but good to individuals 
or to society. These two tracts, taken to- 
gether, form the best contemporary vindi- 
cation of Wesley and Methodism. They 
are also perhaps the best specimens of his 
controversial writing: simple in style; vig- 
orous, but not bitter; self-controlled and 
logical, yet aglow with earnest feeling. In 
only one of his controversial papers was 
Wesley provoked into bitterness. Laving- 
ton, Bishop of Exeter, one of the most 
abusive of his clerical opponents, had cir- 
culated widely a pamphlet directed against 
Wesley, entitled “The Enthusiasm of 
Methodists and Papists Compared.” The 
paper was filled with perversions and 
misstatements, and was calculated to coun- 
tenance the vulgar calumny—especially 
vexatious in those days of the rebellion of 
°45—that Wesley was a papist in disguise. 
In his reply Wesley for once allows him- 
self some passages that make very interest- 
ing reading for the natural man, but are 
hardly in his usual tone. The bishop’s 
facts, his logic, even his grammar, all come 
in for merciless criticism ; while some of his 
gravest charges Wesley refuses to discuss 
till this Christian bishop shall have learned 
“a little common heathen honesty.” But 
Wesley’s usual controversial manner is 
much better exemplified in his letter to 
the venerable Gibson, Bishop of London, 
which in its best passages rises to the level 
of sadly solemn eloquence. 
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For the more vulgar opposition of mobs 
Wesley had far less concern. When a boy 
in his father’s rectory he had probably 
learned a good deal about the temper of 
the English lower classes, and he knew how 
to meet it. So long as he was preaching 
in London and Bristol he was protected 
by the city magistrates from any very se- 
rious disturbances; but in 1742 he began 
the itinerant life which he continued all his 
days. For the next eight or ten years there 
is hardly a month in which the “ Journal” 
does not record some assault bya mob. In 
many cases it was only the rough horse- 
play of a crowd drawn together by the 
unusual spectacle of a field-preacher. At 
Pensford, for example, the rabble brought 
a bull they had been baiting, and tried to 
force the animal through the audience and 
upon the table by which Wesley stood. In 
other places they blew horns, rang the 
church: bells, sent the town crier to bawl 
in front of the preacher, or hired fiddlers 
and ballad-singersto drown hisvoice. Even 
in some of the instances of extreme vio- 
lence, the leaders of the mob apparently 
had no special animosity to Wesley or his 
preaching; they were simply spoiling for a 
fight, it did not much matter with whom, 
and the presence of the obnoxious field- 
preacher furnished occasion for a disturb- 
ance at which the magistrates were likely 
to wink. : 

Wesley’s most perilous encounter of this 
sort was in the Staffordshire town of 
Wednesbury. A riotous crowd, early in the 
evening, surrounded the house where he 
lodged, shouting, “ Bring out the minister!” 
But when Wesley calmly faced them and 
professed entire readiness to accompany 
them before a magistrate, they applauded 
his pluck, “crying out with might and 
main, ‘ He is an honest gentleman, and we 
will spill our blood in his defense.’”’ As 
the magistrate to whom they escorted him 
was in bed and refused to come out, they 
decided to make a night of it and take 
Wesley to a justice in the next town of 
Walsal. Half-way there they met a mob 
from Walsal, and at once improved the 
opportunity to spill a little blood in de- 
fense of their prisoner. Wesley’s body-guard 
put up a very good fight, one woman, as 
he observed, knocking down four of the 
Walsal men; but they were overpowered, 
and Wesley became the spoil of Walsal. 
This second mob dragged him through the 
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town, some yelling, “ Kick his brains out!” 
others proposing to hear him first. But here 
again a few words from Wesley won the 
respect of a burly prize-fighter who was 
leading the Walsal men. “Keep close to 
me,” said this new champion ; “ I will spend 
my life for you; they shall not hurt a hair 
of your head.” And thus convoyed, barely 
escaping cudgels and stones, avoiding a 
hostile crowd that held a bridge by taking 
a bypath that led over a dam, Wesley at 
last reached his lodging safely, “having 
lost only a flap of my waistcoat and a little 
skin from one of my hands.” The big 
prize-fighter, five days later, was admitted 
to one of the “societies,” and was a loyal 
Methodist for fifty years. 

The coolness of Wesley in such encoun- 
ters was amazing. He made it an invari- 
able rule to face a mob; and there is no 
indication that he was ever confused or 
even excited by their violence. His figure 
was slight and his presence not command- 
ing ; but this absolute self-possession, joined 
with a quiet courtesy, made him almost 
invariably the master of a crowd. He had 
the bearing of a gentleman, a certain stamp 
of distinction which they instinctively rec- 
ognized. Meeting one Sunday afternoon 
in Ratcliffe Square a noisy throng that 
threatened rough treatment, after a word 
or two of greeting, he said: “ Friends, let 
every man do as he pleases; butit is my 
manner when I speak of the things of 
God, or when another does, to uncover my 
head,” which he did; and the crowd in- 
stantly did the same. “Then,” says he, “I 
exhorted them to repent and believe the 
gospel.” When a roaring mob broke into 
the room where he was preaching in St. 
Ives, Cornwall, he quietly walked into the 
crowd, and taking their ringleader by the 
arm, asked him to come up to the desk and 
reason it out. “I received,” says he, “ only 
one blow on the side of the head, after 
which we reasoned the case till he grew 
milder and milder, and at length under- 
took to quiet his companions.” 

Not infrequently Wesley found some odd 
champions. A big Thames bargeman, who 
had listened with a restless crowd to one 
of Wesley’s sermons, at the close lifted him- 
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self up, and squaring his brawny front to 
the audience, announced : “ The gentleman 
says nothing but what is good. I say so; 
and there is not a man here that shall say 
otherwise!” At Bawden, an Irish town, 
as he was preaching in the main street, a 
clergyman—a little in drink, Wesley says 
—with a very large stick in his hand began 
to make a disturbance, when “ two or three 
resolute women by main strength pulled 
him into a house, and sent him away 
through a garden.” Another assailant came 
on in great fury, but the town butcher, not 
a Methodist, knocked him down as he 
would an ox. “ This,” says Wesley, “ cooled 
his courage, and so I quietly finished my 
discourse.” 

In Wesley’s account of these disturb- 
ances there is often, as in this case, a dry 
humor, all the more effective because quite 
unconscious. On one occasion, when a 
violent rabble were assaulting the house 
where he was staying, their ringleader, in 
his zeal, had managed tocrowd himself into 
the house just before the doors were shut 
against his followers, and thus found him- 
self inside with Wesley, and a mark for the 
stones the mob were pouring in at all the 
windows. Cowering behind Wesley, he 
cried: “We shall be killed! What must I 
do? What must I do?” “Pray to God,” 
Wesley advised; and he adds: “ He took 
my advice, and began praying as he had 
never donesince he wasborn.” While going 
from one preaching-place to another one 
day, in a carriage with a considerable num- 
ber of friends, the party was attacked by 
a roistering crowd that pelted the carriage 
with stones. “But,” says Wesley, “a very 
large gentlewoman sat in my lap and 
screened me so that no stones came near 
me.” What special providence screened 
the large gentlewoman he does not say. 

After about 1750 these attacks grew 
fewer, and gradually ceased altogether. 
Many of the class from which the mobs 
were drawn were now themselves members 
of Wesley’s societies; while the general 
results of the movement in temperance, 
order, honesty, and thrift were now so 
evident that there was no longer any pre- 
text for popular opposition. 














A BOY’S LOVES 


BY EDWIN L. SABIN 
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Ves swat ReNyN the utmost beginning of 

Pal ay things—in that time when 

ay roosters were very large, and 
Eee oN Ke I geese were very fierce, and 
WR, only Mother could avert the 
thousand perils, heal the thousand wounds 
—existed a mythical partner established in 
family annals as “ Your Little 
Sweetheart.” 

“Annie? Don’t you re- 
member Annie! Why, she was 
Your Little Sweetheart. You 
used to play together day in 
and day out. It was so cute 
to see you!” 

But, no. You may catch 
here a bit of blue ribbon, 
there an echo of a laugh, yet, 
try as you will, you may not 
recall her. Evidently when 
Your Little Sweetheart Annie 
was put away along with 
dresses and curls, she was put 
away so far that she was lost 
forever. 

What space of months, or 
of years, elapses, you can- 
not tell. Nevertheless, sud- 
denly you do witness yourself, 
still of age most immature 
(you recollect that somewhere in this period 
you were miserably spelled down on“ fish’’), 
laying votive offerings upon the desk of 
your First Love, a girl with brown eyes and 
rounded, rosy cheeks. 

These offerings are 
in the shape of bright 
pearl buttons and 
carnelian _ pebbles. 
The transfer requires 
much breathless dar- 
ing. Down the aisle 
of the school-room 
you march, your gift 
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tightly clutched in your hand, which swings 
carelessly by your side. Past her seat 
you scuttle, and, without a single glance, 
you leave the treasure upon the oaken top, 
beneath her eyes. Away you hurry, af- 
frighted, ashamed, apprehensive, but hope- 
ful. Presently, blushing, from your seat 
you steal a look across at her. 
She smiles roguishly. The of- 
fering is gone. Itis accepted ; 
for she holds it up that you 
may see. And you grin 
back, as red as a beet, while 
your heart, exultant, goes 
thumpity, thumpity, thump- 
ity. 

In company with another 
boy, who must have been a 
rival, you descry yourself 
hanging about her gate, turn- 
ing somersaults, wrestling, 
and performing all kinds of 
monkey-shines, in the brazen 
fancy that she may be peek- 
ing out of a window and ad- 
miring you. She is framed, 
for an instant, by the pane. 
You and he scamper up and 

> deposit in plain view—you 

upon the right gate-post, he 
upon the left—a handful apiece of hazel- 
nuts. Then the pair of you withdraw to a 
discreet distance and wait. Out she trips, 
and gathers in your handful; but his she 
disdainfully sweeps 
off upon the ground. 

He whooped in 
contempt and swag- 
gered in derision; 
and you — you — 
what was it you did ? 
Alas! the picture is 
cut here abruptly, as 
Tes, by a knife; the First 
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Love vanishes, and the Second Love 
succeeds. 

She is the minister’s daughter, a gentle, 
winsome little lass, not at all like the sauce- 
box of the brown eyes and the rich cheeks. 
In the case of this Second Love there 
seems to have been no studied wooing, no 
sheepish bribery by pearl buttons and car- 
nelians and nuts. You fall in with each 
other as a matter of course. In playing 
drop-the-handkerchief you nearly always 
favor her, and she you; and when either 
favors some one else the understanding 
between you is perfect that this is done 
merely for the sake of appearances. 

Your mutual affection is of the telepathic 
order. Others in the party may romp and 
squeal and shout in the moonlight, but you 
and she sit together on the wheelbarrow, 
and look on in tolerant, eloquent silence. 

In the games you have occasionally 
kissed just the tip of her ear, 
and that was sufficient. Teas- 
ing companionsmaycry: “ Aw, 4 
kiss her! Fraidie! fraidie! 7hat YW, 
ain’t kissin’!”” But you know 
she knows, and smacks—those 
boisterous smacks current in 
the realm—are superfluous. 

In addition to the kissing 
games, and the state of exal- 
tation upon the wheelbarrow, 
you are able to conjure up 
yourself in another réle: at 
the frozen river’s edge, strapping on her 
skates—your first remembered gallantry. 

Assailed by the shrill scoffings of your 
rude comrades, under the refining influence 
of love you kneel before her as she is strug- 
gling with a stiff buckle. Like to the manner 
born, she permits you to assist. Then—then 
you skated, you and she, for each other’s 
sake enduring all the pursuing jibes? This 
point is not clear. You may not further 
linger with her, the minister’s daughter, 
your Second Love, for in a hop, skip, and 
jump you are worshiping at the skirts of 
the Third Love. 

Her eyes are black—large and black. 
You are desperately smitten. You live, 
move, and have your being in a very 
ecstasy of fervor. 

Her name is Lillian. Somewhere, some- 
how, you have run upon the lines of Ten- 
nyson : 

“Airy, fairy Lilian, 
Flitting, fairy Lilian, 





When I ask her if she love me, 
Clasps her tiny hands above me; 


She ’ll not tell me if she love me, 
Cruel little Lilian.” 


They appeal to you. They touch a spot 
which seems not to be reached by even 
Oliver Optic or “The Gorilla Hunters.” 
You must have poetry, and you memorize 
them, and repeat them over and over to 
yourself, regardless of the fact that she, 
your inspiration, is neither airy, fairy, nor 
flitting, but of substantial, buxom propor- 
tions. 

The Third Love, with her bold black 
eyes and her generous plumpness, is not so 
submissive as was that gentle Second Love. 
She flouts you. When the mood is upon 
her, she makes faces at you. At a party, 
when you stammer: 


“The stars are shining bright; 
May I see you home to-night? ” 


as like as not she turns up her 
nose, or else she tosses her head 
and snaps ungraciously : “ Oh, 
I s’pose so!” 

You never are sure of her; 
yet always you find yourself 
meekly at her apron-strings. 

You willingly go to church 
(you conceive that your fam- 
ily does not know why, but 
in this you are much mistaken), because 
she sits in front of you. What a blissful, 
comfortable feeling you have, with her 
safely installed near at hand, twitching her 
short braids not more than three feet be- 
fore your happy nose! 

When your pew is filled to overflowing, 
then, sometimes, you are crowded out into 
her pew. Embarrassed of mien, you de- 
corously slide into your new location, she 
receiving your presence with a shrug and 
a sniff, and you growing redder and redder 
as you imagine that all the congregation 
must be reading your secret. 

In a moment she darts at you a sly 
glance (the coquette! How vastly superior 
she is to you in the wiles of love!), and you 
swell and swell, until it seems to you that 
you are towering into the raftered heights 
above. 

And at the conspicuousness thus entailed 
you blush yet deeper. 

Ah, her folks are about to leave town; 
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she is to move away! The 
news comes with sickening 
directness, and on top of the 
announcement she pitilessly 
asserts that she is glad. You 
muster courage to declare that 
you are “ going to write.” She 
flirts her bangs, and retorts 
grudgingly : “ 7 don’t care.” 

Which is all the good-by 
that you get. 

Beyond childish notes, you 
never have written to a girl; 
and what a bothersome time 
this first letter gives you! The chief 
trouble lies in the start. “ Dear Friend,” 
which appears to be the address sanctioned 
by society, is too commonplace and for- 
mal; “ Dear Lillian” may err in the other 
direction, she is so ridiculously touchy. 
You want something unique, and in your re- 
searches you encounter “ Chérie ’’—where, 
history reveals not. 

“ Chérie”’ sounds nice ; you do not know 
what it means, but all the better, for con- 
sequently it is finely ambiguous; and, 
proud of your originality, you take it. 
Once started, you occupy four pages, in 
your scrawling script, with what you deem 
to be clever badinage. Badinage is the 
main conversational stock in trade of girl- 
and-boy days. 

Principally you rail her about a certain 
youth of your town with whom she used, 
to your torment, to run races. You hope 
that she will reply in a manner to convey 
that really she despised that other chap 
and is longing for you. 

Two weeks of waiting. Then, one noon, 
your father, with an arch remark, fishes 
from an inside pocket a little square en- 
velop, and passes it to you, at the dinner- 
table. The dinner-table, of all public 
places! 

You endeavor calmly to receive it with 
a cursory glance; but you deposit it in 
your jacket, well aware that 
your trembling frame emanates 
confusion. 

Having bolted your dinner, 
you retire to the barn loft to - 
revel in the missive. The 
double sheet of miniature 
stationery has a rosebud im- 
printed at the top. 

Alas! underneath are the 
thorns. 
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FRIEND WILL: No, I don’t 
have George Brown to run races 
with any more, but I have some- 
body lots better, and we run 
races every night. Don’t you 
wish you knew who it was, 
smartie ? 


Even yet the lines rankle. 
’, They but indicate the tenor of 
, the whole letter—a letter from 
which you failed, no matter 
how earnestly you pored over 
it, to obtain one grain of com- 
fort. 

You try her again, with another clumsy 
essay at wit. Answer never comes, and for 
a while you sneak about afraid that the 
truth will leak out, and you be made a butt 
by your schoolmates. 

The queen is dead! Live the queen! 
This Fourth Love is a “new girl,” a 
stranger who one morn dawns upon your 
vision in the school-room. She is an ador- 
able creature, with blue eyes, golden hair, 
and a bridling air that challenges your at- 
tention. With joy you learn, at home, that 
your folks know her folks; and when your 
mother proposes that you go with her to 
make a friendly call, so that “the little girl 
won't get lonesome for want of acquain- 
tances,”’ you accede unhesitatingly. 

You are presented at court, and, sitting 
with her upon the sofa, do your best to be 
entertaining while the elders chat about 
“help” and church. You grasp, from her 
sprightly remarks, that she is well accus- 
tomed to boy admirers. She speaks of her 
“fellow”! She writes to him! He “felt 
awful bad” to have her leave! Beside hers, 
your experience in the ways of the world 
—particularly boy-ways and _girl-ways, 
mingled—-appears pitifully meager, and 
beneath her assertions and giggling sallies 
you are ofttimes ill at ease. 

Impressed with her value, you depart, 
escorting your mother; and that night, 
before you go to sleep, you 
firmly resolve to win this girl 
or perish. 

The Fourth Love resolves 
into a sad thing of mawkish 
sentiment. You are not given 
to mooning or spooning. You 
are too healthy. Drop-the- 
handkerchief,clap-in-and-clap- 
out, post-office —these tumultu- 
ous kissing games, open and 
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aboveboard, are the alpha 
and omega of the caresses in 
your set. However, the new 
girl instils another element, 
hitherto foreign to the social 
intercourse. 

To-day you recall, with 
great vividness, that winter 
evening before supper, when 
you lingered, on your way 
home, in the front hall at 
her house, planning with her 
to go skating. 

“Oh, is n’t it dark!” she 
piped suddenly. “I can’t see 
you at all.” 

“And I can’t see you, 
either,” you responded. 

Silence. 

“Where are you?” she whispered. 

“Oh, I’m here by the door. Are you 
fraid ?”’ you bantered innocently. 

Silence. 

“S’posing you kissed me! Would n’t 
that be awful!” she tittered in pretended 
horror. 

But you—you summoned your chivalry, 
and went forth secure in the knowledge 
that you had not taken advantage of her 
helplessness. 

This was the end. From that evening 
dated her coldness. Another boy jumped 
in and supplanted you. You encountered 
them together, and they looked upon you 
and laughed. He informed you that she 
said you “had n’t any sense.” You sent 
back a counter-accusation, which he gladly 
reported. But enough ; away with this Eve. 
What becomes of her you are able to de- 
cipher not. Let us consider the Fifth Love. 

Her you acquire deliberately, with pur- 
pose aforethought, so to speak. A Love is 
now absolutely necessary to 
you, and casting about, you 
hit upon the girl across the 
street. You have known her 
virtually all your life. She is 
not very pretty; she is just 
a plain, jolly, wholesome las- 
sie, who is continually run- 
ning over to your house, and 
with whom you are as free 
as with your own sister; but 
she will do. 

Forthwith you begin a 
campaign. You walk home 
with her ; you lend her books ; 
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you take her riding—a real, 
ceremonious ride, and not, 
as formerly, merely a lift 
down-town; you strive as 
hard as you can to enthuse 
over her and remark beauties 
in her. And she, meantime 
a little flustered and aston- 
ished at your unwonted as- 
siduousness, accepts your 
crafty attentions and frankly 
confides to your sister that 
she wishes she had a bro- 
ther. 

Unsuspicious girl! She 
treats you with a camaraderie 
which should warn you, but 
which only proves your un- 
doing. 

Mindful of the lesson gained at the hands 
of the Fourth Love, she the sentimental, 
you resolve that you will not be classed, 
in this present instance, as having “no 
sense.” Accordingly, one evening, upon 
parting with the Fifth Love at her gate, 
you baldly propose—well, you blurt awk- 
wardly : 

“Let ’s kiss good night.”’ 

With what scorn she spurns the sugges- 
tion! Then, while your ears are afire and 
you hang your head, she administers a 
severe, virtuous lecture upon the impro- 
priety of an act such as you mention. 

“But lots of boys and girls do it,” you 
hazard. 

She does not believe you; and, anyway, 
she never would. And she packs you home. 
You trudge across the street, angry, irri- 
tated, abashed, uncertain as to whether she 
was hoaxing you or whether she was sin- 
cere. 

Girls are the darnedest creatures! 

Evidently here closes the 
episode of the Fifth Love. 
It was but natural that there- 
after you should be rather 
disconcerted when in _ her 
presence; and although she 
might act as if nothing had 
happened, you (plagued un- 
mercifully by your sister) 
could not forget. 

And the Sixth Love? Yes, 
she followed, with scarce a 
decent interval, hard upon 
the exit of the all too high- 
minded Fifth. Maybe it was 
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in a spirit of pique that you sought her. 
Whatever the preliminary circumstance, 
regard yourself eventually head over heels 
again, immersed in the current of a pas- 
sion equaled only by your affair with that 
Third Love—“ cruel little Lilian.” 

This Sixth Love, too, has black eyes 
and an engaging plumpness. Black eyes, 
apparently, are the eyes most fatal to you. 
For the Sixth Love you would unflinch- 
ingly die, if life without her were the alter- 
native; and you picture to yourself the 
manner in which she would mourn (you 
hope) when you are lying cold and still, 
with just your white face showing, in the 
family parlor. 

No matter how circuitous it makes your 
route, going and coming you always man- 
age to pass her house. 

You wonder if she is proud 
of you because you can throw 
a curve. You would like to 
have her see that you are 
strong, and skilled in all the 
exercises to which boys are 
heir. You want to be her 
ideal, her knight. Sometimes 
you suspect that she does not 
thoroughly appreciate your 
prowess and good points, for 
she prates of other boys who 
do so and so, whereas you 
can easily do as much and 
more. 

Now, whether or not it 
was due to the snake-curves 
(every boy is positive, soon or late, that 
he can throw a snake-curve), looking 
back you behold yourself possessed at 
last of this maiden of your choice. Of 
course no word of love has been uttered 
between you. That would be too silly and 
theatrical, almost morbid; furthermore, it 
is unnecessary. She has shyly confessed to 
you that she “likes” you, and this is suffi- 
cient. You generously refrain from urging 
her beyond this maiden admission. 

Aye, ’t is distance lends enchantment to 
the view! You have been so accustomed 
to the excitement of the chase that with 
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idleness you wax restive. The Sixth Love 
verges upon being a nuisance. Her black 
eyes, beaming for you alone, pall upon you. 
You grow callous toward her. You tire of 
always having her choose you at parties; 
you tire of her eternal assumption of pro- 
prietorship over you; you wish that she 
would not come so much to see your sister, 
and thrust herself upon you in your home. 

And you set out to shake her off: you 
skip out by the back door as she enters by 
the front; you avoid her at parties; you 
show her, in a dozen ways, that you do 
not fancy her any more. 

Poor anxious, forsaken Sixth Love! It 
is she who turns the wooer; it is she who 
passes and repasses your house; it is she 
who haunts your steps, hoping that she 
may catch a glimpse of you. 
Regardless of the fact that 
you yourself so often have 
played this game, you re- 
main obdurate. Finally pride 
rises to her rescue, and she 
sends notice that she “hates 
you.” 

“Pooh! Who cares!” you 
sniff, with a curl of the lip. 

Thus lapses behind you the 
Sixth Love; and although 
you have a faint vision of 
her parading, to meet your 
eyes, your most despised en- 
emy, whom, in bravado, she 
had immediately adopted, 
memory indicates that you 
were unaffected by the sight, save to sneer, 
and that already the Seventh Love was 
engrossing your attention. 

For there was a Seventh Love, and an 
Eighth, and more besides, to constitute a 
long train of wee, innocent heart-troubles 
as evanescent as a dream, but at their time 
just as real; until from this series of shal- 
low, dancing ripples of Boy’s Love, lo! one 
day you suddenly emerged upon the deep 
ocean of Man’s Love, and anchored in the 
quiet haven where She awaited—She, the 
gracious embodiment of the best in these 
her girlish predecessors. 
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MSPHE bishop put on his 

; glasses and wandered 
down the car, consuit- 
ing a ticket and ex- 
amining the numbers 
onthe revolving-chairs. 

“Good morning,” 
said a voice. 

He looked down and saw Miss Henri- 
etta Cushing. 

“Why, how do you do?” said the bish- 
op, smiling. “This 7s a pleasant surprise.” 
He held up his ticket hopelessly. “Can 
you help me?” he asked. “I can’t make 
out this number. It might be a nine or a 
seven or a Six.” 

“Pay no attention to the number,” said 
Miss Cushing; “if the officers of this rail- 
way cannot write legibly they must take 
the consequences. Sit down next to me, 
and I shall not permit them to turn you 
out.” 

“T shall do that,” said the bishop, grate- 
fully, and he sat down. 

Miss Cushing lived a few doors from 
the bishop in Gramercy Park, and they 
were old friends as well as neighbors. She 
was a little woman. Her hair, parted in 
the middle and drawn smoothly down in 
the fashion of another generation, was 
streaked with gray; but it was thick, and 
her brow was smooth, her gray eyes were 
bright, and there was a tinge of pink in her 
cheeks. She was dressed simply in black, 
but her clothes were very well made, as 
women observed, and there was always a 
remarkable piece of lace about her neck. 
She was rich even for these days. 
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Miss Cushing was cousin to most of the 
distinguished New-Yorkers of the days be- 
fore the plutocracy, but she had no imme- 
diate family, and she lived by herself in 
great seclusion. Like many women who 
have never married, she had elaborate 
theories in regard to the discipline and 
bringing up of young children, and spoiled 
all those with whom she came into contact 
by a too indulgent tenderness. Her liking 
for babies amounted to a passion, and she 
gave large sums secretly to charities of 
which infants were the beneficiaries. Her 
dommant feeling, however, was her sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of defenseless ani- 
mals. She gave not only her money for 
this cause, but her time also, and served 
on the executive committee of the council 
of the society. The bishop settled himself 
in the chair next to Miss Cushing and re- 
laxed his great frame. A sigh of relief and 
comfort escaped him. 

“T hurried,” he said; “I was afraid that 
I was going to be late.” 

“ Are you on pleasure bent,” asked Miss 
Cushing, “or is this work ?”’ 

“There are some duties,’ replied the 
bishop, “ which are so pleasant as to escape 
from the category of work by their very 
nature. It is one of these which is taking 
me to Oakdale. You see—” he continued, 
but Miss Cushing interrupted him. 

“Oakdale!” she exclaimed. “It must 
be a great trial and mortification to you to 
have that place in your diocese.” She 
looked at him with eyes full of sympathy. 

“Why ?” said the bishop. 

“Why?” repeated Miss Cushing. 
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“Have you never been there? Have you 
never heard of their practices?” 

“Practices ?” said the bishop. 

“Yes,” said Miss Cushing; “barbarous 
practices.” 

The bishop looked perplexed. “I have 
been there,” he said; “I have been there 
a good deal. At first the interest in horses 
and sport rather astonished me,—it is a 
hunting community,—but—” the bishop 
hesitated. 

“Exactly,” said Miss Cushing, showing 
a gleam of white teeth and then closing 
her lips very tight; “a fox-hunting com- 
munity. You are a bishop, and you have 
been the president of a fellow-society to 
ours. Do you think it humane or Chris- 
tian,” she continued, “to pursue God’s 
defenseless creatures for hours, yes, for 
days, till they fall exhausted in the mouths 
of ravening hounds?” 

The bishop looked thoughtfully at Miss 
Cushing. “Do they do that?” he asked. 
“Are you sure of your facts?” 


“Oh, quite,” she replied. She opened a : 


little bag and produced a roll of news- 
paper clippings inclosed in an elastic band. 
Removing the band, she flattened out the 
slips and arranged them for reference. 

“Here,” she began, “is the interview 
with a veteran fox-chaser in which he tells 
about a dog which chased a fox for five 
days and nights. What do you think of a 
man who would boast of such a deed ?” 

“T should think,” answered the bishop, 
slowly, “that he was a liar.” 

“Quite so,” said Miss Cushing, who did 
not catch the bishop’s meaning. “He must 
be thoroughly depraved.” 

“But this account,” said the bishop, 
“refers to the South. I am sure that at 
Oakdale the hunts last but a few hours, 
and I recall some one telling me that the 
only fox which they have killed in three 
years they happened on in a farmer’s poul- 
try-yard as they were coming home.” 

“They have deceived you,” said Miss 
Cushing. “It is very natural. Look!” she 
continued. She held out a dozen short 
clippings. “These are recent accounts of 
the hunts at Oakdale, not the South. In 
each one it mentions by name the persons 
who were ‘in at the death. The death, 
you understand, means the death of the 
fox.” She selected a clipping and began 
to read. It concluded: “‘The hounds fin- 
ished at Smith’s Corners. At the death 
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were—’” Miss Cushing stopped as she read 
the first name, a woman’s. “I suppose 
you know who that is?” she said to the 
bishop. “What would Tilly say if she 
knew that her daughter had married into 
that set, and was watching the death-ago- 
nies of a creature that never did any one 
harm? Our work in the streets and slums 
is difficult enough as it is; but when the 
daughters of one’s friends are offenders 
too, it is somewhat discouraging.” 

“Yes,” said the bishop; “ your work is 
not only a good but a difficult one. How- 
ever,” he added, “I believe that the ex- 
pression ‘in at the death’ must be used 
figuratively, because I have heard that all 
last spring the club hunted nothing but 
drags.” 

Miss Cushing looked at him in surprise. 

“That is exactly what the club wrote to 
our secretary!” she exclaimed. “ And what 
pained me very much was that the letter 
was signed by young James Braybrook. 
You know,” she added, “that his mother, 
till her death, was my dear friend.” 

“Well,” said the bishop, somewhat 
sharply, “why should you be pained by 
the fact that Ae signed the letter? It said 
that they had been hunting a drag, just as 
I told you.” 

Miss Cushing looked at the bishop in 
amazement. “Bishop Cunningham,” she 
exclaimed, “your course is a matter for 
your own conscience, but I shall never 
consent to make flesh of one and fish of 
another. While I am in the council, our 
society shall protect drags as well as foxes.” 

“ Drags as well as foxes?” repeated the 
bishop. 

“Yes,” said Miss Cunningham, with 
emphasis. 

The bishop looked at her, utterly at a 
loss. Then a light broke upon him, and 
his face softened. 

“ Ah, yes,” he said mildly ; “do you know 
what a drag is?” 

“Tt is a small creature,” Miss Cushing 
replied. “I have never seen one, as I dis- 
approve of menageries ; but I presume that 
it belongs to the fox family.” 

“You say that you have never seen 
one?” observed the bishop. 

“Yes,” said Miss Cushing; “I have 
never seen one, but that is not a reason 
why our society should suffer them to be 
tortured. Itis high time that a stand was 
taken, when people of our class amuse 
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themselves with cruelty to drags. And I 
am going to Oakdale to investigate the 
matter myself and bring the offenders to 
justice.” 

“Good!” said the bishop. Then he seized 
his newspaper and disappeared behind it 
till a fit of violent coughing should pass 
away. His massive body shook and quiv- 
ered, and Miss Cushing became alarmed. 
She called the porter. “ Bring some water 
to Bishop Cunningham,” she said. 

Before the water arrived the bishop had 
recovered. 

“I beg your pardon very humbly,” he 
said; “these attacks come on, and there 
seems no way of stopping them.” 

“There is a troche,” she said, “which 
is admirable for bronchial irritation ; I can- 
not recall the name, but I shall send you 
a package.” 

“You are very good to me,” said the 
bishop. He wiped his eye-glasses with his 
handkerchief and settled himself anew. 
“So that is your errand to Oakdale?” he 
began, the corners of his mouth twitching 
anew. 

“Ts it coming on again ?” inquired Miss 
Cushing, anxiously. 

“T don’t think so,” said the bishop. He 
cleared his throat and shut his mouth with 
a grim expression. Then he turned to his 
newspaper again. “Ill glance at the morn- 
ing’s news,” he said, “if you will excuse 
me.” 

When the train stopped at Oakdale, the 
bishop helped Miss Cushing to the station 
platform, and spoke to a liveried servant 
who was waiting there to take his bag. 

“The trap will drive up, sir,” said the 
man, “as soon as the train pulls out.” He 
said this as he noticed Miss Cushing appa- 
rently looking about for a vehicle. 

“ Are there no cabs here?” asked Miss 
Cushing, in a tone of surprise. 

“No, madam,” said the man. 

“Have n't you arranged for some one to 
meet you?” asked the bishop. “ You see, 
the village is two miles farther on, and no- 
body gets off here except people who are 
going over toward the club, and those 
usually arrange to be met.” 

“Dear me!” said Miss Cushing. 
wonder what I shall do.” 

“Oh,” said the bishop, “ you will come 
over with me.” 

“That is very kind of you,” said Miss 
Cushing, “and in the circumstances I am 
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afraid that I shall have to trespass upon 
your kindness.” 

As the train moved away, a smart-look- 
ing pair of horses and a two-seated buck- 
board came up to the platform. 

“Here we are,” said the bishop, gaily, 
and he helped Miss Cushing in. “This is 
much better than a,cab, and if we are not 
run away with or shied into a ditch, we 
shall arrive at the club in haif the time in 
whicha livery vehicle would have taken us.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Cushing ; “it really has 
turned out very well.” 

Just then the footman turned around and 
spoke to the bishop. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir; I forgot to tell 
you that Mr. Braybrook sent his apologies 
for not meeting you himself, but there was 
an unexpected party of gentlemen—” Here 
the off horse shied at something invisible to 
man, and nearly succeeded in crowding the 
near one over a culvert. The footman’s 
attention was occupied in holding on, and 
when the danger had been averted he had 
no opportunity for continuing. 

“Mr. Braybrook!” exclaimed Miss 
Cushing to the bishop. “Are these James 
Braybrook’s horses? Am I riding in his 
carriage ?”’ Her tone expressed both hor- 
ror and indignation. 

“Well,” said the bishop, “ you could n't 
stop at the station all day, and it is too far 
to walk.” 

“No matter how far it was,’’ said Miss 
Cushing, “I certainly should have walked, 
and I shall walk now.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” said 
the bishop, mildly. 

“ But you must see,” said Miss Cushing, 
“that this is improper. I have not seen 
James Braybrook since he was a baby; yet, 
for hismother’s sake, I would save him from 
public disgrace if he would abandon his 
practices. However, I am investigating a 
case against him, and I cannot accept the 
hospitality of his carriage.” 

“Would it not be judicial to suspend 
judgment until you have investigated ?” 
suggested the bishop. 

“Stop the carriage!’”’ demanded Miss 
Cushing. “I am going to walk.” 

“From the next hill,” said the bishop, 
“one gets quite the best view of the neigh- 
boring country.” He put his hand on Miss 
Cushing’s as if to say, “ Hush, my child!”’ 

There was no answer to make. Miss 
Cushing said nothing, but her mouth 
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straightened at the corners. They drove 
in silence for a few minutes, and then 
they passed the stone gateway of a country 
house. 
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said, “ but I am going to see a woman who 
lives near the club.” She opened her bag 
and produced a letter. “A Mrs. Patrick 
Hennessey,” she continued. 


Half-tone plate engraved by C. W. Chadwick 


“*QUR SOCIETY SHALL PROTECT DRAGS AS WELL AS FOXES’” 


“ Are we very nearly there? ’’ asked Miss 
Cushing. 

“Te,” 
about to ask you with whom you were 
going to stop.” 

“T shall go to the hotel for lunch,” she 
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said the bishop; “I was just 


“T do not recall any such name,” the 
bishop said. “Does the lady belong to 
your association ?” 

“No,” said Miss Cushing ; “ but she in- 
tends to join, and she is much in sympathy 
with us.” 
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“Oh, I see,” said the bishop. “This is 
how you got your information.” 

Miss Cushing looked at him doubtfully. 
“T ought not to have told you this,” she 
said, “ because all complaints are treated as 
confidential. You will say nothing about it, 
will you?” 

“ Assuredly not,” said the bishop. 

At this moment there appeared a young 
man on a polo pony, riding toward them. 
The bishop waved his hand to him, and the 
young man waved his hat in reply. As the 
trap came up to him he turned and rode 
beside it. 

“Miss Cushing,” said the bishop, “ may 
I present Mr, Braybrook ?”’ 

Miss Cushing bowed stiffly, and -Mr. 
Braybrook took off his hat again. 

“ Miss Cushing has come down—”’ began 
the bishop. 

“We are very glad to see her,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Braybrook. “I think,” he con- 
tinued, speaking to Miss Cushing, “that 
you were a great friend of my mother's.” 

Miss Cushing bowed again. 

“T saw you as you came over the hill,”’ 
Braybrook said to the bishop ; “ we ’ve been 
having some gymkhanas on the lawn. I am 
afraid,” he added apologetically, “ that they 
are about over.” 

“That is too bad,” said the bishop; “it 
would have been interesting to see them.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Braybrook, “ we can get 
up an extra race or two, but it is pretty 
nearly time for lunch. Are you interested 
in sports ?’’ he asked Miss Cushing. Ashe 
spoke they turned into a gateway and 
rolled up a long private drive. 

“ Don't think of having anything on my 
account,” said Miss Cushing, “ because I 
could not stop; I really must be going on.”’ 

“Why ?”’ said Braybrook, with a shade 
of disappointment in his tone. “I hoped 
you had come down with Bishop Cunning- 
ham to stop the day with us.” 

“That ’s very kind of you,” said Miss 
Cushing, uncomfortably, “but I could n't 
think of it.” She resolved to blurt out the 
truth. “You see,”’ she began, “I ’ve—” 

“Oh, I see,” said Braybrook ; “ you are 
lunching with some one else. Where can 
I send you?” 

“This is embarrassing,” said Miss Cush- 
ing. “There was no cab at the station, 
and Bishop Cunningham insisted —"’ 

“ Of course,” said Braybrook. “I really 
wish you would stop with us; but if you 


are engaged for lunch, of course the trap 
will take you over.” 

Miss Cushing: looked helplessly at the 
bishop. : 

“You would better'stay to lunch,” said 
the bishop. 

“You really must,”’ said Braybrook, “if 
you have no other engagement.” 

“No, I could n’t think of that,” said 
Miss Cushing; “but if you could tell me 
how to get to, the nearest hotel in the vil- 
lage I should be very grateful.” 

Braybrook looked perplexed, and made 
no feply. 

“Tf it is any trouble 
ing, quickly. 

“It would be no trouble,” said Bray- 
brook, “ but there is n’t any hotel. I might 
send you over to the club,” he added, “ but 
I don’t think that ladies lunch at the club 
alone. I ll ask Mrs. Braybrook.”’ 

The conversation was interrupted by 
their arrival at the house. The bishop 
waved to Mrs. Braybrook, who was on 
the veranda to meet them. “We have ar- 
rived, my dear,” he said, and patted her 
hand affectionately. ‘“ Let me present you 
to Miss Cushing. She is my very dear 
friend.” 


** said Miss Cush- 


’ 


Mrs. Braybrook smiled. “It is very nice 


” 


of you to come with the bishop,” she said 
to Miss Cushing, “and it was very nice of 
him to come, too. This is a great event 
for us.”” She smiled again. 

A pang of shame pierced Miss Cushing. 
“What shall I do?” she asked herself. 
Before an answer came the bishop handed 
her out upon the veranda. 

“You are very good,” she said abjectly 
to Mrs. Braybrook. She looked at the 
bishop, but his gaze was directed across 
the lawn, where there was a tent and a 
group of men in breeches and leggings. 

“Tf you will excuse me a moment,” said 
Braybrook, “TI ’ll see if we can get up an- 
other race.” He left the veranda. 

“And if you will excuse me,” said Mrs. 
Braybrook, “TI shall see if we are not soon 
going to have lunch; you must be fam- 
ished.” As she spoke she disappeared into 
the house. 

But Miss Cushing knew that it was not 
to find out when lunch was to be served, 
but to order an extra place made at the 
lunch-table. She turned to the bishop. 

“| can’t—I can’t stop and lunch in this 
house,”’ she gasped. 
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The bishop looked at her mildly. 

“T must explain at once,” she went on. 
“ How can I eat the bread of people whom 
it is my duty to prosecute at law? People 
whose hands are stained—”’ 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted the bishop. 
“JT thought that you had come down here 
to investigate.” 

“But the articles!” exclaimed Miss 
Cushing, clutching the bag in which they 
were stowed away. “Can you have any 
real doubt? And then, the statements of 
Mrs. Hennessey.” 

“ But,” said the bishop, calmly, “if you 
are going to make a personal investiga- 
tion, you ought to make it. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“ But it can only confirm what we already 
know,” she said helplessly. 

“Very well,” said the bishop. “What 
are you going to do?” 

“Exactly!’”’ exclaimed Miss Cushing. 
“What am I going todo? Can’t you sug- 
gest something ? If I had not got into that 
carriage—’’ She stopped. She was too 
high-minded to intimate that it was his 
fault. 

The bishop regarded her and deliberated. 
“Henrietta,” he began firmly, “in past 
years you have had the experience of a 
woman of the world, and you know that 
you have no moral right to make a scene 
or to injure the feelings of others. It is not 
for me to say what you should do, but I 
would suggest that you accept the situa- 
tion until you can escape from it with 
decency.” 

“Do you think,” demanded Miss Cush- 
ing, “that it is right for me to lunch with 
people whom I propose to prosecute in the 
courts ?” 

“What else is there to do?” replied the 
bishop. 

Atthat moment Mrs. Braybrook appeared 
from the house. She spoke to Miss Cush- 
ing. “You must come with me,” she said; 
.“T want you to see the baby.” 

“The baby?” repeated Miss Cushing. 
(“Is there a baby?” she said to herself.) 

“Why, yes,” said Mrs. Braybrook, rather 
at a loss. 

“Of course,” said Miss Cushing, “I 
want to see it’; and she followed Mrs. 
Braybrook in. 

Braybrook came back as they disap- 
peared. “I suppose,” he said to the bishop, 
in an undertone, “that Miss Cushing did n’t 


expect that we would be having people to 
lunch, and feels embarrassed. It was aw- 
fully nice of her to come down.” 

“TI don’t think she did expect to find a 
party,” the bishop replied. 

“You see,” said Braybrook, “I feel that 
it is a good deal for Miss Cushing to come 
down here just to be present at the baby’s 
christening.” 

“You are quite right,” said the bishop; 
“but there is somebody coming to an- 
nounce lunch.” 

As they took their places in the dining- 
room the bishop observed that Miss Cush- 
ing wore a softer expression and that there 
was a mild light in her gray eyes. He 
smiled. 

“Tamvery sorry,” said Braybrook, — Miss 
Cushing was sitting upon his right, —“ that 
we could n’t get up a race for you. But, 
you see, the men were hungry and were 
cross as beasts. Besides, they had sent their 
horses to be cooled out. But perhaps,” he 
continued, “later, after the show, we can 
get up something.” 

“ After the show ?”’ repeated Miss Cush- 
ing, inquiringly. 

“T ought to have said after the cere- 
mony,” said Braybrook, apologizing. “I’m 
awfully careless.”’ 

“Oh, the ceremony!” exclaimed Miss 
Cushing. “Oh, I understand.” (“ Zhe cere- 
mony,” she repeated to herself. “What 
ceremony? What kind of party have I 
come upon ?’’) 

“By the way, did you see it?” asked 
Braybrook. He nodded his head upward. 

Miss Cushing looked at him inquiringly. 

“The baby,” he said. 

“Oh, yes,” said Miss Cushing; “he is 
charming.” 

“Whom do you think he looks like?” 
Braybrook demanded. 

“You,” replied Miss Cushing ; “ he is very 
like you.” 

Braybrook grinned. “I think so, too,” 
he said; “but they say I ’m conceited to 
think so.” 

Miss Cushing smiled. “He seems fond 
of the child,” she said to herself. “It is 
hard to believe that he pursues little drags 
to death.” This reflection recalled her mis- 
sion, and made her miserable again until 
Willie Colfax, who sat upon her other 
hand, engaged her in conversation. 

“Do you ride much?” inquired Mr. 
Colfax, blandly. 
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Braybrook, who overheard, shot him an 
annoyed glance. He knew that his brother- 
in-law was preparing to sell a horse. 
“Each afternoon that is fine,” said Miss 
Cushing, “ I go to the park in my victoria.” 
“I know,” observed Mr. Colfax, “but 


do you ride much? 
Have you any saddle- 
horses ?”’ 

Miss Cushing looked at 
him suspiciously, but his ex- 
pression was sweet and inno- 
cent. 

“T used to ride when I was a 
girl,” she said, “ but that was a long 
time ago.” 

Mr. Colfax regarded her incredulously. 
“You ought to keep it up,” he said. “I 
believe in enjoying things while we can. 
Still,’ he continued, “one can get a great 
deal of pleasure out of a good harness- 
horse, too. I have rather a good one.” 

“ Really,” said Miss Cushing. “I should 
like to see it. I am fond of horses.” 

“T ‘ll show him to you,” said Mr. Col- 
fax, politely. Here Braybrook interrupted 
him, and the subject was changed. 

Miss Cushing enjoyed the lunch-party 
in spite of her qualms of conscience. It 
was different from any that she could re- 
member. At times it was rather noisy, but 
she thought it entertaining. Mr. Colfax’s 
suggestion that she take a place at Oak- 
dale was, of course, out of the question, 
but it was pleasant to have people express 
kind wishes. She liked Mr. Colfax. 
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When lunch was over she had an oppor- 
tunity to speak to the bishop. 

“They have been talking about some 
ceremony that is to take place,”’ she said. 
“Do you know what it is?” 

‘The bishop looked surprised. “ Haven't 
you heard ?”’ he said. “They are going to 
baptize the child.” 

“ And is that what you came down for ? "’ 
Miss Cushing demanded. 

“Yes,” replied the bishop. 

“But why did n't you tell me?”’ said 
Miss Cushing. 

“You did n't ask me,” the bishop an- 
swered. 

Miss Cushing looked about her anxiously, 

and drew a long breath. “I must 
slip away,” she said. “Even if I 


have lunched with these people, I 
cannot intrude into the circle in- 
vited to be present on a solemn 
occasion of this kind. Besides, 

I must find Mrs. Hennessey. 
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“THE BISHOP LOOKED SURPRISED” 


Yes, I must slip away,” she continued. 
“Directly I get home I shall write and 
explain, and I do wish that you would 
write, too.” 

“T shall write anything you wish,” re- 
plied the bishop. “ However, I don’t see 
how you are going to ‘slip away.’”’ 

Miss Cushing looked furtively about, as 
if considering an exit by one of the win- 
dows, when Mrs. Braybrook approached 
and spoke to her. 

“Do you mind driving to the church 
with my brother, Mr. Colfax ?”’ she asked. 
“Tf you have the least objection, don’t 
hesitate to say so,” she continued, “ because 
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I don’t mind telling him that you can’t go. 
But he asked, as a great favor, to be al- 
lowed to take you.” 

Miss Cushing looked at the bishop. His 
face was expressionless. She gave a ner- 
vous little laugh. “Of course | have n't 
the /eas¢ objection,” she said. “1 am much 
flattered.” 

“That ’s so good of you,” said Mrs. 
Braybrook, with her delightful smile. “ It 
will please Willie, and it will be perfectly 
safe, because he has Planet.’” She turned 
and left them. 

Miss Cushing stood facing the bishop. 
Her bosom heaved, but she said nothing. 
At first it seemed as if the bishop were 
about to speak ; then his mouth shut tightly. 

At this juncture Mr. Colfax appeared. 

“ My cart is here,” he said to Miss Cush- 
ing, and bowed. 

Without a word Miss Cushing followed. 
From the veranda she climbed over an 
enormous wheel, and found herself driving 
to the church in a primrose-yellow dog-cart 
behind Planet, who, with extra heavy shoes, 
was performing showily. She fell to think- 
ing about the situation. 

“He ’s not bad-looking, is he?” began 
Mr. Colfax. 

“T beg yourpardon ?”’ said Miss Cushing, 
aroused from her thoughts. 

Mr. Colfax repeated the question. 

“He has reference to the baby, I pre- 
sume,” thought Miss Cushing. “He ’s a 
sweet dear,” she replied. 

“He is,” said Mr. Colfax ; “and though 
that splint on his off fore leg is a bit con- 
spicuous, he ’s never gone sore with it. A 
good blister would take it off.”’ 

Miss Cushing looked at him in horror. 
Then she appreciated that there had been 
a misunderstanding, and held her peace. 
As they pulled up in the village street be- 
fore the church, Mr. Colfax was still dis- 
cussing Planet, his breeding, conformation, 
and manners; but it was all lost upon Miss 
Cushing. During the last ten minutes she 
had been formulating an artifice which 
promised to save her from committing the 
quasi-sacrilege that wasimminent. Theafter- 
noon was warm, and she planned to linger 
in the vestibule until all had gone into the 
church, under the pretext of a headache, 
which the close air indoors would aggra- 
vate. The church inside, as a matter of 
fact, was damp and pleasantly cool, not 
having been opened for several days; but 





well-bred people do not insist too much 
upon facts. 

Miss Cushing’s artifice promised success. 
The entire party passed in together, and no 
one urged her to enter. Only Mr. Colfax 
remained outside, raptly watching Planet's 
action as the groom drove him up and down 
the village street. But Miss Cushing knew 
that Mr. Colfax was to be the godfather, 
and she felt that he, too, would come in a 
reasonable time before the ceremony was 
to begin. 

‘To avoid being seen from the street, she 
withdrew into a corner of the vestibule close 
to the leather swinging-doors which opened 
into one of the side aisles. Here she stood, 
ready to assume an attitude of entering, 
when, to her alarm, she heard voices of 
people approaching from the inside. The 
owners of the voices stopped, apparently 
close to the doors, and began a conference. 

“What did the man say?” she heard a 
woman’s voice demand. She recognized 
the speaker as Mrs. Braybrook. 

“He said that her leader ran away and 
smashed things up,’ a man’s voice an- 
swered. The man’s voice was Braybrook’s. 

“Well, could n’t she have come in an- 
other trap ?”’ Mrs. Braybrook demanded. 

“The man said that they went into a 
ditch and put her shoulder out,” replied 
Braybrook. 

“What a pity!” said Mrs. Braybrook. 
Poor Kitty will be laid up again for the 
hunting.” 

“That must be the Kitty,” said Miss 
Cushing to herself, “ who was going to be 
godmother.” A feeling of relief came over 
her. “They ’ll postpone it,” she thought. 

“Yes,” said Braybrook, on the other side 
of the doors ; “it will very likely lay her up. 
I wonder if she hurt her horses. Her leader 
was that mare she was going to sell Mr. 
Heminway for Anita.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Braybrook, “I ’m 
sorry for Kitty, but what are we going 
to do?” 

“You might ask Jane to take her place,” 
suggested Braybrook. 

“Tf I do that,” Mrs. Braybrook replied, 
“Emily and Josephine will both think *t 
strange that I did n’t ask them.” 

“ But you can’t ask them all,” said Bray- 
brook. “ Have n’t they any sense ?”’ 

Mrs. Braybrook ignored his question. “ I 
wish I knew what to do,” she said help- 
lessly. “There was, of course, a special 
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reason for having Kitty, but—” She 
stopped. “It would be much easier,” she 
continued, “to have somebody whom Jo- 
sephine and Emily and Jane did n’t know 
at all. I wish I could get Sally Thompson 
here from Washington.” 

“Tt’s all right to wish,” said Braybrook, 
“but we ’ve got to get a godmother. The 
bishop is waiting.” 

“It’s all right for you to say we ’ve got 
to get somebody,” said Mrs. Braybrook, 
“but whom can we get?” 

“Well,” said Braybrook, “if you want 
somebody outside of our own crowd, it is 
easy to choose, because there is only one 
such here.” 

For the moment Miss Cushing’s heart 
stopped beating. It was like the age-long 
moment of a nightmare. 

“It was awfully civil of her to come 
down with the bishop,” she heard Bray- 
brook continue, “just because she was an 
old friend of my mother’s; and if we ex- 
plained the thing she would probably help 
us out” 

“Tt was very sweet of her,” said Mrs. 
Braybrook ; “ but she has never known us, 
and she might think it was indelicate.”’ 

“T don’t think so,” said Braybrook. 
“We did n’t think it was indelicate of her 
to come down without an invitation, did 
we?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Braybrook; “we took 
it as a compliment.” 

“She would take it as a compliment, 
too,” Braybrook replied. “ Anyway,” he 
continued, “it ’s like being asked to be 
a groomsman or pall-bearer; one can’t 
refuse.” 

Miss Cushing heard nomore, because she 
had fled to the church door. In the door- 
way stood Mr. Colfax, exhaling a last puff 
from his cigarette. 

“Where are you going?” he inquired. 
“Ts anything the matter ?”’ 

“Nothing,” said Miss Cushing; “I 
thought it would be cooler outside.” 

“T think you are mistaken,” said Mr. 
Colfax ; “it ’s much cooler in the church. 
I have n’t been in yet, but I know. It’s 
awfully hot in the street. Are you feeling 
ill?” 

“Well,” said Miss Cushing, vaguely, 
“you see, I don’t feel exactly ill.” She 
paused. 

“TI ’m sorry,” said Mr. Colfax, sympa- 
thetically. “1’d bettertell Mrs. Braybrook.”’ 
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“Oh, don’t!” exclaimed Miss Cushing. 
“ Please don’t!” 

“But,” said Mr. Colfax, “my sister 
would be angry with me if I did n’t.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Cushing, “I feel very 
much better. In fact, I feel quite well.” 

Mr. Colfax looked at her with polite 
doubt, but she made a gesture of protest. 

“Then,” said he, “shall we go in?” 

Miss Cushing did not answer him, be- 
cause the leather doors opened into the 
vestibule and Mr. and Mrs, Braybrook 
came through them. 

“T say,” said Braybrook, “we ’ve been 
hunting everywhere for you two.” 

Miss Cushing folded her hands and 
waited in silence. 

“T was just coming in,” said Mr. Colfax, 
and he threw away his cigarette. 


WHEN Miss Cushing arrived at the Bray- 
brooks’ house after the.ceremony, Mr. 
Colfax handed her out of the cart. 

“T think we are a pretty fine team at a 
christening,” he observed. 

Miss Cushing smiled in a dazed sort of 
way and nodded her head. She looked 
toward the bishop, who was standing in the 
doorway. The bishop caught her look, but 
pretended not to, and disappeared into the 
house. He did not feel that he had any- 
thing to say at that moment which would 
be helpful. 

Miss Cushing went into the house, too, 
in a mechanical way. Her ideas and feel- 
ings were so confused that she had no ideas 
left and her feelings were rapidly reaching 
the point of outburst. In fact, she did not 
know whether to laugh or cry, and she was 
ready to do either. Inside everybody was 
gathering in the big library, and she could 
see the servants bringing trays on which 
were champagne-glasses. Mr. Colfax fol- 
lowed her and found a chair for her, and 
presently she was surrounded by a group 
of men. Besides Mr. Colfax were Mr, Car- 
teret, Mr. Varick, and other members of the 
hunt. The bishop and Braybrook, who 
were passing, stopped and joined the circle. 

“There is the greater responsibility upon 
Miss Cushing,” Mr. Carteret was saying, 
“because so little can be expected from the 
infant’s godfather.” 

Miss Cushing did not have to reply, be- 
cause everybody laughed, even Mr. Colfax. 

“Then you ought to come down soon,” 
Mr. Colfax said to Miss Cushing, “and 
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begin your work. It might amuse you to 
come down next Monday. Weruna drag. 
Have you ever seen a drag?” 

Miss Cushing stiffened up in her chair. 
The opportunity for her to declare herself 
and satisfy her conscience had come. 

“Mr. Colfax,” she said solemnly, “do 
you believe it right to pursue a harmless 
little animal with fierce hounds ?”’ 

A heavy silence hung over the room. 

“ Animal?” said Mr. Colfax. 

“Yes,” said Miss Cushing; “I said 
animal.” 

“But it ’s a drag,” said Mr. Colfax, 
aghast. 

“You intimate that a drag is not an 
animal. Please explain,” said Miss Cush- 
ing. 

Then Mr. Colfax explained. The men 
shut their mouths tightly, and each looked 
straight ahead of him at some selected 
point on the opposite wall. 

In the silence that followed after Mr. 
Colfax had finished, the people in the room 
heard Miss Cushing murmur to herself, 
“Well, well, well!” 

She said nothing else. 

After a pause the bishop began to speak. 
“Miss Cushing,” he said, “is very tender- 
hearted, and when she reads in the news- 
papers of drag-hunting, and notes the list of 
those who are ‘in at the death,’ her heart 
is full of pity and sympathy for what she 
had quite naturally supposed to be an ani- 
mate quarry. Moreover, she is an officer 
of a very admirable society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to dumb creatures, and it is 
her duty to interfere whenever she may 
chance to observe it. Hence this misappre- 
hension.” 

Braybrook made a low exclamation. 
“Miss Cushing,” he said, “I 'm awfully 
glad to find this out.” 

Miss Cushing looked at him inquiringly. 
“Why?” she said. 

“ Because I have a case for you,” he re- 
plied. “ You see, our laundress at the ken- 
nels poured a kettle of hot water over one 
of the hounds.” 

“ Atrocious!” exclaimed Miss Cushing. 
Give me her name!” 

“T don’t want her punished,” said Bray- 

brook, “but I want her prevented from 
doing it again. Can your society do 
that? You see, she sometimes drinks too 
much.” 

“T shall have our agent sent down at 
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once,” said Miss Cushing. “Give me her 
name.” 

“She is a Mrs. Hennessey,” said Bray- 
brook; “I think Patrick is her husband's 
name.”’ 

“ Hennessey!” exclaimed Miss Cushing. 

“Yes,” Braybrook replied. 

At this moment the circle of men parted 

admit Mrs. Braybrook. 

“You must n't monopolize a@// the men,” 
she said, with a smile, to Miss Cushing. 
“ Besides—”’ She stopped and half turned 
as the rattle of glasses on the metal tray 
sounded behind her. 

“T say,” said Willie Colfax, “I think 
you people ought to drink the health of the 
godparents.” 

“TI think,” said the bishop, “that it 
would be eminently proper to toast the 
godmother, particularly as the circum- 
stances, I might say, are somewhat un- 
usual.” 

“They prove,” observed Braybrook, 
quite reverently, “that the Lord will pro- 
vide, don’t they ?”’ 

“They do,” said the bishop. Then they 
drank Miss Cushing's health. 

“And now,” said Miss Cushing, beam- 
ing, “I propose a toast to my godson. I 
neglected to bring his porringer with me, 
but I shall attend to that later.” And they 
drank that toast, too. 

A servant approached the bishop and 
spoke a few words in a whisper. 

“ Henrietta,” said the bishop, “it seems 
that we must rush for our train. The car- 
riage has been waiting some time.” 

They hurried out in a confusion of hand- 
shakings and got into the trap. 

“Good-by, everybody!” cried Miss 
Cushing, and everybody answered “ Good- 
by,” and waved their hands, except Mr. 
Colfax, who stood on the veranda with a 
bottle of champagne, and called after 
them: “Come back! You 've forgotten 
to drink to the godfather!” 

When the trap turned into the highway, 
the bishop looked thoughtfully at Miss 
Cushing. “ Well,” he said, “ you have dis- 
covered a case.” 

Miss Cushing shot him a quiet glance, 
and gazed off over the pasture-lands, on 
whichstretched the long afternoon shadows 
of the elms. 

The bishop saw that she was smiling, and 
made no reply. He, too, looked off over 
the meadows. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


To the Editor of The Century. 

DEAR SIR: You are about, as I understand, 
to publish some letters from Sir Walter Scott 
to my grandmother Hughes, and wish me to 
tell you something about her, and the friend- 
ship between the “ Wizard of the North,” as he 
was called in those days by his English ad- 
mirers, and herself and family. 

First as to my grandmother. Her maiden 
name was Mary Anne Watts. She was born 
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about 1770 at Uffington, a little village two 
miles north of King Alfred’s White Horse Hill, 
in the “royal county of Berks,” the only child 
of the. last of a line of clergymen who had, for 
several generations, succeeded one another in 
the cure of souls at that little place. 

One of these parsons, whose ministry fell in 
the time of George II, must have been well 
known as a preacher in his day, for he was 
appointed one of the chaplains whose duty it 
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was, from time to time, to preach in the Chapel 
Royal. He was not, however, called upon for 
a second sermon in that capacity ; for (the king 
attending the service in doubtful company) he 
took the seventh commandment as the subject 
of his first discourse, and as his text, “Thou 
art the man.” 

With such forebears, it is perhaps natural 
that Mary Anne Watts was markedly indepen- 
dent and fearless; also that, not being able to 
hold the family living in her own right, she 
should manage to attain to it through the 
Rev. Thomas Hughes, D.D., whom she mar- 
ried when she was still quite young, and he 
verging on middle age. She had no difficulty, 
it may be supposed, in inducing the clergyman 
who had now become vicar of her paternal par- 
ish to exchange that living for the much more 
valuable one which her husband held, in virtue 
of his canonry in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the re- 
ward for his earnest endeavors to bring up the 
younger sons of George III as Christian gen- 
tlemen. And soa great part of every year was 
spent at the Uffington parsonage by the canon 
and his wife, she continuing the benevolent 
despotism begun by her there in the days of her 
father. There also their only son John was 
born, grew up, settled, and brought up part of 
his family; continuing to live there till the 
death of the canon, and quite unconsciously 
affording to his second son, Thomas, the 
model of the Squire in “Tom Brown’s School 
Days.” 

My sister, Jane Elizabeth, afterward Mrs. 
Nassau John Senior, was the only grand- 
daughter, and inherited not only the lovely 
voice of the subject of this memoir, but a per- 
sistence which enabled her, under our dear 
friend Manuel Garcia, to submit to two years’ 
severe training, and thereby become a finished 
artist. The grandmother brought tears to the 
eyes of Sir Walter Scott and her other friends 
by her rendering of the old English and Scotch 
ballads; the granddaughter not only did this 
for an equally distinguished private circle, but 
was sought by Jenny Lind to sing “classical 
music” with her in public. The same in- 
herited persistence, brought to bear on the 
Liberal government of her day, led to her ap- 
pointment as inspector of, and her reports 
on, workhouse schools, and to her sugges- 
tions as to boarding out, which are well 
known, on both sides of the Atlantic and else- 
where, to those interested in the care and 
education of poor children. 

Six of us were born at Uffington, in a house 
near the vicarage occupied by my father. We 
all had the utmost respect for our grand- 
mother, in return for her numberless gifts 
to us and her untiring interest in our wel- 
fare, but not so much love as might have 
been hers had she not been so determined 
to run us (in common with the rest of the par- 
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ishioners) without regard to our wishes and 
tastes. 

For instance, she took from my brother 
Tom, when he was a small boy, without his 
consent, a guinea given him by one of her 
friends, and therewith bought for him “a duo- 
decimo copy of Milton’s poetry, in ruddy bind- 
ing and gilt-edged,” and on its first page wrote 
“Thomas Hughes, from ,” declaring that 
he would “value the book when” he “grew 
up” as a memorial, “whereas, had” he “kept 
the money,” he would “only have wasted it on 
marbles and tops and toffee”’! Perhaps; but, 
referring to this experience, he writes, in a little 
book of “Early Memories” for his children: 
“T owe to my grandmother a dislike to Milton’s 
poetry, which I doubt if I have ever quite got 
over.” 

I may mention in passing that on my own 
life this unfortunate masterfulness had a 
greater influence than merely causing “a dis- 
like to Milton’s poetry.” My three elder 
brothers had been destined to the learned 
professions in my grandmother’s mind, and 
went accordingly to Oxford; my fourth had 
been destined to one of the two higher 
branches of the army, which (the artillery) he 
entered in due time. When I came into the 
world she decided that I ought to be brought 
up to the navy, and got her friend Sir Thomas 
Hastings, admiral of the port at Portsmouth, 
to be, with my uncle William, one of my 
godfathers. I was called after my uncle till 
I was seven years old or so, and liked the 
name very much. Then the dear old lady, 
in order to remind her friend the admiral 
of his coming duties toward his godson, in- 
sisted on it that I should thenceforward be 
called Hastings. I got to know the reason 
of this; and, though I was not allowed to 
protest against the change of name, I made 
up my mind at once that nothing earthly 
should induce me to take to the sea as a pro- 
fession, a decision which those concerned had 
to put up with as best they might: and so Sir 
Thomas, when he found that he had not to be 
sponsor for me as a midshipman, gave me, 
after the Royal George had been blown up, a 
genuine chunk of that ill-fated vessel, which 
was made into snuff-boxes and paper-cutters, 
with a description on inlaid silver, and given 
away, in my name, to various relatives and 
friends. 

A more auspicious godfatherhood was that 
of Sir Walter Scott for my soldier brother, who 
was born in December, 1826. This, however, I 
believe to have been only indirectly due to my 
grandmother, for Sir Walter had already, in 
1823, in his famous preface to “Quentin Dur- 
ward,” shown his friendship for my father by a 
deadhead advertisement of his “Itinerary of 
Provence and the Rhone.” I have found also 
two letters of his to my father, the first of 
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which, dated “18 May, 1825,” and addressed 
to “John Hughes Esqre, Amen Corner, St. 
Paul’s,” refers to a visit to Abbotsford of a few 
days which my father and mother were appa- 
rently contemplating later in the year. After 
mentioning his pwn plans up to August I, 
Sir Walter continues: 


Should you think of visiting the highlands, July 
and the beginning of August is the best time; as 
after the 12 Augt the inns are crowded with sports- 
men and the weather frequently broken. So should 
you make such a tour you might calculate to take 
Abbotsford on your return Southward, and will I 
hope make us a comfortable visit measuring it by 
weeks rather than days. My son Charles will then 
probably be at home and will be happy to assist 
me in showing due sense of your great kindness 
to him. 

I beg to offer my respects to Mrs. Hughes. 
Lady Scott and I look forward with pleasure to 
the prospect of making her acquaintance. 


Referring to his correspondence with my 
grandmother, Sir Walter continues: 


I had a letter from your kind mother two days 
[ago]. She finds the Welch blood much stir’d by 
the degradation of Sir Watkin Williams Wynne 
into the Duke of Northumberland’s page—he is a 
folio page to be sure. But something like prece- 
dent might be quoted in [the] assuming manner in 
which Hotspur conducts himself towards Glen- 
dower. I must remind Mrs. Hughes of this. 


Perhaps I ought to explain, as to the stirring 


of the “Welch” blood on this occasion, that 
we Welshmen regard the Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynne of the day as the real Prince of Wales; 
so much so that, if our boys go to Westminster, 
we see no objection to their taking kindly the 
guinea which he gives every year, on St. 
David’s day, to the boys of Welsh blood among 
the forty scholars of that public school which 
has always been so intimately connected with 
“the Principality.” 

The other letter is dated Edinburgh, 9 De- 
cember, 1829. Itissocharacteristic of its writer, 
and contains such references to the improve- 
ments of that day in printing and locomotion, 
as to make it, perhaps, worth giving at length: 


John Hughes Esqr. 

My DEAR SiR, Your Christmas Gift safely ar- 
rived one day that I happened to be at Abbotsford, 
so was inducted in safety into its honorable place 
in my grand standing cupboard, among 


** mugs and jugs and pitchers 
and Bellarmines of State’? 


as your old college song goes. We have agreed 
that it shall not get acquainted with mountain dew 
till the common festival of the Xtian church shall 
render the opportunity solemn. I think you will 
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find in the notes to Marmion some lines of a hun- 
dred years old, addressed to my great grandfather 
by his kinsman Walter of Harden, beginning 


*¢ With flaxen beard and amber hair.” 


The tone of them, though not remarkably poet- 
ical, has something in it so amical and cordial that 
I believe it is owing to these lines that I have al- 
ways thought anything good should be kept for 
Christmas day, and endeavoured to draw a cheer- 
ful party round the blazing log to sing carols and 
tell tales. I wish we had Hassein’s tapestry to 


-bring your kind mother and the excellent doctor, 


and we stretch and draw (for who can tug like a 
souter of Selkirk) till we made room for you, and 
you might take Mrs. Hughes and Baby Watt upon 
your knee. Upon my word, when steam carriages 
go at the rate of 30 miles per hour nothing can be 
feared—except an overturn! Betwixt London and 
Edinburgh will be [nothing] and we will go to 
John a Groat’s house with less premeditation than 
our ancestors went [to] Eelpie island. Then will 
aldermen eat turbot fresh as taken, a dainty they 
never dreamed off [sic], and have slices of highland 
venison Abyssinian fashion off the living buck. 

Leaving these applications of modern discover- 
ies to the operation of time, let me thank you for 
the drawing of Wayland Smith’s cromlech which 
will do me yeoman’s service. There was a me- 
chanical objection to employing the engraving, 
with the stereotype, but I have done away with 
that objection. Pray did not one Lambourne of 
those parts commit a very cruel murder some time 
since and would there be any harm in putting it 
into the notes of Kenilworth? If so perhaps you 
would give me the date. In our country I should 
hesitate about this, for fear of getting a dirk in my 
wame for tacking awa’ the guid name of an honest 
family, but you are not I think so touchy in Berk- 
shire. 

I beg you will make my best respects acceptable 
to Mrs, Hughes and the infant Don Gualtero and 
believe me 

Your truly obliged 
Walter Scott. 


“Baby Watt” and “Don Gualtero ” are, of 
course, my brother Walter Scott. I do not 
know in which of the editions of “ Kenilworth ” 
my father’s drawing of Wayland Smith’s crom- 
lech appears. The legend of Wayland Smith’s 
“cave,” as we used to call it, was given to Sir 
Walter by my grandmother, to whom, you will 
perhaps say, it is high time to return. 

The country-parish part of her year, of which 
I have spoken, must have contrasted strangely 
with that spent as wife of a pillar of the church, 
whose brother canons were Sydney Smith and 
Barham (the author of the “Ingoldsby Le- 
gends”’), at Amen Corner, under the shadow of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Here, during the canon- 
ical part of the year, with such a good founda- 
tion as her husband and his colleagues, she 
came as near holding a “salon” as was pos- 
sible in the smoky surroundings of St. Paul’s 


1 Both of these letters show signs of the high pressure under which Sir Walter lived during his later 
years ; for there is scarcely any punctuation, few 7’s are dotted or ¢’s crossed, and there are four words 
necessary to sense (which I have ventured to suggest in brackets) omitted.—W. H. H. 
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Churchyard in the early part of the last cen- 
tury. She sang, as I have said, very charm- 
ingly, told stories in such a way as to have 
them worked into his novels by Scott and into 
his “Legends ” by Barham, and drew about 
her many other men distinguished in the world 
of letters, art, and music, who valued sprightly 
talk and genial ways. She also rendered her- 
self agreeable to her intimates by the attention 
which she paid to their creature comforts. 
This may be read between the lines of the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which she used to tell with 
delight, as showing how, high and low, all 
loved and almost worshiped the “Wizard.” 
Scott was staying in London at the time, some- 
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the rule, from the palace on Fifth Avenue tothe 
cow-boy’s shanty in Colorado! 

The much-beloved canon, my grandfather, 
who was the kindest and most genial of men, 
went to his rest in 1833. The living of Uffing- 
ton passed into other hands, and two years 
afterward my father bought and moved to 
Donnington Priory, in the Vale of the Kennett, 
a livelier part of the county, to the south of the 
White Horse range of hills. My grandmother, 
however, could not persuade herself for many 
years to leave her beloved country-side, with its 
broad meadows and stiff clay soil, and the sim- 
ple peasants who had been cared for by her 
family for so many scores of years. She moved 
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FACSIMILE OF PART OF LETTER TO JOHN HUGHES, DATED DECEMBER 9, 1829 


where in the West End. One evening he ad- 
mired some fish at her table, which she had, as 
was usual with her, bought at a famous stall in 
Billingsgate Market and carried home herself. 
The next morning she included in her pur- 
chase some of this particular fish, and asked 
the stall-keeper if he could deliver it at the 
West End. Taking a very decided “No” for 
an answer, she observed regretfully, “Sir Wal- 
ter will be much disappointed.” “Sir Walter, 
mum! You don’t mean Sir Walter Scott?” 
“Yes, indeed, I do.” “Why, mum, I ’d send it 
to him free of charge if he was in Hedinboro’ ! ” 

Also, between the lines of this fish story 
may be read the strict economy and hatred of 
unnecessary expense which, with all her lavish 
giving, became, as it seemed to her friends, al- 
most a craze later in life. Only the other day 
I came across the envelop to one of her letters 
to me (written soon after the invention of that 
useful article), which had been carefully turned 
by her and redirected, after having made its 
first journey as cover to a letter from one of 
her London correspondents. Dear lady! how 
must her true-blue-Tory soul be vexed if she is 
aware of her only surviving grandson having 
turned out a radical, and “citizenized” in a 
country in which extravagance and waste are 


to Kingston Lisle, a pretty village, nearer the 
northern foot of the hills than Uffington. Here 
she lived till she was nearly eighty, taking ex- 
cellent care of successive Mustards and Pep- 
pers of the true Dandie Dinmont breed (the 
ancestors of whom had been given her by Sir 
Walter), and exchanging, as her teeth grew 
scarce, with the little boys of the neighbor- 
hood, marbles for the fresh eggs of small 
birds, which latter she treated in such a way 
as to make impossible for her grandchildren 
the presumptuous impertinence (to judge 
from the proverb) common among English 
children. 

When I revisited the Vale of the White 
Horse eight years ago, I found friends still liv- 
ing who remembered her in her Kingston Lisle 
days. Two of these, whose home was three 
miles from that place, told how she would walk 
across to their house to early breakfast, accom- 
panied by Mustard and Pepper, and knitting all 
the way. there and all the way back, and start 
them on their day’s work refreshed by her gay 
talk and amusing stories. 

This reminds me that knitting and netting 
were a passion with her, and that, for many 
years, all the worsted socks on the feet of seven 
active grandsons, and all the fish-nets where- 
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with we were wont to clear our trout-stream at 
Donnington of the so-called “vermin,” —dace 
and chub and roach,—were the product of her 
needles. 

During those years at Kingston Lisle she 
made frequent trips to London, so as not to 
lose touch of her old friends there; and, 
shortly before 1850, removed to a small house 
in Reading, the capital of Berkshire, nearer 
both to London and to the part of the county 
where her son and those of his family who were 
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QuITE accidentally my notice was directed 
to these letters of Sir Walter’s, of which 
Lockhart does not seem to have suspected 
the existence, although probably he was 
aware that at one time a considerable cor- 
respondence was maintained between Mrs. 
Hughes and his father-in-law. That this 
was so he implies clearly (vide “Life of 
Scott,” page 524. Any quotation I make 
from this source comes from the edition 
published by Black in 1881): 


Among Scott’s visitors of the next month, 
first in Edinburgh, and afterwards on Tweed- 
side, were the late amiable and venerable Dr. 
Hughes, one of the Canons-residentiary of St. 
Paul’s, and his warm-hearted lady. The latter 
had been numbered among his friends from an 
early period of life, and a more zealously affec- 
tionate friend he never possessed. On her way 
to Scotland she had halted at Keswick to visit 
Mr. Southey, whom also she had long known 
well, and corresponded with frequently. 


One of the results of this visit was the 
reuniting of the bonds of friendship be- 
tween these already distinguished men, 
which had been interrupted for some years 
by one of those miserable and petty mis- 
understandings that not even the friend- 
ships of the greatest souls always escape. 
Scott’s conciliatory letter is quite charming, 
in his own manner. For the moment I 
would wish merely to point out that in the 
sentence, “whom also she had long known 
well, and corresponded with frequently,” 
the “also” seems to imply on the writer’s 
part a knowledge of the fairly frequent 
correspondence steadily maintained over 
a length of years between her and Sir 
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still with their parents were living. Here she 
died in 1853, carefully and lovingly attended 
to the last by a faithful old servant,! who, it 
was found, had been for years married to a 
worthy butler of the neighborhood, on condi- 
tion that she should retain her maiden name 
and not leave her mistress so long as she 
should need her services. 

I remain, etc., 

William Hastings Hughes. 


Milton, Massachusetts. 


OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Walter Scott. Indeed, Lockhart himself, in 
his preface, includes Mrs. Hughes of Uf- 
fington in a list of those to whom he is in- 
debted for “the kind readiness with which 
whatever papers in their possession could 
be serviceable to my advantage were sup- 
plied.” But in this recognition “ Mrs. 
Hughes of Uffington” appears only as 
one among very many others; and I can- 
not but think that Lockhart, had he known 
of the extent of the correspondence and 
its exceedingly interesting character, would 
not have left it, as he did, wholly untouched. 

The dates of the letters which have been 
committed to my hands to put before the 
public extend over a great period of years, 
but there is a big gap. There is a letter or 
two of 1808 or 1809 or earlier. The great 
man was careless in the dating of his let- 
ters, and often the contents are the only 
guide to the date if, as happens, the post- 
marked date is undecipherable. 

After 1813 there is no letter in the col- 
lection that has been handed to me till 
1821, an eight years’ interval. And it is 
noticeable that this first letter of 1821, first 
of the series that has regularly been pre- 
served, denies in pretty direct terms the 
authorship of the novels. Now it is hardly 
to be believed, I think, that there was no 
correspondence between these two very 
close and mutually appreciative friends be- 
tween 1813 and 1821. There is no reason- 
able doubt that many letters were ex- 
changed and destroyed, more ’s the pity. 
But then, in 1821, I will venture to surmise 
that it suddenly dawned on Mrs. Hughes 
that this delightful correspondent and life- 
long friend of hers was an even greater man 


1The most worthy Mary Hawkes (I forget her husband’s name), who left to my brother Tom the 
little portrait of my grandmother which was sent to you the other day by his widow.—W. H. H. 
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than she had suspected him of being. She 
knew him, of course, as one of the most 
charming of men, most delightful of com- 
panions, most perfect of gentlemen, and 
most gifted of all whom she had met. 
There seems to have been a really marvel- 
ous consensus of opinion on the part of all 
who knew him to this effect. She knew 
him as the acknowledged author of the 
poems, “The Lay” and the rest. But only 
now, perhaps, did it dawn upon her with 
anything like conviction that he was indeed 
the “ Great Unknown,” the author of those 
delightful novels that were making the 
Anglo-Saxon nations young again; only 
now did she begin to suspect him of being 
what we know him to be. 

But having realized (in spite of his un- 
blushing denial of the authorship) or hav- 
ing at least possessed herself of a good 
working faith in his authorship of the nov- 
els, and perceiving that her correspondent’s 
letters would be of interest not only to the 
one to whom they were addressed, but to 
all the world that was filled with his fame, 
from that time forward she seems to have 
begun to keep the letters regularly ; and I 
do not think that we have one missing until 
the last, written in 1831, when the outlook 
of his great intellect was already clouded 
by the darkness that closed in on it so pre- 
maturely. By 1826 it is quite certain that 
the interest of the correspondence had re- 
vealed itself, for in that year she began to 
make copies of the letters, prefacing the 
collection with a note to her grandson, to 
whom she bequeathed the originals, in 
which occurs the following passage: 
“These letters will, I am persuaded, be 
valuable in future as literary curiosities.” 
She also annotated them with many notes, 
throwing light on obscure allusions. Most 
of these notes I am quoting in their place, 
at the foot of the letters to which they refer. 

Over these ten years, from 1821 to 1831, 
the letters, between forty and fifty in num- 
ber, extend; and they are written in the 
main at fairly regular intervals, so as to 
cover the period without leaving gaps. By 
covering the period I mean that no very 
particular event is likely to have been 
omitted in consequence of any long lapse 
between one letter and the next; and it is 
fortunate that the period which this corre- 
spondence thus embraces is perhaps the 
most interesting period of Sir Walter’s life — 
the period of the zenith of his powers and 
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of his fame; the period of the zenith and 
also of the nadir of his financial fortunes. 
Naturally the letters are of very unequal 
length and interest. A few are no more 
than mere notes. But the great majority 
are such letters as Sir Walter was likely to 
write to a friend who was in full apprecia- 
tion of the literary and other tastes that 
appealed to him, with a considerable ac- 
quaintance among the most interesting 
people of the day,—the literary, artistic, 
musical world,—and of the sex that can 
give man the most perfect sympathy and 
understanding. 

Besides Sir Walter’s letters to Mrs. 
Hughes, there is one from him to “ Miss 
Hayman,” there are one or two from Mrs. 
Lockhart to Mrs. Hughes, and there is an 
account, in form of a long letter, by Mr. 
John Hughes (son of the canon and Mrs. 
Hughes) of a visit to Abbotsford and of the 
life there in 1825. There are also journals 
by Mrs. Hughes herself descriptive of life 
at Abbotsford on the occasion of two dif- 
ferent visits, the first in 1824, the second 
four years later. I do not in the least know 
how it is that this “Miss Hayman,” as 
Scott writes of her, turns into “ Mrs. Hay- 
man ” in Lockhart’s “ Life,” but it is not of 
much consequence how it happens. How- 
beit, as I find this letter here, so I give it; 
but first, in order to make things clear and 
save the reader the trouble of referring else- 
where, I may as well give a very short 
chronological table of Sir Walter’s literary 
productions up to the year 1821. At the 
date of this letter to “Miss Hayman” — 
November 9, 1806—he was engaged, as I 
gather, on the third canto of “ Marmion.” 
Previously to “The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel” he had published things compara- 
tively little known: “ Ballads after Biirger,” 
“ Gotz of Berlichingen,” “ Ballads,” “ Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border,” “Sir Tris- 
tram,” and so on—a goodly show. But of 
course all were forgotten, consumed, in the 
blaze of fame which greeted the publication, 
in the very first days of 1805, of “The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel.” After that he was no 


longer the lawyer with the law as his crutch - 


and literature as his stick, but the writer with 
the strongest crutch, most gold-weighted, 
that any writer has ever had in his writings, 
at liberty to do a little law for his pleasure, 
as a way of meeting old friends and mov- 
ing in the world, if he so pleased. 

But still he did not publish again till 
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“Marmion” came out in February, 1808. 
Perhaps the interval is not long, considering 
the character of the work, considering, too, 
that the writer was still busy with law work 
of various kinds and had so many outlooks 
on the world ; but it is long in consideration 
of the rate of production of his novels later. 
Perhaps, too, his breath was a little taken 
away by the reception of “The Lay.” Also 
he was at work all the while at his Dryden. 

In November of 1807 he wrote this letter : 


My DEAR Miss HAYMAN Whatever you 
admire will I am sure add greatly to the value 
of the work in which you are pleased to request 
a place for it. I am just now finishing my ro- 
mantic poem of Marmion, a tale of war and 
wonder with notes like Noah’s ark, an ample 
receptacle for every thing that savours of 
romantic lore. I will take care to distinguish 
the poem in all honourable fashion of type 
and introduction but I must beg the favour 
that you will forward it as soon as possible, 
as I am printing rapidly, & must drive a peg 
somewhere into my own poem to hang your 
friend’s ballad upon. 

You do me but justice in believing that I 
was quite delighted with Mrs. Hughes; I have 
achieved a doleful song to an ancient Gaelic air 
and intend as soon as I can get it arranged to 
the music to send it as a little tribute of grati- 
tude for the pleasure I received from her mel- 
ody. I have destined a copy of Marmion for 
you, and the promised ballad will give it double 
interest. Shall it be sent to Berkley Street or 
how? I have also one with some ornaments 
which I should wish to reach Blackheath some 
time before the work is public, which may I 
think be in February. Will you be so good as 
to inform me who will be in waiting on the 
Princess about that time. I should be happy 
if it happens to be your time of duty. I visited 
Bothwell Castle this summer and returned in 
the most dreadful storm that ever was raised 
by Charlotte Smyth or Mrs. Ratcliffe. We 
narrowly escaped drowning more than once. 
I sincerely hope that I may have leisure (which 
according to the best definitions includes time 
and money) to visit Wales this next summer ; 
it is a scheme I have long had at heart and the 
pleasure of your acquaintance. 

I have just abandoned my own hills and 
glens for this city to which Mr. Wynn (to 
whom present my compliments) will be so 
good as to address the communication which 
I expect with impatience. 

Believe me Dear Miss Hughes 

with sincere respect 
and regard 

Castle Street Yours Walter Scott. 
Edinburgh 

10th Novb 
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Miss “ Hughes” here is evidently a slip 
for “Hayman.” Miss or Mrs. Hayman was 
the friend who introduced Mrs. Hughes to 
Sir Walter Scott in the year 1806, as de- 
scribed a little later. She was one of the 
ladies attached to the establishment of the 
unhappy Queen Caroline when Princess of 
Wales. The letter, though not dated as to 
the year, must have been written in 1807, 
for “ Marmion” was published in 1808. 

The poem to which Scott purposes to 
give honorable distinction is the ballad of 
the “Spirit’s blasted Tree,” in the fifth 
canto of “Marmion,” and the “doleful 
ditty” the ballad sung by Fitz Eustace in 
the third canto; the notes were afterward 
sent to Mrs. Hughes by Sir Walter, and are 
affixed to the letter with which they were 
sent. 

The occasion of his writing thus was that 
the princess had already shown much in- 
terest in a ballad that he had recited from 
“The Mountain Bard” by way of obtain- 
ing her patronage for the Ettrick Shepherd. 
Of course the princess had begged his reci- 
tation of one of his own poems; and, 
equally of course, he had preferred to do 
a good turn to a friend. 

It was to Mrs. Hayman (for thus it prob- 
ably is right to speak of the lady) that Mrs. 
Hughes owed her introduction to the great 
Mr. Scott—as he then was; and the ac- 
count of the introduction is pleasantly given 
by Mrs. Hughes in a note to her Abbotsford 
journal; 


My first introduction to Sir Walter Scott was 
given me by my friend Mrs. Hayman in the 
year 1806—when Sir W. S. was in town enjoy- 
ing his first fame after the publication of “The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 

Queen Caroline invited him, immediately on 
his arrival in the Metropolis, to visit her at 
Blackheath ; by which means he became inti- 
mately acquainted with Mrs. Hayman, who 
was a very superior person both in intellect and 
information, and singularly agreeable. When 
not in immediate attendance on the Queen, 
Mrs. Hayman lodged in Berkeley Square, in 
order that she might have a little home of her 
own, and relaxation from her most disagree- 
able duties. Behind her house there was a 
mews, which opened into Hay Hill, at the en- 
trance of which mews I ‘always saw a half- 
starved dog—a fac-simile of that in Hogarth’s 
6th print.—I had such a feeling of compassion 
for the poor, forlorn, halfstarved creature, that 
I always carried in my muff a parcel of bones 
in a newspaper for him, and as I visited Mrs. 
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Hayman generally twice a week, the dog was 
by my gifts kept alive; his gratitude was ex- 
treme; I always found him watching for me, 
and his expression of delight on seeing me is 
not to be described; but my friend Mrs. Hay- 
man, whose only fault was a dislike to dogs, 
always quizzed me unmercifully, and told 
everybody to whom she introduced me, of my 
folly and greasyness as she called it. 

On the morning when I went to meet Sir 
Walter Scott he had arrived and was sitting 
with her, and immediately on my entrance, she 
cried out—“ Well! have you been pampering 
your nasty, mangy cur!” and when I an- 
swered in the affirmative—she turned to Sir 
Walter and said—“I don’t know, Mr. Scott, 
whether you will thank me for the introduction, 
unless she wins you over by her singing; but 
I must tell you that this simpleton lives in the 
Cloisters of Westminster and comes here twice 
or thrice a week, bringing with her a parcel of 
dirty bones, with which she fills her. nice new 
muff, for a nasty half starved cur and feeds the 
creature with them.” He made no reply for a 
minute or two, but leaned back in his chair 
gazing hard at me under his shaggy brows, but 
with the most benevolent smile—then thrust- 
ing out his hand, he caught hold of mine with 
a grip which I can only compare to a black- 
smith’s vice, exclaiming “You and I must be 
friends ! ” which, during his remaining life, he 
verified. 

In the year 1824, when on a visit to Abbots- 
ford we were walking through the Huntly 
Burn, he turned short round upon me and said, 
“Do you know what made me take such a 
fancy to you?” to which question I could only 
reply that I had not an idea, but that, what- 
ever it was, it was a most fortunate circum- 
stance. He paused and said—“Why the dog 
and the muff /””—I, who had forgotten the cir- 
cumstance, thought he was demented and then 
he said, “the dog in Berkeley Square; ” (which 
recalled it to my mind) “from that moment I 
was sure that we were in perfect sympathy for 
I should have done just the same myself.” 


That his request, proffered through Mrs. 
Hayman, was well received by the princess 
is shown by Lockhart (page 144): 


As early as the 22d February 1807, I find 
Mrs. Hayman acknowledging, in the name of 
the Princess of Wales, the receipt of a copy of 
the Introduction to Canto III, in which oc- 
curs the tribute to Her Royal Highness’s 
heroic father, mortally wounded the year be- 
fore at Jena—a tribute so grateful to her feel- 
ings, that she herself shortly after sent the 
poet an elegant silver vase as a memorial of 
her thankfulness. 


In the next letter, the first to Mrs. 
Hughes, of date December 15, 1807, 
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he again makes reference to the ballad 
which he purposes to introduce into “ Mar- 
mion.” The “quizzing article” is a pam- 
phlet called “ Hints to Young Reviewers,” 
by Dr. Copplestone. 


MY DEAR MRS. HUGHES I was very much 
diverted with the quizzing article which you 
were so kind as to send me and particularly 
delighted as it was a mark of my retaining a 
place in your memory. I had the pleasure of 
shewing the critique to our great Judge Jeffrey 
[sic] who considering the strength & sharp- 
ness of his claws is the tamest lion you ever 
saw in your life. He was extremely delighted 
with the imitations of his style and proposes to 
write to the author, without of course being sup- 
posed to know his name, inviting him to con- 
tribute to the Edinburgh Review as he seems 
so well to understand the rules of criticism. 

I heard from Miss Hayman some time ago 
with an elegant Welsh tale, a contribution to 
Marmion, for so is called the new ditty about 
which you express such flattering curiosity. 
The said doughty knight (for a knight is he 
and of merry England) is to sally forth in Jan- 
uary—the printing is going on rapidly, but 
my time is so much occupied with the dis- 
charge of my official duties that I have hardly 
time to keep up with its exertions. 

My motions in spring are uncertain. I 
am always easily dragged up to London, but 
the expense of the journey is an object to a 
poor bard with four small children ; but as this 
is only a prudential I am greatly afraid it will 
as usual give way to inclination. I need not 
add the charms of Amen Corner [where Canon 
Hughes then resided] will be a great additional 
temptation. There is in the 3rd Canto of Mar- 
mion a certain doleful ditty adapted to a curi- 
ous Gaelic air literally picked up from the 
Highlanders who have the same attachment 
to reaping in Scotland that the Irish have to 
making hay with you; & always descend to the 
low country (low comparatively speaking) in 
great bands to get down the harvest. I will 
endeavour to get a noted copy of this same air 
which I think has some interest in itself and 
to which I am certain you could give a great 
deal. It has much the character of the beau- 
tiful Welsh airs to which you give so much 
interest but is quite irregular in comparison. I 
beg my best compts. to Mr. Hughes & am with 
great regard 

My dear Madam 
your obliged humble servant 
Edin: Walter Scott 
15 Dec 


Mrs. Hughes, I ought to say, was a per- 
fectly trained musician, with a charming 
voice. All these first two or three letters, 
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before we come to the steady stream of cor- 
respondence beginning in 1821, are more 
or less occupied with the setting to music of 
the ballads, or discussions of the songs of 
the people; and we may take it as likely, 
I think, that the foundations of the long 
friendship between Mrs. Hughes and Sir 
Walter, laid by her charity to the starving 
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wrote to Mr. Atwood to express my thanks for 
the honour he has done my Lullaby in wed- 
ding it to his music. I have enclosed the notes 
of the original Gaelic air, procured after much 
enquiry and some difficulty, for the character 
of the High-land music is so wild and irregular 
that it is, 1 am informed, extremely difficult to 
reduce it to notes. I fear it would puzzle any 
one except Mrs. Hughes herself to write the 
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dog, were cemented in discussion over the 
“Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” in 
Mrs. Hughes’s rendering of Sir Walter’s 
ballads as set to music by Mr. Atwood or 
others, and the like pleasant topics in 
which they had a common interest. 

To the next letter, written from Edin- 
burgh on June 1 of the following year, 
1808, he appends the music of the Gaelic 
air of the song. 


My DEAR MADAM I was honoured with 
your letters some time ago and immediately 


words and music—they do sing however, and 
I hope, though I fear after more trouble than 
.either words or tune are worth, you will at 
length be able to find out how. This ditty 
should have been sent in search of you long 
ago, but I really thought I must have waited 
till the Highlanders came down to get in the 
harvest, which they do as the Irish with you 
come over to the Hay making. Should you 
like the air I will endeavour to find you more 
Gaelic music for they have a tune and a song 
for almost everything that they set about. 
Marmion is much flattered by your approba- 
tion. He has been very successful with the 
public, 5000 copies being already disposed of. 





. 
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The critics (I mean the ‘professional critics) 
have not I understand been so favourable as 
to the Lay, but with this I laid my account 
for many causes. 

It would give me great pleasure could I 
hope to see Miss Hayman and you this sum- 
mer but the chance which there was of this 
taking place seems daily more uncertain. I 
believe now that my autumn will be spent in 
Ettrick Forest. I wish you could come there 
and make our hills vocal with your melody. 
Mrs. Scott would be delighted to see you, and 
so should I to receive Dr. Hughes at my farm. 
Make my kindest compliments to him and 
believe me Dear Madam 

Your obliged humble servant 
Walter Scott 
Edin 1st June 
1801 


I hear with regret that Miss Hayman has 
been much affected by the loss of a relation. 


A GAELIC AIR 
Lamentevoli. 























The next is of date May 4, 1809, or 
nearly a year later. The “Glee” that he 
speaks of here is “ In Peace Love Tunes the 
Shepherd’s Reed,” which Mr. Atwood set 
to music. 


My DEAR Mrs. HUGHES Ten thousand 
thanks for Mr. Atwood’s Glee and the kind 
expressions which make your attention more 
valuable. I do now perfectly remember that 
either one or two copies reached me through 
Mr. Longman’s house, but as they reached us 
at our farm we had no means of ascertaining 
their merit which I understand stands high 
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among all judges. They were borrowed of me 
by a musical friend and never returned. Will 
you be so good as to make my best Compli- 
ments to Mr. Atwood and at once thank him 
for the personal attention of sending me the 
copies and for thinking the poetry at all worthy 
of his beautiful music. 

Believe me my dear Madam that the first 
time I return to London it will give me the 
greatest pleasure to avail myself of your per- 
mission to visjt Amen Corner and tire your 
goodness with my demands on your musical 
powers. I am with great respect and regard 

Your very faithful humble 
servant 

Bury Street Walter Scott 
4th May 


After that there is a desert of silence for 
more than a decade, —a silence that surely 
must mean the loss of the letters, not the 
cessationof thecorrespondence,— witha sol- 
itary little oasis of a letter in 1813, begging 
Mrs. Hughes to convey the writer’s thanks 
to Mr. Atwood for the music to some other 
glee of his (Sir Walter’s) writing. From the 
tone of this letter it is evident that it was 
no picking up, after many years, of the 
dropped threads of intercourse, but was a 
part, the only part preserved, of a continued 
correspondence ; and the same observation 
applies to the letter of 1821, which is the 
beginning of such part of the correspon- 
dence as is preserved for us with any 
continuity. 

This is the letter of 1813: 


MY DEAR Mrs. HUGHES I am extremely 
sorry to hear you have been so very unwell, & 
that your indisposition should have interfered 
with your delightful musical talents is a gen- 
eral loss to your friends. I assure you I feel the 
very idea of it severely though it may be a very 
long time if indeed I ever again have the plea- 
sure of hearing them exercised. A number of 
little personal concerns which made an occa- 
sional journey to London necessary have been 
last year arranged and I do not foresee any 
circumstance (unless my brother in law return 
from India) which is likely to bring me far 
south of the Tweed. London for itself I do not 
like very much and the distance & bustle & 
discomfort of lodgings prevents me from see- 
ing very much of the few friends whose society 
is its greatest charm. So that I fear it will be 
long before I can profit by your kind invitation. 
You will be interested to learn that the author 
of the note on Littlecote Hall is Lord Webb 
Seymour, brother of the Duke of Somerset; it 
is certainly an admirable description of the old 
mansion. Mr. Hawes is at the most perfect 
liberty to print any part of Rokeby which he 
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chuses to set to music. My publishers have 
had large offers from musical composers to 
make a monopoly of these things by granting 
the privilege of publication to one Composer 
only, but I have always set my face against such 
proposals as an unhandsome thing from the 
professors of one fine art to those of another. 
Of Mr. Hawes’s qualifications I am no judge, 
but I am sure your voice and taste will make 
his music appear to an advantage which 
neither the notes or the words, could have by 
themselves. 

Mrs. Scott begs me to offer her best compli- 
ments; we should be truly happy could we 
flatter ourselves with a prospect of meeting by 
your taking a Northern trip. In the summer 
our country is pleasant & I need not say how 
happy we should be to see you. 

Believe me my dear Mrs. Hughes 

Your most respectful 
& much obliged humble servant 
Walter Scott 
Edinb 25 January 
1813. 


And after this there is a blank till 1821. 

In the desert interval relieved by this sol- 
itary oasis, the writer had grown out of a 
lion strong and vigorous indeed, but still 
young and of more promise than perform- 
ance (though of the latter there had been 
more than a little and of remarkable qual- 
ity), into so big a lion that he had only 
to get up and roar himself out as the au- 
thor of the “ Waverley Novels” to become 
at once the biggest lion in all the world. 
There were not wanting, as is well known, 
those who suspected him of this authorship 
long before the roar was given, and among 
them, as is very evident from the first pre- 
served of the connected series of these let- 
ters, was his old friend Mrs. Hughes. But 
before we go on to have a look at the 
series I will jot down a few brief notes of 
the literary chronology of Sir Walter Scott, 
in order to give an idea of the growth of 
the lion during these years. 

There was “The Lay” in 1805, “ Mar- 
mion” in 1808, “The Lady of the Lake” 
in 1810, “ The Vision of Don Roderick” in 
1811, “Rokeby” in 1812, “The Bridal of 
Triermain ” in 1813, “ Waverley ” in 1814, 
“The Lord of the Isles” in 1815, “The 
Antiquary ” in 1816, “ Rob Roy” in 1817, 
“The Heart of Midlothian ” in 1818, “ The 
Bride of Lammermoor,” “The Legend of 
Montrose,” and “Ivanhoe” in 1819, “ The 
Monastery” and “The Abbot” in 1820, 
“ Kenilworth ” and “ The Pirate” in 1821; 
which brings us pretty well up to the date 
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of the beginning of the regular series of 
the letters to Mrs. Hughes that have been 
preserved. 

These dates are the dates of publication 
of the various works. Besides these there 
were of course an immense number of more 
or less interesting publications that I have 
not mentioned, notably the delightful 
“Tales of my Landlord,” in three series, 
and contributions to the “Edinburgh Re- 
view ” and other magazines. 

Among the most noteworthy incidents of 
his life, other than literary publication, that 
occurred in this interval was his removal 
from Ashestiel to Abbotsford in 1812; the 
offer of the poet-laureateship, which he 
declined, by the prince regent in 1813; his 
acceptance of a baronetcy in 1818; and his 
election to the presidency of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh in 1820. 

Such may be taken as the title-headings 
of a few of the more important chapters in 
his life from 1807 to 1821. He had not 
yet revealed his authorship of the unrivaled 
novels to more than a select one or two, 
who kept the secret with a faithfulness that 
is nota little remarkable. Nevertheless, the 
identity of the Great Unknown was very 
shrewdly suspected in many quarters. Mrs. 
Hughes, indeed, took the liberty, on which 
perhaps only a very intimate friend, and 
one of the other sex, could venture without 
impertinence, of asking him in so many 
words whether he had in truth a hand in 
the authorship of the “ Waverley Novels.” 

In 1821 had already appeared Mr. Adol- 
phus’s “ Letters to Richard Heber, Esq.,” 
being criticisms on the earlier novels of the 
Waverley series, with a very shrewd indict- 
ment of Sir Walter Scott as their author. 
Sir Walter, while slyly commending the in- 
genuity and criticisms of the writer, in the 
introduction to “The Fortunes of Nigel” 
(published the following year), still preserves 
his incognito and wishes “the wit, genius, 
and delicacy of the author engaged on a 
subject of more importance,” and adds: “I 
shall continue to be silent on a subject 
which, in my opinion, is very undeserving 
the noise that has been made about it, and 
still more unworthy of the serious employ- 
ment of such real ingenuity as has been 
displayed by the young letter-writer.” 

Certainly the most interesting point in 
the following letter is Sir Walter’s distinct 
disavowal—denial even is not too strong a 
word for it—of the charge or suggestion that 





he had written the “Waverley Novels.” 
Whenever put to the question, he unblush- 
ingly denied that he had anything whatever 
to do with the novels. 

There are many who express surprise 
that he should act as he did. The ethics of 
the case are between a man and his own 
conscience. More than one man has said 
to me: “ Well, I suppose that if I wanted 
to keep a secret I should do as Sir Walter 
Scott did; but I should not have suspected 
him, having the transparently simple and 
perfectly veracious character that he had, 
to do it.” 

He probably said to himself: “It is ab- 
surd if a man may not keep his own secret. 
The only way I can keep this secret is to 
deny that I wrote the novels. Therefore I 
am going to deny it.” 

This is a position that another great 
literary man, of equally deep religious sen- 
timents, equally strong natural sense, but 
with much more of the habit of analysis of 
ethical points, has asserted and upheld. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson’s argument is that, 
whereas you may tell a lie to keep the se- 
cret that another has confided to you 
under promise that you will not reveal it, 
so you may lie to keep your own secret, on 
the ground that you have implied to your- 
self a previous promise not to tell it. That 
this is a theory liable to abuse, it is not 
possible to deny. At the same time it is an 
ingenious justification of the maxim, which 
common sense tells us is a just one, that a 
man is at full liberty to keep his own secrets 
safe from impertinent inquiries. It is not 
impossible that Sir Walter may have taken 
for his own justification the argument of the 
great doctor. 

Further, I do think that if Sir Walter 
once made up his mind to deceive the 
world in the matter, it was really more in 
accordance with his character—more hon- 
est, if the word is not out of place in the 
connection—to tell a straightforward, un- 
hesitating lie than to beat about the bush 
with evasions that would not have served 
their purpose and could seem more like 
truth only to a feeble judgment and a con- 
science prone to self-deception. 


Waterloo Hotel 
Tuesday. March 7 
r82I 
My DEAR Mrs. HUGHES I ‘have been so 
completely harassed by business and engage- 
ments since I came to this wilderness of houses 
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that I must have seemed very ungrateful in 
leaving your kind remembrances unacknow- 
ledged. You mistake when you give me any 
credit for being concerned with these far famed 
novels, but I am not the less amused with the 
hasty dexterity of the good folks of Cumnor 
and its vicinity getting all their traditionary 
lore into such order as to meet the taste of the 
public. I could have wished the author had 
chosen a more heroical death for his fair vic- 
tim. It is some time since I received and ac- 
knowledged your young student’s very spirited 
verses. I am truly glad that Oxford breeds such 
nightingales and that you have an interest in 
them. I sent my letter to my friend Longman 
and as it did not reach you can only repeat my 
kindest afd best thanks. I would be most 
happy to know your son and hope you will 
contrive to afford me that pleasure. 

With best compliments to Dr. Hughes and 
sincere regret that I have so often found Amen 
Corner untenanted I am with sincerity 

Dear Mrs. Hughes 
Your much obliged humble servant 
Walter Scott 


It is, of course, the novel of “Kenil- 
worth” to which he refers in this letter. 
How far he was sincere in his wish that 
“the author had chosen a more heroical 
death for his fair victim ” it is not very easy 
to say. The death of Amy Robsart, falling 
through the trap-door left unfastened by the 
villains Foster and Varney, as she rushes 
out of the chamber in response to Varney’s 
imitation of Essex’s summons, is dramatic 
enough, if not precisely “heroical.” It is 
a more pathetic ending to the pathetic life, 
more touching and more terrible, than if the 
heroine had met her death struggling like 
an Amazon with her captors. Possibly Sir 
Walter’s critical speech is meant merely by 
way of maintaining his character as a mem- 
ber of the general public reading the work 
of the unknown author. 

As for his note about the good people of 
Cumnor getting their legendary lore into 
order to fit the book, this is in reference 
to Mrs. Hughes’s telling him in her previ- 
ous letter that the landlord of the Red Lion 
in Cumnor had put up a new sign—“ The 
Black Bear, late Giles Gosling.” 

In Chapter XIII of “ Kenilworth” this 
Wayland Smith legend is most explicitly re- 
ferred to. Sir Walter in his letter to Mrs. 
Hughes implies that the latter had spoken 
of a general clearing and polishing up of 
their old traditions by the people of Cum- 
nor and its neighborhood, with a little dove- 
tailing to fit the story of “Kenilworth,” 
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as we know that they had polished up the 
Wayland Smith monument. 


When “Kenilworth” was “on the 


stocks’ it had been the author’s intention 
to send it out under the name of “ Cumnor 
Hall,” and it was only under persuasion of 
Constable, the publisher, that he adopted 
the title under which it won its favor. 


My DEAR Mrs. HUGHES I heartily con- 
gratulate you on the rising reputation of your 
son, which has spread from Oxford to this side 
of the Tweed. The book you so kindly design 
for me will reach me safely if sent under cover 
to Francis Freeling Esq, Post Office, who will 
forward it under an official frank. Ihave been 
busied all this season in finishing a sort of a 
romance of a house here, built in imitation of 
an old Scottish manor house, and I think I 
have attained not unsuccessfully the scram- 
bling stile of these venerable edifices. I beg my 
best respects to Dr. Hughes, and am with a 
great sense of your kindness in thinking of me 

Dear Madam 
very much your obliged 
servant 
Walter Scott 
Abbotsford 14th Novr. 
1822 


My address becomes next week Edinburgh 
alas! alas! 


My DEAR Mrs. HUGHES Amidst much less 
agreeable employment I have the great plea- 
sure of perusing my young friend’s very enter- 
taining account of his tour. It is not only 
written with talent but with the taste and feel- 
ing of an elegant scholar and the ideas and 
sentiments of a gentleman and greatly in- 
creases the personal wish I feel to take him by 
the hand especially in my own country. Ab- 
botsford is now a good deal more than doubled 
in point of [accommodation] and will I trust by 
next summer be ready for the occupation of all 
of you when you are disposed to venture to the 
land of cakes. ... 

Your son should certainly visit our land of 
heath and mountain, with so fine an eye and 
talent for describing natural beauty. We can- 
not certainly compare to Switzerland yet I have 
heard people of taste say that the Scots scenery 
from being brought nearer to the eye was in 
some places fully as imposing though not in 
fact on the same enormous scale. But all this 
Mr. Hughes must explain to me when he comes 
tosee me. In the meantime with kindest com- 
pliments to Dr. Hughes and the said tourist 

I am ever my dear Madam 
Your truly obliged humble servant 
Walter Scott 
Edinh 11 Dec 
1822 
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In both these letters he speaks of the 
well-doing at the university of Mr. John 
Hughes, son of his correspondent. The 
book referred to in the first letter is the 
“Itinerary of Provence and the Rhone,” 
honorably mentioned in the preface to 
“Quentin Durward.” His reference to his 
work in laying out Abbotsford, as “ finish- 
ing a sort of a romance of a house,” well 
describes it in a phrase. Of course he was 
continually making improvements and ad- 
ditions. In his next letter he refers to 
Abbotsford in like manner as “this whim- 
sical place which I have christened Conun- 
drum Castle.” 


My DEAR Mrs. HUGHES I have this mo- 
ment your letter promising me the very great 
pleasure of seeing Dr. Hughes and you in Scot- 
land, and write in haste to say that I hope you 
will come to Abbotsford for a day or two at 
least before 1oth May when I have to go to 
town to attend our courts officially for two 
months. Remember fowz in Scotland means 
Edinb. If you come the East road you should 
not go by Alnwick but by Wooler Cornhill and 
Kelso—the last town is about fifteen miles from 
me—the country beautiful. I sincerely hope 
you will make your visit a little more early than 
you propose, for I should like to show you the 
lions of our own country myself. Had you 
come the west road by Carlisle you pass Sel- 
kirk which is only four miles from Abbotsford. 

Should it be impossible for you to come in 
the beginning of May I would recommend that 
you postpone your journey till towards the 
middle of June. You will then have the best 
weather for the Highlands for which May is 
rather too early there being no leaves on the 
oak. We would then do the honours of Edin- 
burgh and supposing you to return by Carlisle 
about 12 July we should form your first stage 
from Edinb as we go to Abbotsford for four 
months at that time. You really must see this 
whimsical place which I have christened Co- 
nundrum Castle. 

I will sincerely be glad to see the young 
Oxonian when his leisure permits, but young 
folks travel lighter than words. I shall have 
hopes of showing you my eldest hope six feet 
two inches high and “bearded like the pard.” 

At worst you will be sure of us in Edinb 
after the 11th May but I hope in that case you 
will stay till we go back to Tweedside in July. 
With best respects to Dr. Hughes I am always 

Yours with most sincere regard & respect 

Walter Scott 

Abbotsford Melrose 

13 April 
1823 


Lady Scott joins in kind compliments 
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The proposed visit, however, had to be 
deferred in consequence of Dr. Hughes’s 
ill health, as the following letter shows. In 
this letter he denies in the most emphatic 
way that he wrote the novels. He suggests 
an alternative line of travel to the east coast 
route which he had advised in the previous 
letter. 


DEAR MRS. HUGHES I received with much 
concern your melancholy account of Dr. 
Hughes’s health which threatens to deprive 
Scotland of our promised pleasure in a visit 
from you... . 

I really assure you that I am of the author 
of the novels which the world ascribe to me so 
pertinaciously. If I were, what good reason 
should I have for concealing, being such a 
hackneyd scribbler as I am? 

Permit me to hope that your visit may pro- 
ceed. If it does not, Lady Scott and I will re- 
gret both the disappointment and the cause. 
You are now in a delightful country, Warwick 
and Kenilworth within reach and the North 
road free before you. But what is all this when 
indisposition makes us alike weary of motion 
and of rest. I am always Dear Mrs. Hughes 
with best regards to Dr. Hughes 

most truly yours 
Walter Scott 
Edinburgh 16 May 
1823 


We are stationary here till 12 July. 


Note by Mrs. Hughes.— Addressed to me at 
Leamington, where we were staying for the bene- 
fit of your Grandfather’s health which was in a 
state too precarious to allow of our putting our de- 
sign of visiting Scotland in execution that year. 


By the next letter in the series by Sir 
Walter, with its dissertation on the literary 
lion (omitted here as already published), it 
would seem that all hope had been given 
up that the Hugheses would be able to 
make the Scotch tour that year. 

The following letter indicates that a 
rapid and unexpected improvement had 
taken place in the health of Dr. Hughes 
and that the journey to Scotland was again 
mooted. 


Abbotsford April rst 
; 1824 

My DEAR Mrs. HUGHES I write in haste 
to say I have received your very acceptable 
letter. I rejoice in Dr. Hughes’ recovered 
health and in the renew’d prospect of your 
northern journey. I would almost have advised 
the delay for a month or six weeks for our 
Scotch springs are very chilly matters though 
our summers are like our neighbours’ and our 
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autumns excellent. But we must be thankful 
to take you when duty and health permit. Our 
motions are regulated by my official atten- 
dance at the court which carry me to Edin- 
burgh from 12 May to 12 July. I shall be here 
till 12 May therefore, and beg you to come as 
soon as youcan. I would have been delighted 
to see the young tourist and hope for that plea- 
sure another day. Lady Scott joins in compli- 
ments to the Doctor and I always am Dear Mrs. 
Hughes 
Most truly yours 
Walter Scott 

All the world knows Abbotsford is four miles 
from the capital city of Selkirk, lying on the 
north west road to Carlisle. We hope you will 
make your visit a week at the very least. 


In the next (omitted here) he briefly 
sketches for them some details of the north- 
ern part of their route. Then follow two 
short notes (omitted), the one to Mr. 
Blackwood, the publisher, introducing Dr. 
and Mrs. Hughes, and the other to Mrs. 
Hughes, appointing a meeting in Parlia- 
ment Square. 

The visit went off with utmost satisfac- 
tion on the one side as on the other, as is 
shown both by the entries in Mrs. Hughes's 
diaries written by her while at Abbotsford, 
and also by the length and tenor of the let- 
ters that Sir Walter writes from the date of 
this visit until near the end of his life. 

In spite of Sir Walter Scott's. double 
denial to her, in previous letters, of his au- 
thorship of “the far famed novels,” it is 
certain that Mrs. Hughes kept her suspi- 
cions, which may have amounted to virtual 
certainty, as keenly as ever; nor does she 
fail, in her Abbotsford journal of 1824, to 
notice several occasions on which some 
suggestion about the novels was received 
with an “arch smile,” and so on. The fact 
is, as Lockhart says, that the mask grew to 
be worn more carelessly as time went on, 
so that at the last, before his distinct 
avowal of the authorship, he seldom took 
much trouble to repel any side hint con- 
cerning it. A brief extract or two from 
Mrs. Hughes’s journal will show the man- 
ner in which he received from his friends 
at that time a hint that they suspected his 
authorship. 


May 4th. Abbotsford. Tom Purdie made the 
speech given to Andrew Fairservice during a 
continuance of rainy weather in harvest time: 
“If there is one fine day in seven, Sunday is 
sure to come and lick it up.” This Sir Walter 
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told us after tea yesterday, and Dr. Hughes 
was so struck that he exclaimed involuntarily 
“Oh, that is in Rob Roy!” It was curious to 
see the arch smile which lurked at the corner 
of Sir W.’s eye, and the beam from under his 
over-hanging brow, as he carelessly answered 
“Oh, I daresay it has been often said in a wet 
season.” 


In like manner, when he was showing, as 
he delighted in showing, the country about 
Abbotsford, he lightly turned off any com- 
ment on the similarity of this or that scene 
with some described in the novels—as Mrs. 
Hughes “saw a glen and cleft in the green 
hills exactly answering the description of 
the road to Glendinning.” 

I think it is not without a smile that one 
can read in the following letter that the 
“abuse of wine is now unknown in good 
society” in Scotland: 


MY DEAR Mrs. HUGHES I have to offer you 
my best thanks for two letters, the last partic- 
ularly welcome as it assured us of your safe 
arrival at your resting place without our good 
and kind Dr. Hughes having suffered any in- 
convenience from the journey. I was rather 
anxious on the occasion, for my wife accuses 
me of the three sins which beset a Scotch 
Landlord, overwalking, over talking and over 
feeding the guests whom I delight to honour. 
As for over talking that must be as it may— 
over walking is now a little beyond my strength 
and over, feasting I always regulate by the in- 
clinations of my guests, and Dr. Hughes is so 
moderate in that respect that there is no fear 
of any one hurting him. Not that I ever was 
much of a don vivant myself, but in our cold 
country, although aduse of wine is now un- 
known in good society, yet the wse of the good 
creature is more than with you in the South, 
for which climate & manners are an apology. 

I am very happy you have made your pil- 
grimage well out & seen those you must have 
been interested in seeing. I am particularly 
obliged for the hint you have given me about 
Southey. I thought he had taken me en gui- 
gnon, though I could not guess why. I know 
he has owed me a letter since 1818, and when 
he made a tour through Scotland with Telford 
the Engineer never looked near me although 
not far from my door. But it is of little conse- 
quence who is in fault when no unkindness is 
meant and so I will write to him very soon and 
I thank you kindly for having been the good 
natured friend who when, as I think Richard- 
son says, the parallel lines are in danger of run- 
ning along side of each other for ever gives one 
of them a chop out of its course and makes 
them meet again. I am sorry Mrs. O. P. has 
past into the next letter of the Alphabet and 
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turned Q. I hate all conversions of mere form ; 
they are usually a change of garments, not the 
heart. 

Wordsworth is a man and a gentleman every 
inch of him unless when he is mounted on his 
critical hobby horse and tells one Pope is no 
poet; he might as well say Wellington is no 
soldier because he wears a blue greatcoat and 
not a coat of burnished mail. 

I owe you among many things the honour 
of a most obliging letter from the Duke of 
Buckingham about the M.S. supposed of Swin- 
ton. I hope the Duchess will make out her 
tour; the best way of inducing her Grace to 
honour us by looking our way is to assure her 
that our hospitality, such as it is, is never osten- 
tatious and therefore no inconvenience to our- 
selves. 

Charles will I am sure be grateful for Mr. 
Hughes’s patronage and I trust he will profit 
by the acquaintances he may procure him at 
Oxford. I know nothing so essential to give the 
proper tone to a young mind as intercourse 
with the learned & the worthy. Charles does 
not leave me till October. In the mean time I 
hope to have a visit from my “ gay Goss-hawk ” 
Walter the only one of my family whom you 
do not know and who is a fine fellow in his own 
way and devoted to his profession. 

Thank you for the verses on old Q;! they . 
are both witty and severe yet give him little 
more than his due for he was a most ingeni- 
ously selfish animal. I have given the music 
to Sophia? in the first place, who will impart 
it to her more idle sister. Besides, both Mama3 
and Anne have been at Abbotsford for three 
weeks during which time I have not seen them: 
I was never half the time separated from my 
wife since our marriage saving when I have 
been “forth of Scotland” as our law phrase 
goes. I quite agree with you that Byron’s 
merits and the regrets due to his inimitable 
genius should supersede every thing else that 
envy may wish to dwell upon. Our lake-friends 
were narrow-minded about his talents and even 
about his conduct, much of which might be 
indefensible but only attracted loud and viru- 
lent stricture because of the brilliancy of his 
powers. 

To swear no broader upon paper to a lady, 
the deuce take your Mr. Whitgreave.* He may 
call himself Mr. Higgins now, if he will, with- 
out being challenged by him of Higgins- 
Neuch, who is gone to the shades below, where 
the race of Higgins as well as of Percies & 
Howards must descend. His successor is called 
Mr. Burn Calender which I hope will satisfy 
yourear. I would be guite delighted to become 
proprietor at any reasonable rate of the old 
chimney piece.® It would however be necessary 
that someone on the spot be employed on my 
behalf—an expert joiner who compleatly un- 
derstands his business—to take it down & pack 
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it with saw dust & shavings (or what do you 
call them in English, I mean planings of wood) 
in a proper case, and it might be sent by sea 
from Liverpool to Glasgow where there is daily 
communication, & Lockhart would cause 
someone there to send it through the canal to 
Edinburgh, for so old a material must be ten- 
der & very easily broken. A few guineas will 
be no object to me to secure this point, so the 
packing is carefully attended to. 

By the way, Mrs. Patterson who experienced 
your bounty is now, she writes me, in a toler- 
able way of providing for her family and, to 
her credit, with a very grateful feeling for kind- 
ness shewn, assures me she is extricated from 
her difficulties and in no need of farther assis- 
tance than good wishes. Her eldest son is taken 
off her hands and promises to succeed well. So 
true it isthat moderate assistance will often help 
those effectually who are really willing to help 
themselves. I begin to be ashamed of my let- 
ter, for as your friend Mungo says “ Adod it is 
a tumper.” I will stifle this modesty however 
in respect I very seldom trespass upon the 
patience of my correspondents unless they are 
in a hurry for answers & moreover because I 
had so many kindnesses to acknowledge. I go 
to Abbotsford on Saturday for three or four 
days which will be a great refreshment. Re- 
member me most kindly to the Doctor & be- 
lieve me always 

most respectfully yours 
Walter Scott 
Edinburgh 
16 June 1824 


On looking at your letter this morning I find 
the chimney piece must be asked from Lord 
Craven and about this I feel much delicacy. I 
am not fond of obligations & do not know his 
Lordship in the slightest degree. Besides there 
is a sort.of affront in asking a man for a curi- 
osity of this kind, as your request must be 
founded upon the supposition that he has not 
himself taste enough to value it. If he would 
take better care of it himself it would answer 
my purpose. If I had any friend to sound Lord 
Craven it would be a different matter. 


Notes by Mrs. Hughes. — A satirical poem many 
years before on the supposed death of the old Duke 
of Queensberry. 

2 Mrs. Lockhart, his eldest daughter. 

3 Sir Walter was in the habit of calling Lady 
Scott * Mama.” : 

4 This alludes to an account which I had sent him 
of a visit 1 had made on our road home to see 
Moxley Hall near Wolverhampton, one of the 
houses of refuge for Charles 2d after his escape 
from the battle of Worcester. Mr. Whitgreave, the 
lineal descendant of the loyal owners, who at the 
peril of his life sheltered his Sovereign, had so 
neglected the old mansion that it was fallen into 
utter decay, & had built a large modern house at 


a mile distant. The allusion to the name of Hig- 
gins relates to Sir Walter having been much amused 
at my indignation on finding that the proprietor of 
the ancient castle of Creighton bore that most ple- 
beian designation. 

5 A very curious old chimney piece at Stokesly 
Castle near Ludlow, belonging to Lord Craven. 
The mansion is in utter decay, & I had heard the 
chimney piece had been once offered to Sir F. Cun- 
liffe; I was in hopes it could have been procured 
for Sir Walter, but Lord Craven having refused it 
to Lady Denbigh was with regret obliged also to 
deny the request. 


On their way south from Abbotsford in 
1824 Dr. and Mrs. Hughes looked in at 
Keswick upon Southey. Naturally their 


talk would turn and return to the great - 


Scotsman, and no doubt Southey told Mrs. 
Hughes, who was an old friend, that the 
bonds of friendship that had once been 
woven close between himself and Sir Wal- 
ter had grown very slack. Southey appears 
to have deemed himself a little slighted by 
Sir Walter, who had omitted to answer a 
letter, and Sir Walter, in turn, as the above 
letter shows, was a little hurt that his old 
friend had made no effort to see him when 
he was on tour in Scotland. It was just 
one of those foolish drifts asunder, caused 
by none or purely fanciful reasons, that 
require a sympathetic hand to close it up, 
and such a hand Mrs. Hughes applied. 
The success of the application is fully 
proved by the letter to Southey published 
in Lockhart. 

To this gracious letter (which perhaps 
Sir Walter of intention rendered the more 
appealing by the reference in its postscript 
to the distressful state of illness through 
which he had passed in the long interval 
of silence in their correspondence) Southey 
—“in his way as agreeable as possible, 
although it is a different way from Sir Wal- 
ter’s,” says Mrs. Hughes’s journal—re- 
sponded no less cordially; and so “the 
parallel lines” were brought to meet 
again. 

“Mrs. O. P.” who“ has past into the next 
letter of the Alphabet” is Mrs. Opie, who 
had become a Quaker. Mrs. Hughes says 
of her in her journal written at Keswick: 
“He [Southey] had just received a let- 
ter from Mrs. Opie formally announcing 
her reception into the Society of Friends. 
I may well say formally, for she had 
adopted the language of her new friends, 
and thee’d and ¢hou'd her old friend most 
unmercifully.” 
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Abbotsford 
Io Sep. 1824 

My DEAR Mrs. HUGHES Many thanks to 
you for all your kindness. I am not in the least 
disappointed about the chimney piece or sur- 
prised that Lord Craven should (even without 
any apology) have declined a request which a 
stranger had no title to make. Though a pro- 
fessed Pedlar in antiquarian [matters] I really 
feel none of the paltry spirit of appropriation 
which induces many of that class to disjoin 
curiosities from the place to which they are 
fitted by association for the poor gratification 
of calling them their own. The chimney piece 
at Stokesly is of ten times the value which it 
can be any where else and it was only the idea 
that it was neglected and going to decay (which 
I am happy to understand is erroneous) that 
could have induced me to accept your tempting 
offer to mediate for it in my favour. 

I had written thus far three weeks since when 
I was involved in one of those currents of petty 
interruptions and avocations in which it has 
been my frequent lot to make shipwreck of 
much valuable time and which particularly has 
occasioned frequent gaps in my correspon- 
dence. All your valued drawings! (that is 
your son’s) came quite safe, and will serve to 
do yeoman service in illustrating my favourite 
Clarendon. The view of Abbotsford is, I think, 
quite accurate except that perhaps the belfry 
tower has rather more than its due share of 
height & importance, but this is a trifle. 

By the way I have discovered that the affect- 
ing ballad about the Stzons? is not quite origi- 
nal. The great author has not disdained to 
borrow the verse about “my dog & I” from a 
song in D’Urfeys collection elegantly called 
“Pills to purge melancholy.” It shows that as 
a Justice of Peace may be obliged to his kins- 
man for a man, as Slender vaunteth, so a 
great bard may sometimes be indebted for a 
thought or a stanza. 

This letter has been written by instalments 
like a man in distressed circumstances endea- 
vouring to pay his debts honestly, while your 
goodness has so far overwhelmed me with fur- 
ther obligations that I am in no small danger 
of compleat bankruptcy. So if you see my 
name in the Gazette as a defaulter in corre- 
spondence you must not be surprised. The 
chief cause of this ungracious insolvency has 
been Woman— Woman that seduces all man- 
kind. The male animals I can leave to stray 
about Abbotsford by themselves, but my ten- 
derness of heart often leads me to wait on my 
lady visitors in their rambles and this is a sad 
consumption of time. I am quite surprised at 
the dexterity with which Mr. Hughes has made 
out such a complicated mansion as Abbotsford, 
commonly called Conundrum Castle, without 
any disproportions which can indicate his not 
having seen the place, but I think his Mama 
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made a sketch much more full than she allowed 
us to see. The western tower where the bell 
hangs is perhaps a little exalted in height above 
the rest of the house, although I am by no 
means sure that this criticism is just. By the 
way I see I made it in the first page. 

I should feel in despair at the idea of rob- 
bing you of your Pallas* but that Dr. Hughes 
can so well spare, Wisdom or its prototype, and 
that I on the other hand would be much 
obliged to any one to improve the slender 
stock which nature has given me and should 
therefore make Minerva the goddess of my 
private chapel. 

I sincerely hope this will find the Dr. con- 
tinuing in the enjoyment of tolerable good 
health and your son flourishing and prosper- 
ing. Charles is approaching the awful time 
which sends him to the banks of the Isis, and 
must exchange moor-fowl shooting and pony- 
breaking for reading and studies. I hope some 
indulgence in the one here has not interfered 
with his propensities towards the other. The 
drawing of Moxley Hall put me in mind of 
Prior’s lines 


‘Oh Moxley, Oh Moxley, if this be a hall 
The same with the building will presently fall.” 


I almost wish mine would fall too, for it keeps 
me a little too full of company, though all 
of them are people that I like tosee. But this 
is the go-about time for our English friends, 
and to make amends our winters and springs 
are solitary enough. I expect Mr. Canning 
here in about a fortnight. My kindest remem- 
brances and those of all the family attend Dr. 
Hughes, and I am with regard 
Dear Madam 
yours truly 
Walter Scott 


Notes by Mrs. Hughes.— Drawings of Boscobel, 
Moxley Hall & White Ladies which your father had 
made for Sir Walter, as well as one of Abbotsford 
from a rough sketch I had brought from Scotland. 

2 The old ballad of ‘‘ George Ridler’s oven” 
which begins with a chorus in which ‘‘ The Stones” 
(called in the Gloucestershire dialect Stuons) is 
repeated through the whole Air before the ballad 
begins. Sir Walter had been particularly amused 
with this quaint ditty. 

3 A head of Pallas enamelled on Copper which 
is now in the little Armoury at Abbotsford & is a 
curjous Antique. 


Canning, however, did not make out his 
visit, not a little, as it would seem, to Sir 
Walter’s regret, although he had lately been 
making complaints not a few of the waste 
of his time caused by the many visitors that 
already flocked to Abbotsford, notwith- 
standing that the authorship of the wonder- 
ful novels still was unacknowledged. 


(To be continued) 





SONGS OF ISEULIT DESERTED 


BY JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


I 


DO not pray for thee, most dear of all, 

That ever in soft ways thy feet may fall, 
For well | know that wheresoe’er thou art 
Thy feet must tread forever on my heart! 


AION Ae io 


I pray thee only to walk gently, sweet, 

Nor press too sharply with too cruel feet: 
Remember thou how soft the way must be, 
How soft—and ah, how sad—and pity me! 


ERAS 


wie RED 


Should we have loved if we had known 

That love would bring one day such pain ? 
I cannot tell—I only kiss 

The pillow where your head has lain. 








Should we have loved if we had known 
That love would go to come no more ? 
I cannot tell—I only stand 
And sob before a fast-closed door. 


Hil 


Since you are gone, all dull my life has grown, 
Idle among my empty days I stand: 
They pass and pass, and leave me here alone— 
Ah, sweet, your hand that burned upon my hand! 


Since you are gone, gone are the joys I knew, 
Slowly from out the sky the long night slips: 

And my arms ache with emptiness of you— 
Ah, sweet, your lips that trembled on my lips! 


Since you are gone, the world is grown too wide, 
With cruel miles that hold us two apart: 

I sit and watch the white road weary-eyed— 
Ah, sweet, your heart that beat against my heart! 
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A QUESTION 
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OF VALOR 
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HE young man laid his cumbersome 

burden down at the old woman’s feet, 

and stood before her somewhat abashed. 

“T fetched you some bean-poles, Mrs. 
Turner,” he said awkwardly. 

“ Well! well!” she exclaimed in a pleased 
voice, as she eyed him from beneath her 
gingham sunbonnet. “The Lord knows I 
need ’em bad enough; but, Albert, I 
would n't ’a’ had you go to all that trouble 
fer anything.” 

“It was n’t one bit o’ trouble,” he as- 
sured her, still flushing under her sympa- 
thetic gaze. “ As I come through the woods 
all the straight poles seemed to step right 
in front o’ me. The sap was runnin’, an’ 
I cut ’em down powerful easy. I noticed 
what a pore out you made last spring 
tryin’ to make yore beans climb corn-stalks 
that was always too weak to bear up the’r 
weight.” 

“ T know mighty well who you fetched ’em 
to, but I don’t keer, jest so I git part o’ the 
beans when they are ready fer stringin’.” 
As she spoke, the old woman took one of 
the poles from the heap, thrust its sharp- 
ened butt into the soil at her feet, and 
leaned on it. “Carrie was standin’ thar at 
the winder when you come up the road. 
Now I want you to act sensible an’ go in 
whar she is, an’ stop yore foolishness, both 
of you.” 

“T don’t think I ’ll go about ’er any 
more, Mrs. Turner.” The speaker had 
paled slightly, and his rough hands quiv- 
ered nervously. “She went a step too fur 
other day. No man wants a woman to 
call ’im a coward to his face. I don’t be- 
lieve I’m any coward, Mrs. Turner.” 

“T know you ain’t,” exclaimed the old 
woman. “TI tol’ Carrie you was n’t afeard 
o' nothin’ ‘at walks the earth. She ’s un- 


reasonable, Albert Lee. Most gals is; but 
she ’s wuss 'n the general run, ef she 7s my 
daughter. I tol’ ’er she was crazy to expect 
you to take up her fuss with Jeff Goodnow, 
as ef it was anything to you; but the truth 
is, She ’s so all-fired mad at him she cayn't 
see what’s right. But do me this one favor. 
I’ve been talkin’ to ’er. Go right in the 
house an’ see ’er; she cayn’t be a fool al- 
ways, an’ it don’t seem to me ’at she ’s 
been contented sence yore split-up.” 

Lee’s face was rigid and white, but a 
faint light of hope gleamed in his fine 
brown eyes as they swept past her to the 
near-by mountain-side, against which the 
low afternoon sun was spreading its golden 
light. 

“Well, I'll try ’er once more,” he said, 
the firmness of a big crisis in his tone. 
“Mebbe she won't say sech. hard things. 
I—I hope she won’t, anyway, ’ca’se ef she 
does, I won’t bother her any more soon.” 

With that Albert Lee turned and stalked 
across the garden-patch, and entered the 
old cottage. The door was open, and he 
was not obliged to knock for admittance. 
In the sitting-room, at one of the windows, 
a girl sat sewing ; but she did not look up, 
even when his familiar step shook the 
puncheons on which her chair rested. She 
was well formed, tall, and graceful, and 
had a pretty face, a proud poise to her 
head, and luxuriant golden hair. The room 
was not ceiled, and massive rafters bearing 
the marks of the broadax and the smoke 
of half a century spanned the space from 
wall to wall overhead. Hanging from nails 
driven into them were bunches of tobac- 
co-leaves, red-pepper pods, and yellow 
straight-stemmed gourds. In one corner 
of the room stood a loom for weaving 
cloth, and beside it a spinning-wheel, the 
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sharp, polished spindle of which pointed 
straight at the visitor. 

“Carrie,” he managed to articulate, 
“T was jest passin? by, an’ yore mother 
thought—” He paused, aware that his 
words were ill chosen. He made one or 
two efforts to fish something else from the 
verbal confusion in his brain, but failed 
utterly. 

“T ‘lowed it was her work when I seed 
you comin’ in,” said the girl, coldly. “I 
want you to know, Albert Lee, that I did n’t 
tell ’er to send you in here.” 

Silence fell on them after this. Lee 
reached for a split-bottomed chair, drew it 
to him, and sat down clumsily. He rested 
his elbows on his knees, and stiffly swung 
his broad-brimmed hat to and fro between 
his long legs. His face showed both anger 
and pain. 

“ You said some purty hard things t’ other 
day,” he said tentatively. 

“Huh! Do you think so?” The girl 
tossed her head, and her lip curled. “I 
did n’t know I did. I jest said I had no 
use fer any man ’at ’u’d let a no-’count 
feller like Jeff Goodnow run dry-shod over 
two helpless women, one a widder an’ 
t’ other a’ orphan. He hired witnesses to 
swear lies, an’ got the court to he’p ’im 
steal a strip o’ land from us when he 
knowed it was n’t hisn. You let ’im do 
that, an’ never call ’im down, even when 
he drives past here every day jest on pur- 
pose to flaunt us. He could go to his mill 
by t’ other road, but he comes ’long here 
out o’ pure devilment.” 

“T hain’t got nothin’ to say about the 
lawsuit,” said Lee, with irritating concise- 
ness. “I jest claim you ort not to try to pull 
me into yore dispute. Me ’n’ Jeff has al- 
ways been purty good friends, an’—an’—” 

“Oh, yo’ ’re jest afeard of ’im,” sneered 
the girl, white with suppressed fury. 
“You ’d jest as well confess it. You know 
he ’s a fightin’ man an’ would n’t let you 
talk to him without a row. I belong to 
fightin’ stock. Ef pa was alive, ur brother 
Joe was here, we ’d ’a’ had satisfaction ur 
knowed why. But you—la me!” 

Lee rose to his feet. 

“You ’ve called me a coward ag’in.”” He 
breathed the words from him as if they 
were driven forth by the anger which filled 
him. “ You said t’ other day you would n't 
marry no coward, an’ I would n’t marry no 
woman ’at calls me one.” 
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“Seems like thar won’t be much love 
lost betwixt us, then,” sneered Miss Turner, 
and she held the white sheet which she 
was hemming up to the dying light fall- 
ing through the small window-panes, and 
coolly scanned the stitches she had made. 

He caught his breath suddenly. It was 
as if he had not thought to provoke such 
severe words. His strong face was wrung 
with pain. Knowing himself better than 
she did, he looked upon the present part- 
ing as final. 

“Well, I’m goin’,” he said, after stand- 
ing before her in tense silence for amoment. 
“ Good-by.”’ 

The girl laughed significantly. 

“T would n't go by the big road ef I was 
in yore place,” she said. “Jeff Goodnow 
passes here about this time o’ day, an’ he 
mought take a notion to level his pistol on 
you. Busybodies has been tellin’ him 
you ’ve got enough spunk to defend me 
‘n’ ma. Id stay out o’ his way ef I was 
you.” 

He tried to think of some retort, but 
nothing was present in his mind except her 
proud, flushed beauty and the thought that 
it and she were lost to him forever. His 
sole reply was a deep, trembling breath, 
which only his strong manhood saved from 
being a sigh. The next moment he was 
gone; the gathering dusk received his tall 
form as he strode away. Then her face 
changed ; an expression of great worriment 
fell upon it. She put down her sewing, 
started to rise impulsively, but sank back 
in herchair. There she sat motionless, star- 
ing in front of her. Perhaps, after all, Al- 
bert Lee would not come back; perhaps 
he would never forgive her for what she 
had said. 

Half an hour later her mother came in, 
her coarse dress wet with dew. 

“T had to go clean to the woods atter 
the cow,” she said, laying her bonnet on 
the big square bed. “My feet ’s soakin’ 
wet.”” She stood before her daughter, her 
thin arms akimbo, her little gray eyes star- 
ing steadily. “I want to know, Carrie, 
what you done to Albert Lee.” 

“ Nothing, mother. Why—” 

“T know better,” broke in the woman, 
brushing back her scant gray hair with a 
thin brown hand. “You need n't try to 
foolme. You’ve hurt his feelin’s someway, 
an’ that bad. I seed ‘im leave here, an’ I 
never seed a man walk so bent over an’ 
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unsteady. He stopped down thar in the 
holler an’ set down ona log. I slipped up 
close in the bushes an’ ketched a look o’ 
his face. He was as white as a corpse, an’ 
stooped over once ur twice an’ kivered his 
face with his hands. You young fool! 
Don’t you know many a silly gal with a 
purty face has driv’ good men to commit 
suicide ? He totesa revolver. How do you 
know he won’t—”’ 

“Oh, mother—” But the girl’s pride 
came to her rescue in the nick of time, and 
she managed to shift a sneer into her pal- 
ing face. “He is too big a coward to do 
the like,” she said. “ Besides,” she added, 
with a tentative eagerness in her tone, “he 
don’t keer enough fer me to do that. Ef 
he keered one cent he never would let Jeff 
Goodnow insult us publicly like he has.” 

The old woman went to the high, broad 
fireplace and pushed the burning logs to- 
gether with the toe of her wet shoe. Pick- 
ing up a skillet, she dusted out its smooth 
inside with her apron, and placed it on the 
coals preparatory to cooking supper. This 
done, she turned again to her daughter, 
who still sat immovable in the gray light, 
the white sheet like a drift of snow in her 
lap. Her voice now had softened cadences 
in it; her tone was all plaintive appeal. 

“La me, girl! you hain’t no idee what a 
treasure you are losin’ in Albert Lee. Ef 
you ’d lived the life I have, you never 
would be sorry a man you was engaged to 
was n’t always a-pickin’ rows with ever’- 
body an’ over ever’thing. Yore pa’s dead 
an’ in his grave, but, as God ’s my witness, 
I never slept hardly one night fer fear he ’d 
be in some shootin’ scrape ur other. An’ 
then when Joe was born an’ growed up, he 
tuck atter his father, an’ I had two human 
devils to try to pacify. Ef Joe had n't ’a’ 
been a fightin’ character, he would n't ’a’ 
cut Ab Davis an’ been a-dodgin’ justice, 
a’ outcast at this minute. Sometimes I 
mighty nigh die worryin’ over him. This 
very night he may be in some shootin’ 
scrape out West, an’ be shot down ur tried 
fer murder. Jest to think you would try 
to force a peaceable man like Albert Lee 
to run ag’in’ sech a dangerous character as 
Jeff Goodnow! I cayn’t understand it, 
Carrie; I jest cayn’t. You ort to thank 
yore stars the man you love is easy-goin’ 
an’ steady. But you ’ve got the Turner 
blood in you, woman as you are, an’ God 
may take a notion to smite you fer yore 
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wickedness. Ef Albert Lee was to grow 
desperit an’—”’ 

“Oh, mother, don’t—don’¢/” The girl 
buried her face in her lap and began to sob. 

“Well, I’m done now,” said Mrs. ‘Turner, 
quickly, for she had never been proof 
against the tears of her child. “ Mebbe 
he won't do nothin’ reckless, an’ you ‘Il 
have a chance to show him how foolish 
you ’ve been.” 


ALBERT LEE sat alone on the log where 
Mrs. Turner had last seen him until it was 
quite dark. Then he rose, a great weight 
of despair on him, and trudged across an 
old cotton-field to the log cabin where he 
was temporarily living with Fred Baker, a 
middle-aged man who was his partner in 
a crop they were making on rented land. 
Smoke was lazily curling from the lean- 
ing stick-and-mud chimney, showing that 
Baker was cooking supper. As Lee en- 
tered the low doorway, the dark-skinned, 
bearded man was just putting a pone of 
corn-meal dough into the hot ashes, the 
negro method of preparing a hoe-cake. 
When he had covered it up carefully, he 
turned and grinned at Lee, who, without 
a word, had seated himself in a chair be- 
fore the fire. 

“T could make a durn good guess whar 
you ’ve been at,” he said. 

“T reckon you could,” replied Lee, de- 
jectedly. 

“An’ I could make another that she 
done you p’int-blank like she did the last 
whack she got at ye. I know them Tur- 
ners. Lord! I ort to; I’ve had to live by 
‘em long enough. Ef you ever git spliced 
to ’er, she “Il keep you in a stew the rest 
of yore life; but ef I was a marryin’ man, 
I ’d take the stew. She’s the purtiest little 
trick that ever wore shoe-leather, an’ has 
got enough of ’er mother in ’er to be as 
sweet an’ agreeable as the next one when 
she wants to. Yes, she ’d yank me, ef I 
had to fight a buzz-saw ‘fore dinner ever’ 
day to humor her, so she would.” 

Lee’s mood was too despondent to 
admit of free speech on the subject, so he 
did not encourage his loquacious room- 
mate to continue talking. But Baker's 
tongue was never idle when he was cook- 
ing a meal. He had once accounted for 
it by saying that cooking was a woman's 
occupation, and that it made one of him 
in everything except a skirt. 
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“You may have Jeff Goodnow to whup, 
whether you want to ur not,” was his next 
observation. “ You see, he’s heared no end 
o’ false reports about what Carrie an’ ’er 
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down at the mill awhile ‘fore dark, an’ 
yore name come up. Jeff got so mad he 
shut off the water an’ stopped grindin’ right 
on Billy Askew’s turn to cuss. He ’lowed 
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ma ’s goin’ to do, an’ some has gone so 
fur as to hint that you are a-goin’ to take 
it up. The truth is, Goodnow has about 
got his fill o’ the whole business. I’m like 
you: I think he railly had a right to the 
land—that old Turner moved his fence on 


purpose to rake in more territory. I was 


’S UP 


NOW?’” 


he wished you woudd take it up; that he 
was jest eechin’ to meet somebody he could 
pitch into.”’ 

“Did he say that?” Lee raised a pair 
of flashing eyes from the fire, and fixed 
them on the face of his companion. 


“Ves, an’ he meant it, too. He was as 
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white as a sheet, an’ had the devil in ’im. 
He had his coat off, an’ I ketched sight o’ 
the butt of his revolver. He certainly is 
ready fer you.” 

Lee’s flash of anger died out, and his 
glance went thoughtfully to the floor. 

“T reckon any man would git hot at all 
he ’s heared in one way an’ another,” he 
said. 

“Oh, no; I would n’t pay no ’tention 
to that ef I was you,” replied the older 
man. “ But it ’s all drivin’ Jeff a bit too 
fur. As long as I ’ve knowed him, I never 
have heared him say one word ag’in’ a 
woman, no matter what the provocation 
was, as the feller said; but ol’ Mrs. Jabe 
Hawkes tol’ me last night ’at Jeff had 
talked scan’lous about Carrie an’ ’er 
mother.” 

The fierce light flashed again into Lee’s 
eyes, and this time his face hardened and 
his chin quivered. 

“What did she ’low he said?” 

“She would n’t say exactly,” said Baker, 
somewhat reluctantly ; “ but she lowed she 
had a mind to tell you about it.” 

“She did?” 

“Yes, she did.” Baker leaned over the 
little mound of hot ashes and raked out 
the hoe-cake. He blew his breath upon it 
as he tossed it to and fro in his big, splay- 
ing hands, till the greater part of its gray 
coat was dusted from it; then he tossed it 
on the crude table. “ Hot as blitzen,’’ he 
said. He took a long strip of bacon from 
a nail on the wall, and began to cut slices 
of it into a frying-pan which looked as if 
it had not been washed well for a week. 
He was not unaware that he had made a 
critical disclosure. In fact, he had seri- 
ously pondered the advisability of men- 
tioning the matter, and had finally spoken 
only because he could see his duty in no 
other direction. “I hope,” he concluded, 
“that you think I did right in tellin’ you 
what Mrs. Hawkes said.” 

“You say she said it last night; I don’t 
see what you meant by holdin’ yore tongue 
so long.” 

“That was my own matter,” Baker 
blurted out sharply. “I’ve told you; that’s 
enough. I reckon you ’ll ax Mrs. Hawkes 
about the particulars.” 

“No; I ’ll ax nobody but Jeff Good- 
now. Ef he said it, he ’ll acknowledge it; 
an’ ef he does, what I ’ll do fer him will 
be a God’s plenty.” 
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“That ’s the talk. They made ’im mad 
enough, I reckon, to make a preacher cuss. 
But no man’s got a right to slander women. 
I ’m ag’in’ that.” 

Baker placed his chair at the table, and 
poured two cups of coffee. Lee sat oppo- 
site him, and helped himself to the brown 
curled slices of bacon and the corn-bread. 

“T’ll go down the very fust thing in the 
mornin’,” he said. “He ’ll be thar; he 
starts to grindin’ long ’fore day.” 

After supper the two men silently smoked 
their pipes over the fire, and then covered 
the remnant of the backlog with ashes, and 
in total darkness went to bed on the mat- 
tress on the floor in a corner of the room. 
Two hours passed ; no sound disturbed the 
stillness except the continual shrilling of 
frogs in the marsh near by and the dismal 
screech of an owl. Presently Baker spoke. 

“T ’ll tell you one thing,” he said. “I 
ain’t a-goin’ to sleep one wink unless you 
quit that infernal rollin’ an’ twistin’.” 

Lee said nothing for a moment, and then 
rose and began to dress himself in the dark- 
ness. Baker could see the outlines of his 
head and shoulders against a strip of gray 
sky revealed through an open space above 
the door-shutter. 

“What ’s up now?” he asked with 
startled concern. 

“T ’m goin’ down to see Jeff Good- 
now,” was the quiet response. “He bunks 
at the mill.” 

“You say you are?” Baker sat up in 
bed, a human triangle with arms for 
props. 

“Yes; I'll never sleep at all till I ’ve 
settled with ’im ; so what’s the use o’ puttin’ 
it off ?”’ 

Baker turned his feet toward the side of 
the bed. 

“Well, I’m goin’ with you,” he ejacu- 
lated in a tone of disgruntled resignation. 

“Not much you hain’t; I don’t need no 
help nur no witnesses. Jeff Goodnow ’ll 
tote fair with any man; I give ’im that 
credit.” 

“Ves, he ’ll tote fair. 
loaded ?” 

“Yes, it ’s all right.” 

“You ’d better take mine. 
shot-gun lyin’ round the mill.” 

“One weapon is enough fer me.” 

Baker lay down again, and drew the 
cover over him. “I don’t know as I ’m 
bettered any,” he grunted. “I don’t reckon 


Is yore gun 


He has a 
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I ’ll sleep much tell I hear how you come 
out.” 

Albert Lee made no reply. As he left 
the cabin he saw a strip of cloud-veiled 
moonlight just above the tallest mountain- 
range to the east of him. Toreach Good- 
now’s mill he had to pass the Turner 
cottage. It was wrapped in the general 
darkness. 

Lee passed on, his step firm and deter- 
mined. In a few minutes he had reached 
the mill. To his surprise, the water from 
the elevated wooden sluice was streaming 
upon the wheel, which stood motionless, 
as if locked—a most unusual thing; for 
when the machinery was shut down it was 
always done by cutting off the flow of 
water by lowering a flood-gate. 

As was the custom in that locality be- 


fore a closed door, Lee paused and hal-, 


looed. 

“Hello!” hecried. “Is anybody awake 
in thar?” 

Then out from the steady swash of the 
falling water came something like a human 
voice. It sounded like Goodnow’s, but the 
door remained closed. Lee waited several 


minutes in silence, then he concluded that 
what he had heard was the miller speaking 
in his sleep; so he called out again, this 


time more loudly: 

“Hello! hello, in thar! Open up, Jeff 
Goodnow! Albert Lee wants to see you, 
an’ that in a hurry. Pull on some’n’ an’ 
come out.” 

Then he waited. He heard a repetition 
of the sound; but it was now clearly the 
groan of a human being inagony. Startled 
beyond expression, Lee stood like a figure 
in stone. Again he heard the voice. It 
seemed to come from beneath the mill, 
down among the numerous wheels which 
conveyed the power from the water-wheel 
to the grinding-stones overhead. Lee went 
to the side of the building, which was ele- 
vated on brick pillars, and peered into the 
blackness beneath. Standing there, he 
heard another groan more distinctly, and 
called out: 

“Who ’s down thar?” 

“It’s me,” said the miller’s voice. “ Fer 
God’s sake, hurry! I ’m fastened betwixt 
the cog-wheels; they are mashin’ the life 
outen me.” 

Lee happened to have some matches in 
his pocket, and striking one, he lighted 
up the dark space about him. An awful 
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sight was revealed to his gaze. Goodnow’s 
gaunt body hung crushed and twisted be- 
tween the cogs of two enormous wooden 
wheels; his head was hanging down, his 
face purple. Just above his body lay a 
heavy piece of timber with which he had 
locked the wheels and prevented his instant 
death. 

Lee stood aghast, unable to devise a plan 
of rescue, unfamiliar as he was with ma- 
chinery; but it occurred to him that the 
water ought to be shut off from above, and 
this idea he communicated to the suffering 
man. 

“The switch is in the mill; door locked ; 
cayn’t git key out o’ my pants pocket,”’ 
came in halting jerks from Goodnow’s 
lips. “Fer God’s sake, do some’n’! My 
strength is almost gone—been here since 
dark!” 

Lee then remembered seeing a piece of 
heavy scantling outside, and he ran to get 
it. When he had brought it, he struck an- 
other match, and by its light thrust the end 
of the piece of timber into a place between 
the spokes of the wheel, believing that if 
he were strong enough he could turn the 
wheels backward and force them to give 
up their prey. 

“ Now git ready,” he said to Goodnow. 
“Ef Imove it, roll out as quick as you can.” 

“Go ahead,” groaned the miller. “I’m 
afeard you hain’t strong enough, but I hope 
God will spare me.” 

The timber on his shoulder, Lee stooped 
low and began to straighten himself. The 
strain was frightful ; the timber cut sharply 
into his flesh, and he had to stop. Making 
a pad of his coat and placing it between 
the scantling and his shoulder, and once 
more encouraging Goodnow, hetried again. 
Never had he dreamed of putting his 
strength and frame to such a test. But 
he was successful. The wheels creaked, 
cracked, and turned slowly backward. 
The figure of the miller writhed and rolled 
to the ground. Lee released his timber; 
the wheels started on again, but were im- 
mediately locked as before. 

For a moment Goodnow lay where he 
had fallen; then he sat up slowly. 

“Thank God! thank God!” he panted. 
“Oh, Lord, it was awful—awful!”’ 

“Any bones broke?” gasped the res- 
cuer, recovering his breath in jerks. 

“No; they had me in the fleshy part 0’ 
the stomach, mashed down to the thickness 
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o’ that timber. Ef you had n’t ’a’ come 
along I’d ’a’ died a slow death o’ torture. 
Oh, Lord, I feel good! I was oilin’ up. 
I ‘lowed I could do it better while she was 
runnin’ full tilt. My foot slipped, an’ the 
cogs ketched me. I was standin’ on the 
timber, an’ had the sense to shove it ’twixt 
the spokes as I fell. Geewhillikins! it was 
awful—awful!’”’ Goodnow groaned in 
pain as he stood up, and rubbed himself 
from head to foot. Then he limped out into 
the better light at the side of the mill, still 
rubbing himself on the arms and stomach. 
“My Lord, Lee, ef you had n’t happened 
along—” He paused, staring inquiringly 
into Lee’s face. “Ef you had n’t come 
along—by George! this zs out o’ yore reg- 
‘lar beat, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s out o’ my way, an’ not my 
time o’ night to be out o’ bed; but I wanted 
to see you particular, Goodnow.” 

“Oh!” Certain glimpses of the recent 
past were coming back to the miller. 
“Oh!” he exclaimed again. “I remember 
now. I was sorter lookin’ fer you, too. But 
you come on me so unexpected-like that—” 

“T come to see you about Mrs. Turner 
an’ her daughter,” said Lee, his tone hard- 
ening as his eyes bore down accusingly on 
Goodnow’s. 

“Yes, know. Folks told me I mought 
look fer you most any hour, an’ I ’ve sort 
o’ beenready. My gun’sin my hip-pocket. 
While I was clamped down thar the durn 
thing was driv’ fully a’ inch into my hip- 
bone, but she ’s high an’ dry. But, lawsy 
me! I never felt so quar over a chance to 
fight in my life. It seems mighty funny fer 
me. Somehow I don’t take half the intrust 
at gittin’ a swipe at you as I ‘lowed I 
would.” Goodnow rubbed his stomach, 
winced as if in sudden pain, and sat down 
on the steps of the mill. “I reckon them 
cogs down thar squose my ol’ feelin’ out; 
but she ’s shore to come back. I know 
purty well how you feel about that dang 
strip o’ land; I cayn’t blame you fer takin’ 
it up, an’ atter the big favor you done me 
jest now, I ’d accommodate you, ef I was 
as weak as a cat. The truth is, I kin pull 
a trigger as well as I ever could, an’ aim 
as steady. Yes, I reckon you ort to take 
it up; fer, atter all ’at ’s been said here an’ 
yan, you never would stand well in the 
community ef you did n’t; an’ they say— 
some do—that the gal will go back on you 
ef you don’t l’arn me some sense. So any 
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time ’at pleases you, ur any way you name, 
| 

“T hain’t got nothin’ to say about the 
lawsuit,” broke in Lee. “I come down here 
to-night ’ca’se I heared you slandered them 
two helpless women—that ’s what I come 
fer, Jeff Goodnow.” 

A look of perplexity struggled into the 
wan, sinewy face of the miller. The meal- 
dust on his cheeks made his dark eyes shine 
by contrast as he lifted them to the fierce 
orbs above him. 

“A lie is out,” he said with decision. 
“Anybody ’at says I ever cheeped one 
word ag’in’ them ladies is a liar, an’ I want 
to face ’em.”’ 

“It come from Mrs. Hawkes—Jabe’s 
wife,” explained Lee, still sternly. 

“Then, as she ’s a female, I won’t say 
she’s a liar, but she’s durn badly mistaken,” 
answered Goodnow, “an’ I may as well put 
in ’at she ’s mistaken in mighty nigh ever’- 
thing she says. She ’s that sort.” 

Lee inhaled a deep breath; he felt re- 
lieved in some vague way not attributable 
to lack of courage. 

“T believe you, Goodnow,” he said, “ an’ 
betwixt men that ’s enough. I’m goin’ 
back to bed.” 

“Hold on.” The miller caught his hand 
without rising, and detained him. “ Thar’s 
a lots I'd like to say,” he began awkwardly, 
“but it looks like them wheels has upset my 
brain a little. Atter yore friendly feelin’, 
an’ what you done jest now, I ’m a-goin’ 
to feel powerful bad about all I ’ve done. 
Fer jest that wuthless strip o’ land that I 
never had no use fer, it looks like I ’ve 
about parted two young folks, ef what folks 
says is so. They say she won't take you 
onless me ’n’ you hitch, an’ it looks like we 
cayn’t manage that, somehow.” 

“It looks like it, Jeff.” 

The wounded man leaned back till his 
shoulders touched the steps above him, and 
Lee knew he was trying to subdue another 
twinge of pain. 

“T reckon you—you won't feel exactly 
happy over the way she ’s a-doin’,” he said 
in a voice that touched a chord in the 
lover’s breast. 

“T don’t expect to feel the same—ever 
any more, Jeff.” 

The miller locked his hands together, 
and with them supported his head as he 
still reclined. “It ’s all my doin’s, an’ I 
feel durn bad,” he declared. “I don’t 
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know when I ever felt jest this away. I 
wish we could hitch, Lee. I do, as God is 
my jedge an’ maker. Mebbe we could—” 
“No, we could n’t,” broke in the younger 
man, firmly. “You ort to be in bed, Jeff. 
Do you want me to go fer a doctor?” 
“No.” The miller shook his head. “No. 
I’m all hunky-dory ; I’m jest sore an’ spent- 
like; I ’ll be all O. K. in a day ur two.” 


THE next afternoon just before sundown 
Mrs. Turner came into her daughter’s 
room, surprising Carrie as she sat on the 
floor at a little paper-covered trunk from 
which she had taken a packet of Albert 
Lee’s letters. Traces of tears were on her 
cheeks, and dark lines encircled her eyes. 

“ What you reckon ?”’ exclaimed the old 
woman. “Jeff Goodnow ’s out thar. He 
driv’ up to the gate jest now an’ called me. 
He looks white in the face, like he had some 
complaint. I axed ’im what he wanted, an’ 
he jest said he wanted to see you bad, an’ 
begged me to tell you to come out thar.” 

“ He said he wanted to see me?” Car- 
rie dropped the letters into the trunk, closed 
the lid, and rose to her feet. “ Mother, what 
you reckon he— I’m not goin’ a step.” 

The eyes of the two women met steadily. 

“T believe I would,” advised Mrs. Tur- 
ner. “He looks bad, like he ’s sufferin’. 
Mebbe he wants to do us jestice. Meb- 
be—” But the old woman really did not 
know the object of Goodnow’s surprising 
visit, and she gave the question up, in the 
hope that her daughter would find out. 

As Carrie approached Goodnow’s buggy, 
the miller took off his big felt hat cour- 
teously and bowed. “I ’m sorry I ’ma 
leetle too sore to alight,’ he apologized. 
“T had a’ accident at the mill, an’ it ’s 
mighty nigh done me up. I railly had to 
be helped in my buggy. Ef I was to git 
out I’m afeard I could n’t git back on the 
seat ag’in. I ’ve come over to beg yore 
pardon an’ yore ma’s, Miss Carrie. I feel 
meaner ’n a’ egg-suckin’ dog about that 
dang lawsuit. I ’ve been lookin’ over my 
papers, an’ have made the diskivery that 
the strip o’ land was yor'n, jest like yore 
pa had it. I’ve jest been to town an’ had 
the papers made out right, an’ properly 
recorded.” 

The plaintive tone and the pale, drawn 
face completed the conquest of the proud 
beauty at the gate. “It ’s ali right, Mr. 
Goodnow,” she faltered, after a pause. 
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“T was shore you made a mistake at the 
start.” 

Then it struck Goodnow that he had 
only begun the task which had pulled him 
out of bed, where he really ought to have 
been, and he hesitated, clumsily fumbling 
the reins in his hands. 

“T was late makin’ the diskivery, I grant 
you,” he said, “an’ I don’t know as I ever 
would ’a’ seed it jest right ef I had n’t been 
made to, Miss Carrie. Yes, I had to come 
across. I used to think I was the cock o’ 
the walk, as the feller said, but I belong 
to a past gineration. Last night about ten 
o’clock—well, I reckon it was nigh mid- 
night, now I come to think of it—Albert 
Lee come down to the mill loaded fer bear. 
He’d heared I had slandered you ’n’ yore 
ma, Miss Carrie, an’ he wanted blood so 
bad he could taste it. I never cheeped one 
word ag’in’ you two in my life, Miss Carrie, 
as God is my jedge, but he ’d heared I did, 
an’ he come with fire in his eye. He ain’t 
the sort to be drug into a fight jest fer any 
excuse; no man is that is a brave man 
right. He never would ’a’ fit over that 
land deal, an’ no other fightin’ man would, 
I reckon; but, lawsy me! ef you want to 
see ’im bile over, jest hint some’n’ ag’in’ a 
woman. Well, that’s what he come to the 
mill fer, an’ he stood in front o’ the door 
an’ ordered me to come out in double- 
quick time ur he ’d pull me out by the 
heels. An’ whar do you reckon I was, 
Miss Carrie? I was clamped betwixt two 
big cog-wheels under my mill, mighty nigh 
dead. I heared ’im a-callin’ out, an’ I tried 
to attract his attention, but I could n’t raise 
my voice much above a whisper. How- 
somever, he heared me atter a while, an’ 
come down, an’ prized me out with a piece 
o’ timber. Even then he wanted blood, an’ 
he ’d ’a’ had it ef I had n’t showed ’im 
that a lie was afloat. I jest thought I ’d 
come an’ tell you about it, Miss Carrie, fer 
they say you ’ve hurt his feelin’s awful by 
callin’ ’im a coward. A brave man ’u’d 
rather die ’an be called that by—by the 
woman he loves, Miss Carrie; an’ ef Albert 
Lee ain’t a brave man, the Almighty made 
the biggest botch of a job he ever under- 
took.” 

Carrie Turner was actually so deeply 
moved that she could make no reply. See- 
ing her embarrassment and the stamp of 
regret on her pretty face, the miller turned 
his horse round and raised his hat. 
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“Good day, Miss Carrie,’ he said. “I 
know you ’ll do what ’s right.” 

When he was gone the girl started into 
the house; but seeing the curious face of 
her mother at a window, and wishing to 
avoid her just then, she retraced her steps 
to the gate. It was fortunate that she did 
so, for down the road she saw Albert Lee 
astride of his field-horse, making his way 
home. She waited at the gate till he 
was opposite her, then she called to him 
faintly. 

“T want to see you, Albert,” she said. 
“Can’t you stop ?” 

In great surprise he reined his horse in 
and dismounted, leading the animal as he 
drew near her. 

“You say you want to see me?” he 
questioned, as if doubting the evidence of 
his senses. Then the flood of tenderness 
in her face caught his glance and swept it 
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deeper down toward her heart, and, aided 
by his rising hopes, he began to see—to 
comprehend. 

“Mr. Goodnow come here jest now an’ 
told me ever’thing,” she cried. “Oh, Al- 
bert, I ’m so—so miserable! I ’ve been 
unhappy ever since we fell out. Oh, can 
you ever forgive me?” 

“ Thar never was one thing to forgive,” 
he beamed, as he caught her hand and 
pressed it. “I ’ve been sufferin’ torments. 
I ‘lowed we never would be—like we was 
ag’in.” 

They stood there until the sun went 
down, until the gray dusk wrapped them 
in its gentle folds. Then Mrs. Turner came 
out with a light step, a shawl in her hand, 
and threw it over Carrie’s shoulders. 

“You ’ll ketch yore death o’ cold,” she 
said in a tender, caressing tone. “Then 
what ’d you both do, I ’d like to know ?”’ 


NOT His THe SILENCE 


BY MARIAN WARNER WILDMAN 


YOU whose doubt I know, whose pain I share, 
Who cry into the night if God be there, 
And wait, and listen, till the darkness seems 
As empty and as meaningless as dreams! 
Across my soul-dark shines one ray of light, 
A silver star upon the void of night. 


If there be comfort in it, take the thought: 


Through countless years an Unknown Worker wrought, 
Till lo! we see the sunrise, hear the wind, 

Awake, rejoice, and guess a God behind! 

Long ages more the Laborer will need 

To give us soul-eyes that we see indeed ; 

Long ages more before our dullard ears 

Shall catch the music of the quiring spheres. 


Be still, O crying souls! I think he hears 
The bitter falling of our midnight tears; 
Yearns pitiful above the infant, Man; 
Awaits the patient progress of his plan 
Within the soul that now in anguish cowers. 
Not his the silence, but the deafness ours. 





WHO WAS HAMMURABI? 


A STUDY 


OF THE FOUNDER OF BABYLON,—A CONTEMPORARY OF 


ABRAHAM,—IN THE LIGHT OF THE RECENT DISCOVERIES 
AT SUSA OF THE EARLIEST CODE OF LAW 


BY DR. WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


ZT must have been some four hun- 
~¥Y dred miles by the old road and 
4 canals from Sippara to Susa; 


A 
al SS) put it was easier traveling in that 
region four thousand years ago than it 


is now, for Hammurabi was a strenuous 
ruler. It had taken him thirty years to 
throw off the yoke of the Elamites, with 
their capital at Susa, and the remaining 
dozen years of his reign he devoted to con- 
solidating his empire, which now for the 
first time in history united under one rule 
the whole of Babylon and added to it the 
suzerainty of Elam, or southern Persia, with 
Assyria to the north, and even Syria and 
Palestine as far as the Mediterranean Sea. 
Being a great statesman as well as con- 
queror, he built roads, dug canals, and was 
the first to collect and formulate into code 
the decisions which the civil courts had 
rendered and which had grown out of 
judges’ law. This full code, the most elab- 
orate monument of early civilization yet 
discovered, he engraved on great stone 
stele, and set up in the principal cities of 
his realm, where they could be read by all 
his subjects. There were about two hun- 
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dred and eighty separate decisions, or 
edicts, covering the rights of property, 
inheritance, marriage, divorce, injuries to 
life or person, rents, wages, slavery, etc. 
On the stele, following the text of the laws, 
Hammurabi told his people why he had 
set up and published this code. It was that 
justice might be established, and that any 
one who had a complaint against his neigh- 
bor might come and read the law and learn 
what were his rights. 

Hammurabi reigned in Babylon about 
2250 B.c. We know nothing of Babylon 
before his time. There were other local 
capitals: Ur, Erech, Nippur, and Lagash 
to the south, and Agane and Sippara to the 
north, each the seat of a temple of some 
one of the gods. At Sippara the local di- 
vinity was Shamash, the sun-god. We 
know the form under which Shamash was 
worshiped, for Mr. Rassam, in his excava- 
tions at Sippara, the modern Abu-habba, 
dug up, from a great depth, the sacred 
image of the god, a bas-relief on a large 
slab, accompanied by a memorial inscrip- 
tion of King Nabu-abal-idin, or Nebo-gives- 
a-son. The sun-god sits on his throne under 
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a canopy, and the king is presented to him 
by two divine attendants. Before the god, 
resting on a table, is the symbol of the 
sun, with alternate rays and streams; and 
above are two figures who direct the course 
of the sun in his daily journey, much as a 
Persian artist would place the disk of the 
sun in a chariot to be drawn by his horses, 
or as a Greek artist would give him a 
charioteer. There are smaller symbols of 
the sun, the moon, and Venus, and the cu- 
neiform inscription explains the meaning 
of the composition. When this stone was 
found by the Arab workmen, they came 
running to Mr. Rassam and told him they 
had found Noah with his sons Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth; and Mr. Rassam was so 
pleased that he killed an ox and made them 
a great feast. 

In this city of Sippara and before the 
sun-god’s temple Hammurabi set up one 
of the great stone columns on which were 
inscribed the laws. It remained there three 
hundred years or more, until, in a feebler 
succession, the kings from the mountains 
of Elam invaded and conquered again the 
rich plains of Babylonia. We know not 
what costly spoil of gold and embroidered 
vestures they carried away ; but much more 
important for us was their loot of the his- 
torical stone monuments of Babylonia, and 
most fortunate of all was their choice of 
the stele of Hammurabi. He had first 
brought the heavy stone perhaps from the 
mountains of Arabia, it may be by boat 
from the western side of the Arabian penin- 
sula, some think even from the Sinaitic 
quarries at the north end of the Red Sea. 
That would have taken a year’s travel. The 
Elamite conqueror put this stone and a 
considerable number of smaller stone rec- 
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ords of land-grants (like the one pictured 
on page 459), called kudurus, into boats, 
and, following the main canals, reached 
the Tigris River (for Sippara is near 
the Euphrates), and then passed down 
to the Persian Gulf, and thence up the 
Karin or Eulzus River, or quite as likely 
through some of the intersecting canals, 
and by this long journey they were brought 
to grace his triumph at Susa. 

In the classic lands and the lands of the 
ancient East excavations by foreign schol- 
ars are encouraged or allowed, but the 
objects found cannot be removed to other 
countries, except in the case of duplicates 
of nospecial value. The rape of the Elgin 
Marbles is an event of long ago which 
Greece mourns. Old pictures must be 
smuggled from Italy. Egypt has half a 
dozen expeditions at work excavating all 
the time, but whatever is found is tributary 
to the Bulak Museum. Even Turkey now 
has strict laws, which are building up the 
Constantinople Museum. Only Persia is 
a free hunting-ground, especially for the 
French government. In 1882 M. Dieula- 
foy, with his energetic wife dressed in mas- 
culine attire, began explorations at Susa, 
and removed the upper layers of soil. They 
were followed, after an interval, by M. de 
Morgan, a savant of the first rank, who had 
gained his experience in Egypt. He has 
been at work for nearly ten years, and has 
gone down to the lower strata, which repre- 
sented the earlier period of the history of 
Elam. But the most valuable things found 
thus far are those objects which had been 
brought as trophies from Babylonia. One 
of these is the wonderful stele of Naram- 
Sin, who ruled northern Babylonia 3000 
years B.C., some say 3700 years B.c. The 
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From Lajard’s ‘‘ Culte de Mithra" 


THE SUN IN HIS CHARIOT: FROM AN OLD PERSIAN MANUSCRIPT 
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king stands proudly on the field of battle, 
and the vigor of the art is worthy of the 
early Greek period. A stele of vastly more 
value for the history of civilization than 
the stele of Naram-Sin, or the stones which 
record the grants of land by kings to their 
favorite subjects, covered with grotesque 
emblems of the gods who will punish any 
one who ventures to annul the grant, is 
the great stele of Hammurabi from Sip- 
para. On it we see the king in the same 
humble attitude of adoration which appears 
on the other stele found at Sippara, stand- 
ing in worship before the sun-god Shamash. 
He is not, as has been said by those who 
have published it, represented as receiving 
the laws from Shamash—that is a bit of 
imagination borrowed from the account of 
God’s giving the law to Moses; but he 
simply appears in the ordinary attitude of 
worship, lifting his hand to his god. Sha- 
mash was designated the “Judge of Gods 
and Men.” It was then specially appro- 
priate that this record of laws should be 
set up before his shrine, in his city, and 
that he should be represented not as a 
warrior in a fighting attitude, but sitting on 
the throne of judgment. At the same time 
his solar character was indicated by the 
rays rising from his shoulders, which are 


omitted in the other stele found at Sippara. 

The carrying away to Susa of the record 
of the laws of Hammurabi may have been 
meant to proclaim that no longer were 
these laws valid, and that the laws of Elam 


were supreme. But the civilization of 
Babylonia could not be altered. It rested 
on this legislation, which doubtless re- 
mained in force until the period of the 
Greek conquest under Alexander. These 
laws grew out of the conditions of the 
people. Doubtless they were carried to all 
parts of the empire, even to Palestine, and 
very likely were there in force, so far as 
conditions allowed, for centuries before 
Moses entered the Holy Land. We must 
not be surprised, then, to find marked 
parallels between the code of Hammurabi 
and the older section of the Mosaic code, 
yet we must not be too ready to assign to 
Babylonia the origin of a law which grows 
out of universal conditions. Thus murder, 
robbery, and adultery would be punished 
by death anywhere, and the /ex ¢afionis, an 
eye for an eye, is found in both codes, 
not because one came from the other, but 
because the sense of justice, or at least 
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the demand for retaliation, exists in all 
souls. 

Some of the laws deserve attention. 
Courts must be impartial. If aman brings 
a capital charge against another and it is 
proved false, he shall himself suffer capital 
punishment. Thus were malicious suits dis- 
couraged, And severe punishment was 
inflicted if the prosecutor threatened or 
attempted to bribe witnesses. If a judge 
rendered a corrupt decision, he was re- 
quired to pay twelve times the amount of 
his false judgment and was expelled from 
the bench. A theft from the temple or 
from the palace was punished much more 
severely than one from a private person, 
even as high as thirtyfold being required. 
Injuries to the person were gaged by the 
dignity of the one injured, the penalty for 
injuring a free man being greater than for 
the same injury to a freedman or a slave. 

The comparison with the Mosaic legis- 
lation shows the latter to be, on the whole, 
very much more humane. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions. If a man has given his 
wife, son, or daughter to serve in payment 
of a debt, they shall not serve more than 
three years and shall go free on the fourth ; 
the Hebrew law said the seventh. The 
conditions of the country appear in the 
provision that if a thunder-storm has rav- 
aged a debtor’s field, or there has been 
a drought, the debtor shall be released for 
that year, his note altered, and no interest 
charged. 

Everything must be on record, written 
on tablets, or there is no obligation in case 
of loss. If stolen property is found on a 
man, and he cannot show the bill of sale, 
he is regarded as a thief and punished with 
death. If a man has forgotten to take a 
receipt for money consigned to an agent 
for trade, he can exact no returns. It is no 
wonder that the soil of Babylonia seems 
full of these contract-tablets. 

The purity of the family was respected, 
but with unexpected leniency to the 
woman. <A man who slandered a woman 
was to be branded on the forehead. A 
man who seduced a betrothed girl was to 
be killed, but the girl was presumed inno- 
cent. If asoldier has been taken captive, 
and there is no maintenance at hand for 
his wife, and she is taken to another man’s 
house and bears him children, she has no 
blame. If a man deserts his wife, she can 
marry whom she pleases, and her first hus- 
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band, if he returns, cannot reclaim her. If 
a man wishes to divorce his wife, her rights 
are fully protected and her marriage por- 
tion is returned to her. The case of Abra- 
ham’s wife Sarah and her maid Hagar is 
carefully provided for. Ifa man’s wife has 
no children and she gives him her maid, 
and the maid bears children and then 
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House-builders had their responsibilities 
as well as their assigned pay. If a new 
house fell down and killed the owner, the 
builder was put to death; or the builder’s 
son, if the owner’s son was killed. 

So the laws continue, fixing wages for 
different kinds of service, rents of houses, 
boats, etc., with great minuteness, all evi- 
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THE SUN-GOD ON THE STELE OF ABU-HABBA 


makes herself equal to her mistress, the 
mistress cannot sell her, but she.may put 
a mark on her and make her a maid-ser- 
vant. A husband must sustain his sick wife 
as long as she lives; he cannot.divorce her. 
The rights of children are also elaborately 
protected. 

Among the most extraordinary provi- 
sions are those which control surgery. 
There are no laws for physicians, whose 
business was largely in the hands of priests, 
who used both simples and spells. Sur- 
geons had good pay, according to the 
rank of the patient; but if the person were 
of high rank and died, the surgeon’s hands 
were to be cut off. There were veterinary 
surgeons, and their fees were established, 
and also their fines for failure to cure. 
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dencing a high state of civilization at the 
time of the patriarch Abraham; for Ham- 
murabi is the Amraphel of Genesis xiv, 
who made a raid, with other kings, into 
Palestine and captured Sodom. He tells 
us that the title he gave himself was “ King 
of Righteousness,” which is the very mean- 
ing of the name Melchizedek, who is said 
to have been the King of Jerusalem at the 
time that Hammurabi made the raid and 
passed within a few miles of Melchizedek’s 
town. 

Beyond all doubt, this stone monument 
found by De Morgan in Susa is the most 
important document for the history of 
civilization that has been discovered in 
many years. It carries back the history 
of law for a thousand years or more. It 
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STELE OF NARAM-SIN, SHOWING THAT KING ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE 
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From “ Recherches Archéologiques,”’ by Morgan, Jéquier, and Lampre 


LAND-GRANT OF MELISHUHU, ONE OF THE STONE SLABS TAKEN 
TO SUSA FROM BABYLONIA 
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tells us how strong was the sense of justice 


found the text and translation were given 
at a period which we have been too ready 


to the world in a magnificent volume pre- 


to regard as wholly barbaric. pared by Pere Scheil, one of the best 


From * Textes Elamites-Anzanites,” by V. Scheil, O.P. 
HAMMURABI IN ADORATION BEFORE THE SUN-GOD: FROM THE STELE WITH THE LAW-CODE 
Most creditable has been the speed Assyrian scholars living, who has thus 
with which this great inscription has been set a generous example to the scholars 
given to the world. There was no wait- of other countries, and one that is much 
ing. Within less than a year after it was needed. 
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\ HEN they were in London in 1888 
/¥ and 1889, MM. de Reszke and Las- 
salle stayed at the Continental Hotel in 
Regent street, where they occupied ad- 
joining apartments and took their meals 
together. I frequently used to join them 
at luncheon or dinner, and a cordial wel- 
come always awaited me. Then would we 
chat over the events of the preceding night’s 
performance, discuss its merits and defi- 
ciencies, and point out improvements that 
might be introduced in the future. It was 
not less amazing than interesting to see 
how these three gifted artists would criticize 
each other’s gestures and attitudes. Some- 
times they would move away the table to 
make room to go through some scene with 
full stage action, going over it again and 
again until they had it to their common sat- 
isfaction. On these occasions I had to play 
the part of spectator and deliver my ver- 
dict upon the general effect. 

Or else we would talk “art’’—talk it 
steadily by the hour. And what a delight 
that was, with men whose only aim was to 
reach the highest goal by the noblest path! 
How we discussed voice-production and 
breathing! Not a detail of that wonderful 
subject was left untouched. Now Jean 
would show us how a tenor should manage 
his tones so as to form the perfectly equal 
scale. Now Lassalle would illustrate the 
marvelous simplicity of the “ one and only” 
method which he designated “la grande 
ligne.” Finally, Edouard would strip to 
the waist to give us an example of his 
extraordinary control of the abdominal 
muscles, whereby, in expanding the ribs 
and completely filling the lungs, he seemed 
to raise the lower half of his figure until, like 
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one barrel sliding inside another, it had con- 
cealed itself in the vast cavity of his chest. 

Once I remember our party of four was 
joined by Tamagno, when the celebrated 
Italian tenor was playing Ofe//lo at the 
Lyceum. We all had supper together after 
the performance, and were in the jolliest of 
moods. Tamagno had a slight cold on the 
chest, but protested that it made no differ- 
ence whatever in the singing quality of his 
head tones. Catarrh in the nose, he said, 
was fatal, but a chest cold made not the 
least difference tohim. Upon this Lassalle 
offered to wager that he could sing higher 
with his falsetto than Tamagno with his 
voce di petto. The challenge was accepted, 
and forthwith the two began a vocal duel 
the like of which I am certain I shall never 
hear again. Out came Tamagno’s A’s and 
B flats, as quickly responded to with the 
falsetto equivalents from Lassalle’s sturdy 
throat. Then the Italian went “one bet- 
ter’’; and the Frenchman, in order, as he 
said, to help himself up the scale, mounted 
his chair and emitted the B natural ; where- 
upon ‘Tamagno also stood upon his chair 
and brought out not only a high C, but a 
ringing D flat. Lassalle was now for mount- 
ing the table, but this being “ruled out” 
as an unfair advantage over a less athletic 
opponent, he proceeded to get the neces- 
sary notes from the eminence of his chair, 
amid terrific applause from the rest of-the 
company. Tamagno now made a bold dash 
for a D natural, but did not quite suc- 
ceed; and, as Lassalle fared no better, we 
pronounced the result a “dead heat,” 
which, at that somewhat advanced hour 
of the night, was perhaps rather a blessing 
for the neighboring occupants of the hotel. 
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One great piece of fun in which Edouard 
and I were wont to indulge for the special 
amusement of Jean was an imitation of 
the later declamatory style of Wagner. At 
that time neither brother knew by heart two 
consecutive bars of any more advanced 
score than that of “ Lohengrin.” Edouard, 
however, shared the wonderful imitative 
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effect of this absurd improvisation @ deux 
was certainly very ludicrous, and from no 
one did it evoke heartier laughter than from 
the artist who was before long to portray 
in ideal fashion the noblest of Wagner's 
heroes. 

The results of the season of 1888 were, 
as a whole, artistically and financially satis- 
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From a photograph by E. Bieber 
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faculty of his elder brother, and had a suffi- 
ciently good notion of the character of 
Wagnerian recitative to be able to carica- 
ture it with facility. Accordingly, I would 
improvise upon the piano a “ fearful and 
wonderful” series of /eitmotiven, varied by 
strange dissonances and startling modula- 
tions, which Edouard for his part would 
follow from key to key with marvelous 
alertness, declaiming the while the most 
unvocal phrases in an impossible guttural 
language which might as easily have been 
mistaken for Chinese as for German. The 
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factory. Not only was it unattended by 
loss, but the attitude of Augustus Harris’s 
new clientéle clearly indicated that that 
all-important factor, the regular subscrip- 
tion, might hereafter be counted upon as 
permanent. This in itself was an enormous 
step toward regaining the path of pros- 
perity. In the direction of stage reform, 
of greater catholicity of taste, of improved 
working in every.branch of the enterprise, 
there yet remained much to be accom- 
plished. 

Above all, there was need to strengthen 
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the repertory. Covent Garden had too 
long furnished a surfeit of hackneyed Ital- 
ian operas; of modern works of the best 
type it offered too few. The genius of 
Wagner was represented by a paltry two 
or three of his earlier operas, and there 


he said. “I don’t exactly see yet how I 
am to cast the later Wagner operas, but 
that question can be left open for the pres- 
ent. Meantime I think I should like to go 
to Bayreuth this summer. Will you come 
with me?” 
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MME. EMMA EAMES AS “JULIET” 


seemed little if any prospect of the num- 
ber being added to in the immediate fu- 
ture. With this thought in my mind, I ap- 
proached Augustus Harris during the last 
days of the season and begged him to 
give the matter of the repertory his serious 
attention, particularly with the view to 
mounting, if possible, more of Wagner's 
works, 

“T shall be only too glad to do that,” 


I replied that I had already arranged 
to go with some friends early in August. 

“That will be too late for me,” said 
Harris. “I must be back early in August 
to begin the rehearsals for the autumn 
drama. I will take Mancinelli with me, and 
let him have a lesson in the Wagnerian 
business as carried on at ‘headquarters.’” 

Three weeks later I met impresario and 
conductor together at Bayreuth on the day 
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that they were to take their departure. 
Both were full of the wonders they had 
seen and heard. The works given that 
year were “ Parsifal,” “Tristan,” and “ Die 
Meistersinger ’’—the Nuremberg opera for 
the first time at Bayreuth. I asked Harris 
which of the three he had decided to do 
at Covent Garden next season. 
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I made no comment, but kept my own 
counsel. An idea had occurred to me. 

My experience at Bayreuth that summer 
was wholly delightful, despite the custom- 
ary heat and the inevitable dust. The 
representations were of transcendent ex- 
cellence, the casts incomparable—for 


example, “ Parsifal” with Alvary, Scheide- 
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“ Parsifal,” was his unblushing reply. 
“That is, if Frau Cosima will oblige me 
with the necessary permission. But I am 
afraid she won't. Seriously, though, I 
should like to do the ‘ Meistersinger,’ even 
if I have to give it in Italian and get the 
text specially translated. If only Jean de 
Reszke would sing Walther! See poor 
old Gudehus in the part here, and then 
imagine for yourself what a perfect Wad- 
ther Jean would make!” 


Half-tone plate engraved by H. C. Merrill 
POL PLANGON AS “MEPHISTOPHELES” 


mantel, Wiegand, and Thérése Malten; 
“Tristan und Isolde” with Rosa Sucher 
and Heinrich Vogl; “ Die Meistersinger ” 
with Bettaque, Gudehus, Friedrichs, and 
Reichmann. The conductors in turn were 
Hermann Levi, Felix Mottl, and Hans 
Richter. In a word, those were among the 
“palmy days” of the Bayreuth Fes¢spiel. 
After leaving the sleepy old Bavarian town, 
I went for a fortnight to the Austrian 
Tyrol. Then, instead of returning direct 
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to London via Cologne, I left the Rhine 
steamer at Coblenz, and paid a visit of two 
or three days to Ems. 

My reason for going to Ems was sim- 
ply this: Jean and Edouard de Reszke 
were staying there, together with Lassalle, 
and I had a special object in wishing to 
see them. I was only just in time, for they 
had all but completed their “cure,” and 
were intending to be off to Poland or Paris 
in a day or two. At Ems also was Mme. 
Nordica, accompanied by her mother; and 
a very pleasant evening we all spent to- 
gether on the day of my arrival. Next 
morning I took breakfast with the famous 
trio at their hotel—a prelude to what was to 
prove one of the most interesting incidents 
of my life. It was raining hard, I remem- 
ber, and we had plenty of time to linger 
over our coffee and cigars. Naturally the 
conversation turned upon Bayreuth, and I 
had to give a detailed account of what 
had taken place there. This was precisely 
what I wanted. I took care, however, 
to dwell with particular frequency and 
emphasis upon one of the works that I 
had heard, and I referred to its beauties 
so often that at last Lassalle said: 

“T wish you would tell us something 
more about this ‘Meistersinger.’ Tell us 
the story.” 

I turned to Jean and Edouard: “ But of 
course you both know the plot of the 
‘Meistersinger.’ Would it not weary you 
to listen while I relate it to our friend 
here?” 

“Indeed, no,” rejoined the elder bro- 
ther; “we have only the haziest notion of 
the story, and I should be really glad to 
hear it properly narrated.” 

I thereupon proceeded to describe, with 
all the eloquence at my command, the 
manner in which Sir Walther von Stolzing 
sets about his wooing of the fair Zva, and 
how, with the aid of the poet-cobbler, Hans 
Sachs, the gallant knight eventually suc- 
ceeds in overcoming the prejudices of the 
well-meaning Mastersingers and winning 
the hand of the goldsmith’s daughter. 

The three artists forthwith declared their 
intention of setting out for Bayreuth with- 
out delay; and, to make good their words, 
they immediately sent off a telegram re- 
questing that seats should be reserved for 
the final series of representations. At the 
same time Lassalle, who could not read 
German, wired to Brussels for a French 
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translation of the libretto, which, I believe, 
reached him in time. Mme. Nordica, who 
was on the point of leaving Ems, was duly 
apprised of their determination and in- 
vited to accompany them, which she did. 

On the following day I again breakfasted 
with the three friends. I was quite prepared 
to hear that they had altered their minds; 
but, on the contrary, they were more bent 
than ever on going. In the afternoon I 
left Ems for England. Later in the month 
I received from Mme. Nordica this letter: 


Berlin, August 21, 1888. 

DEAR MR. KLEIN: I thought you would 
perhaps like to know how we enjoyed our 
Bayreuth experience. Well, it was truly most 
sublime! 

My mother and I remained in Ems and 
went alorig with the “Monsters.” And a very 
jolly journey we had. I was fortunate enough 
to get tickets for both operas, and after each 
act we adjourned to the café, hard by, to talk 
it over. I think Lassalle enjoyed it least of 
all. But at the last moment all were very 
triste, because, after all their calculations, M. 
Lassalle received a telegram from France 
calling him home to his children. So Jean 
and Edouard were obliged to “trudge” on to 
Breslau, while their friend fled back to Paris. 
Your humble servant plodded on to Berlin, 
and here end the riotous and mirthful scenes 
with which we are fully acquainted. 

I am having splendid success here. 

My mother wishes to be kindly remembered, 
and so does 

Yours very sincerely, 
Lillian Nordica. 


The effect of the visit to Bayreuth was 
such that Jean de Reszke and Lassalle de- 
cided without further hesitation to study 
“Die Meistersinger” for the following 
season; but not until I saw him in Paris 
did I learn from Jean de Reszke’s own lips 
the deep and ineffaceable impression that 
the Bayreuth representations had left upon 
him. His decision to essay the rdéle of 
Walther von Stolzing had, however, been 
communicated to Augustus Harris without 
delay, as also the intimation that Lassalle 
would play Hans Sachs. Itis not too much 
to say that the news filled the enthusiastic 
manager with genuine pleasure. He at once 
commissioned the late Giannandrea Maz- 
zucato to prepare an Italian translation of 
the text, and bade Mancinelli mark the 
“cuts” essential for reducing the score of 
“ Die Meistersinger” to the Covent Garden 
limits of that period—a task which the 
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worthy conductor performed with charac- 
teristic liberality. These were regrettable 
but indispensable adjuncts of an otherwise 
welcome experiment, the ultimate success 
of which was to lead to results vastly more 
important and far-reaching than I could 
have dreamed when I related that simple 
story of medieval Nuremberg over the 
breakfast-table at Ems. 

Meanwhile a serious blow was inflicted 
upon the cause of opera in England 
through the death of Carl Rosa, which 
took place in Paris on April 30, 1889. 
Failing health had for some time materially 
restricted the scope of his labors, and, in 
the opinion of his best friends, he com- 
mitted a signal error when he converted 
his enterprise into a limited liability com- 
pany. On the other hand, he did a good 
stroke of business when he induced Augus- 
tus Harris to unite with him and make it 
a joint undertaking. Thereby, poor fellow, 
he lengthened the life of the concern, if 
powerless to prolong his own. These gifted 
men worked admirably together, and it was 
a thousand pities that they were not permit- 
ted to “run in double harness” a few years 
longer. The harm wrought by this prema- 
ture separation was serious in every way, 
most of all, perhaps, in that it shifted an 
excessive load of work and responsibility 
upon the shoulders of the surviving part- 
ner. Augustus Harris now became man- 
aging director of the Carl Rosa Company, 
as well as lessee and manager of Drury 
Lane and impresario of the Royal Italian 
Opera ; and, even in an age of huge trusts 
and giant administrators, that was too 
much for one man to undertake. 

The opera season of 1889 opened, at 
Covent Garden, with Bizet’s “ Pécheurs de 
Perles,” given in Italian with Ella Russell, 
Talazac, and D’Andrade in the cast; but 
the work signally failed to please. In June 
the De Reszkes returned, with Melba and 
Lassalle, and on the 15th a French perform- 
ance of “Roméo et Juliette”’ shed luster 
for the first time upon the annals of a Lon- 
don opera-house. Then came the prepara- 
tions for the eagerly awaited representation 
of “ Die Meistersinger.”” These were so far 
advanced that it took Mancinelli less than 
a month to get his material into highly 
creditable shape. To attain perfection an- 
other month was of course needed; but 
when, I should like to know, during or 
since the Harris era, did a difficult and un- 
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familiar opera ever receive at Covent Gar- 
den an adequate allowance of time for thor- 
ough rehearsal ? A month for a big Wagner 
work was considered ample, and, truth to 
tell, the results accomplished in that ab- 
surdly small space of time gave such re- 
markable satisfaction that no struggle was 
made to obtain a more liberal concession. 
London was: now learning the lesson of 
lightning opera production which New 
York was to imitate later on, as, for ex- 
ample, in the recent instance of Paderew- 
ski’s “ Manru.” 

Notwithstanding the poetic merit and 
rhythmical vigor of Mazzucato’s adapta- 
tion, Jean de Reszke was even now begin- 
ning to rebel against the open vowels and 
soft consonants of the Italian tongue as a 
medium for the utterance of the: crisp, 
rugged verse, the expressive Teutonic 
sounds, the biting sibilants and gutturals 
of Wagner’s original text. He felt that 
his declamation was even losing force in 
the very act of giving it birth; that it had 
not yet acquired the intense dramatic 
quality which had appealed strongly to 
him in the enunciation of the Bayreuth 
singers. All this was to be acquired in good 
time, though we little imagined then that 
the fulfilment was to be so complete; for 
as yet the Polish tenor had not declared 
to a soul (and probably had not yet con- 
ceived the idea) that he would ever sing 
an opera in the German language. And 
for the moment musical London was con- 
tent to be radiantly happy over Jean de 
Reszke’s first appearance on any stage 
(July 13, 1889) as the hero of Wagner's 
“Die Meistersinger.” It was a great oc- 
casion, and the public recognized it as 
such by crowding the house in every part. 
Rarely have I known Covent Garden to be 
pervaded so completely by an atmosphere 
of excitement and curiosity. Only five years 
previous the same opera had been given 
there in German before a comparatively 
lukewarm assemblage of Wagner partizans. 
Now every section of the operatic com- 
munity, united in love and admiration 
for a great artist as well as for a great com- 
poser, was fully represented. That the 
sticklers for the exact letter grumbled at 
Mancinelli’s prodigious cuts may go with- 
out saying; but that could not be helped, 
and, indeed, their complaints were almost 
unheard amid the general chorus of grati- 
fication and pleasure. 
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EarLy in the winter of 1889-90 a power- 
ful opera troupe was formed by Mr. Henry 
Abbey to undertake a tour in the United 
States, and just before the new year it 
opened at Chicago with immense éclat. 
Among the leading artists were Adelina 
Patti, Emma Albani, Lillian Nordica, and 
Tamagno. Then for the first time did 
American opera-lovers hear the diva as 
Juliette, Albani as Valentina and Desde- 
mona, Nordica as Aida, and Tamagno as 
Otello. Each in turn achieved success ; but 
the chief triumph of the tour fell easily to 
Mme. Patti, who appeared always to over- 
flowing houses, and received from the 
critics, especially in California, their loud- 
est peeans of praise. Taken for all in all, 
this enterprise was noteworthy because 
it opened the eyes of American managers 
to the possibility of working indepen- 
dently of the European impresario. It 
showed them where to look for the lode- 
stones best calculated to attract their own 
public ; and thus it led to the establishment 
of the prevailing system, which, for a dec- 
ade at least, I have described elsewhere 
by saying that “ what Covent Garden does 
this year, New York does next.” I need 
scarcely add that this aphorism has no ap- 
plication whatever to German opera, since 
the latter was “running alone” in New 
York while in London it was not out of 
swaddling-clothes. In 1890, however, the 
two branches in both cities were still sepa- 
rate and distinct. The time was yet to 
come when the three great schools of opera 
should be exploited by a single company 
of artists upon one and the same stage. 
In 1890 all sorts of rumors were in the 
air concerning the future of Covent Garden 
Theatre. There was a heavy mortgage on 
the property, and the owner, Mr. A. Mon- 
tague, was so uncertain what he would do 
with it that he would consent to let the 
opera-house only for a few weeks at a time. 
Augustus Harris, who that year added to 
his other trifling labors by accepting the 
honorable duties of Sheriff of London,! 
would gladly have taken a sublease of the 
theater for a lengthened period, if only for 
the sake of being able to effect the many 
costly structural alterations and decorative 
improvements of which the place stood so 
badly in need. But Mr. Montague was in 
too vacillating a mood, and he would agree 
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to nothing definite. Such was the position of 
affairs when our old friend Signor Lagocame 
forward and offered to take Covent Garden 
for a six weeks’ autumn season of Italian 
opera at cheap prices, dating from October 
18. The offer was accepted. Lago estab- 
lished his claim, under the clauses of the 
Berne Convention,toperformcertain operas, 
such as“ Faust” and “ Lohengrin,” without 
payment of fees to other parties who de- 
clared that they owned the remaining rights 
in those books. It was in virtue of the “ in- 
terest” vested therein by prior production 
at Covent Garden that Lago obtained that 
victory, and the result considerably upset 
the calculations of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company and Augustus Harris, who had 
paid large sums for surviving rights in cer- 
tain operas that now proved to possess only 
a limited value. Harris, in reply to an in- 
quiry, had written me this note: 


Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
15th November, 1889. 
DEAR KLEIN: Except “Parsifal,” all Wag- 
ner rights for this country are ours, in all lan- 
guages. No piece can be done at a concert, 
even, without permission from 
Yours truly, 
Augustus Harris 
and the Carl Rosa Company. 


But the connection between the two under- 
takings was soon to be terminated. The 
new sheriff was fain to admit that even his 
Napoleonic grasp was not equal to the task 
of holding and directing the strands of such 
a huge coil of enterprises, to which, by the 
way, he had recently added the lesseeship 
of a theater at Newcastle. Toward the end 
of 1890 he resigned his position as manag- 
ing director of the Carl Rosa Company, 
and the splendid edifice which had taken 
fifteen years to build was now, for the first 
time, without an actual controlling head. 
Its fortunes, I am sorry to say, quickly 
began to suffer. The concern did not long 
continue to pay a dividend, and in a few 
years had become, what it is now, a mere 
shadow of its former prosperous self. 

The winter of 1891-92 was marked by 
operatic events of the greatest import to 
the United States. Encouraged by his pre- 
vious successes, Henry Abbey determined 
to do things on a yet grander scale, and, 
with the aid of new associates, launched 
out upon a double enterprise of formidable 


1 He was a liveryman (by purchase) of the City of London and Prime Warden of the Loriners’ Company. 
He was the first theatrical manager upon whom the coveted shrieval dignity had ever been bestowed. 
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magnitude. One of those’ associates was 
destined thereafter to play an important 
part in the direction of opera on both sides 
of the Atlantic. I refer to Maurice Grau. 
For the moment Abbey held the guiding 
reins, and nobody knew exactly how much 
he owed to the energy and tact of his ju- 
nior partner. At the same time, the experi- 
ence earned by Maurice Grau during this 
period was of inestimable value to him. He 
became familiar with the countless nuances 
of operatic management; he acquired his 
characteristic habit of blunt, straightfor- 
ward dealing with artists of every rank; he 
developed his excellent business qualities, 
and learned the knack of gaging to a nicety 
the requirements of public taste. A finer 
practical schooling in the delicate duties 
of an impresario could not possibly have 
been devised. Nor could anything have 
been more timely. 

For the moment had now arrived when 
the American manager was to keep in 
closer touch with the London stage; when 
the “tricks and manners” of Covent Gar- 
den were to be immediately imitated at the 
Metropolitan Opera House; when the 
same collections of artists and works were 
to serve for both countries. The double 


venture run by Abbey consisted of a big 


series of Patti concerts and a five months’ 
season of grand opera with a company 
headed by Jean de Reszke. The renowned 
prima donna awakened, as usual, the ut- 
most enthusiasm. At each concert a scene, 
in costume, from an opera was given, Mme. 
Patti being supported by Del Puente, No- 
vara, and other artists, with Arditi as con- 
ductor. On the other hand, the débuts in 
America of Jean and Edouard de Reszke 
were at the outset more successful in an ar- 
tistic than a financial sense. It seems to 
have taken time for the public to realize 
that in the new Polish tenor a really great 
artist had come upon the scene. A small 
section of the press also appears to have 
hesitated, though not the leading critics of 
New York and Chicago, who quickly pro- 
claimed the advent of a star of the first 
magnitude. That M. de Reszke himself 
was, on the whole, gratified by his reception 
may be gathered from the following letter, 
which I translate from the French: 


Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
December 9, 1891. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: I beg to inclose some 
press cuttings from this place in order that 
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you may learn of the success of your friends 
in America. I have sung twice in “Lohen- 
grin,” twice in “Faust,” twice in the “Hugue- 
nots,” once in “Roméo,” twice in “Otello,” 
and once in “Lohengrin ” at Louisville. That 
makes ten representations in a month. The 
public is very warm, very enthusiastic toward 
us. Edouard, for his part, besides the operas 
with me, has sung Leforello and in “Son- 
nambula.” You would confer on us a great 
pleasure by showing the cuttings to Harris, 
to Higgins, and to your colleagues, in order 
that London may know how the artists of its 
choice have been winning honors here. I sing 
to-morrow “Aida,” with Lilli Lehmann, for 
my farewell in this city; then on Thursday I 
leave for New York, where I am to make my 
début on Monday in “Roméo.” Trusting you 
are in good health, with a hearty hand-shake, 
believe me, 
Your devoted and ever grateful 
Jean de Reszke. 


In New York the brothers were met by 
their friend Lassalle, who made his first 
appearance as JVelusko in “ L’ Africaine”’ ; 
while, as Se/ika, Lillian Nordica also re- 
joined the company and her former com- 
rades. That night was the most brilliant 
of the season, and the cable messages to 
Europe told of unequivocal success all 
round. Yet the “business,” it appeared, 
was by no means first-rate, and in the end 
the entrepreneurs must have fared but 
moderately. The revenge, however, was 
to come in the succeeding years, when the 
American public knew Jean de Reszke 
better and learned to appreciate the true 
majesty of his transcendent gifts. He, for 
his part, quickly reciprocated the warm 
feeling shown him by American audiences, 
and would frequently assure me how pro- 
foundly he esteemed their good opinion. 
As an illustration of this I cannot do better 
than quote the interesting letter (which I 
translate from the French) he wrote me 
from Chicago, in 1894, immediately after 
the production of Massenet’s “ Werther” : 


Chicago, March 31, 1894. 

MY DEAR FRIEND: In an artist’s life every 
new role is astage in that long journey toward 
the summits of art, toward the beautiful, the 
infinite. “Werther,” the other night, was for 
me one of those unanimous successes wherein 
the heart—the science of causing it to beat in 
one’s audience and before one’s audience— 
stood in true proportion to every artifice. The 
true path—that of emotion—that goal for 
which I am striving all my life—was reached 
in the presence of a public which did not un- 
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derstand the words, but which divined by in- 
stinct that my conception of the character 
arose from that simplicity, that pure, unex- 
aggerated truthfulness, which age and matu- 
rity alone can confer upon the thinking artist. 
... 1am sending you the cuttings from the 
newspapers here; show them to Harris, who, 
I hope, will mount the opera for me. Man- 
cinelli conducted the orchestra admirably. 
Eames and Arnoldson are two adorable little 
sisters. In a word, I believe that to the culti- 
vated London public, accustomed as it is to 
novelties, it will come as a delightful surprise. 
I sing regularly three times every week, and 
my voice is excellent. At this present moment 
Iamreaching my forty-first performance. Ac- 
cept, my dear friend, from Edouard and my- 
self, a thousand affectionate remembrances, 
together with a hearty shake of the hand. 
Your devoted 
Jean de Reszke. 


Three months later Harris did mount 
“Werther”? at Covent Garden, with the 
Chicago cast, for the rentrée of Jean de 
Reszke; but the opera failed to please. 
Not even the genius of the artist could 
invest with enduring interest a work con- 
sistently somber, undramatic, and dull. 
Yet, taken individually, his impersonation 


was in its way one of the supreme achieve- 


ments of his career. His voice at this 
period was at its very finest; nor shall I 
ever forget his wonderful singing and act- 
ing in the duet of the third act, where “his 
beautiful tones fairly compassed the entire 
gamut of passionate longing and despair.” 

“Chi va piano va sano, ed anche lon- 
tano.” The old Italian proverb applies 
with some force to the progress made by 
Sir Augustus Harris toward the develop- 
ment of the important branch of opera 
which yet awaited his attention. The popu- 
larity of French opera in the French lan- 
guage would seem to have been the natural 
stepping-stone to German opera in the 
German language. But I am not quite 
sure that Harris found his subscribers as 
ready as he himself was to risk the step. 
Annual pilgrimages to Bayreuth had not 
yet become a favorite amusement of the 
British aristocracy. Lady de Grey and 
her friends were said to be inclined to look 
askance at any proposition for the enlarge- 
ment of the opera scheme beyond the lines 
which had hitherto proved so successful. 
However, it is to be presumed that the 
opposition, if there was any worth speak- 
ing of, speedily broke down; for in the 
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early spring of 1892 the impresario boldly 
announced his intention of giving a series 
of German performances at Covent Gar- 
den in mid-season, with the aid of a special 
troupe of German artists. 

Absurd as it may seem, the “ Nibe- 
lungen” dramas were given out of their 
proper order because a certain great Bay- 
reuth artist insisted upon making his Eng- 
lish début in a particular character. Herr 
Max Alvary wished to be seen first as 
Siegfried ; consequently we had to have 
“Siegfried” first; then “Rheingold” and 
“Walkiire,” and then “ Gétterdimmerung ”’ 
to wind up with. I know not whom to 
blame the more, Alvary for demanding 
such a piece of vandalism, or Harris for 
allowing it; but in either case de mortuis 
nil nist bonum, and there I halt. Certainly 
Alvary was an ideal Siegfried. 

So extensively did these German repre- 
sentations draw that Sir Augustus deter- 
mined to give some of them on off nights 
at Drury Lane, moving the scenery back 
and forth from one house to the other. 
The device paid him well, and, besides the 
Wagner works, he added to his repertory 
Nessler’s “Trompeter von Sikkingen,” 
with Reichmann, Wiegand, Lorent, Landau, 
Bettaque, and Schumann-Heink in the 
principal parts. Altogether the experiment 
proved a complete success, and set at rest 
all doubts as to the wisdom and desirability 
of mixing the undiluted German with those 
other operatic elements which Sir Augustus 
Harris, dropping the traditional “ Italian,” 
had this season for the first time combined 
under the new official title of “Royal 
Opera, Covent Garden.” 

Jean de Reszke’s first appearance as a 
German singer in Wagnerian opera was 
destined to take place, not in England, 
but in America. This was during the winter 
of 1895-96. My impatience to hear him 
sing in German was natural, for I had fully 
sympathized with his desire to escape from 
the trammels of the Italian translation, and 
had done my share toward paving the way 
for his mastery of the original text. For- 
tune was kind enough to afford me an 
earlier opportunity than I had anticipated 
of enjoying the fruit of this endeavor. It 
happened that at Easter, 1896, I paid my 
first visit to the United States for the pur- 
pose of attending the production of the 
comic opera “El Capitan,” of which my 
brother, Charles Klein, was the author and 
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John Philip Sousa the composer. Directly 
after that successful event I spent a week 
in New York, just when Mr. Grau’s sup- 
plementary season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House was approaching its close. 

I had hoped, before my return to Eng- 
land, to hear both “Lohengrin” and 
“ Tristan ” 
out, I could not remain for the latter. 
But my self-denial was first to receive com- 
pensation in the shape of a very rare, if 
not unparalleled, compliment—one of 
those tributes of personal regard which we 
appreciate most when they are perfectly 
spontaneous and unpremeditated. 

It was arranged that we were all to sup 
together in Mme. Nordica’s apartments at 
her hotel after the performance of “ Lo- 
hengrin.” Our hostess was, indeed, the 
heroine, in a special sense, of that repre- 
sentation; for after the bridal scene she 
was presented with a superb diamond 
tiara, which had been subscribed for by 
the leaders of New York society. The 
assemblage was one of the most brilliant 
and crowded of the season. It was the 
first time I ever saw the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and I was much struck with 
its handsome proportions. Then, again, 
under Anton Seidl’s magic wand, the per- 
formance touched at all points a very high 
level of excellence. Finally, I derived im- 
mense pleasure from the novel sensation 
of hearing Jean and Edouard de Reszke 
as exponents of Wagner’s own text. Their 
conscientiovs enunciation of each syllable, 
their accurate diction, and their admirable 
accent seemed to impart an added dignity 
alike to the music and to their impersona- 
tions. Even the more cultivated listener 
might easily have imagined them to be na- 
tive German singers. Mme. Nordica, too, 
handled the German words with remark- 
able facility and confidence. Altogether, 
it was a most meritorious achievement. 

The subsequent reunion at the hotel 
found every one in the highest spirits. Be- 
sides the three artists, there were present 
Mme. Nordica’s sister (Mrs. Walker) and 
Mr. Amherst Webber, the talented English 
maestro al piano, who had recently acted as 
accompanist to the brothers in their Wag- 
nerian studies. 

After supper the conversation turned 
upon Bayreuth, and reference was made to 
a certain half-promise given by Jean de 
Reszke to Frau Cosima, that he would one 


in German; but, as it turned - 
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day sing Zristan and Walther, or perhaps 
even Siegfried, at the festival. I remarked 
that, after what I had heard that night, I 
entertained no doubts concerning the ade- 
quate quality of his accent. 

Then the distinguished tenor turned to 
Mme. Nordica and proposed that, as I 
was evidently not to be made to alter my 
determination to leave before the produc- 
tion of “ Tristan,” the best thing they could 
do would be to “bring the mountain to 
Mohammed” and sing some “ Tristan” 
to me there and then; and that between 
one and two in the morning, and after a 
heavy opera like “Lohengrin”! Surely 
it was not possible. But surprise and in- 
credulity quickly changed to delight. For, 
without an instant’s hesitation, Mme. 
Nordica consented; Mr. Webber went to 
the piano and played a few introductory 
bars; and, almost before I could realize 
what was being done, the two gifted artists 
were warbling the wondrous love-scene 
from Wagner’s immortal music-drama. 

They did not spare themselves, either, 
these generous friends. They sang with 
full voice; they went through not only 
the scene with which they had started, 
but the duet of the first act as well; 
and, from beginning to end, the exquisite 
beauty of their phrasing, the blending of 
their voices in perfect intonation and unity 
of color, the significance of their supreme 
dramatic interpretation, constituted at once 
a marvel and a revelation. It wasa strange 
experience, sitting at the supper-table (for 
none of us but Mr. Webber had ntoved 
from our seats) while for an hour or more 
those two famous singers reveled in the 
enjoyment of their self-imposed task, un- 
dertaken for the sole purpose of conferring 
pleasure upon an old friend. 

A month later the De Reszkes were at 
Covent Garden, giving habitués a taste of 
their quality as German singers in “ Lo- 
hengrin,” “Tristan,” and “Die Meister- 
singer.” Their success was unqualified. 
In the new Z7ristan was hailed the beau- 
ideal—the perfect conception and the com- 
plete realization—of the noblest of Wag- 
ner’s knightly heroes. The Konig Marke and 
the Hans Sachs of Edouard de Reszke won 
unstinted admiration. Also to be noted was 
the Pogner of Pol Plangon, an artist whose 
magnificent organ and supreme gifts, alike 
as singer and as actor, had by this time won 
him immense popularity in London. Un- 
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fortunately, Mme. Nordica did not come 
that season to share in the triumphs of 
the new German campaign. Albani sang 
Elsa and Jsolde ; Emma Eames was the 
Eva, and a delightful one, I remember. 
But the Gallic craze was still rampant, and 
in the midst of all this good work we were 
amazed at the spectacle of a performance 
of “ Die Walkiire ” in French, with Alvarez 
(not Alvary, poor fellow!) as Siegmund, 
Lola Beeth as Sieg/inde, Mantelli (sic) as 
Briinnhilde, Albers as Wotan, and Castel- 
mary as Hunding/ Little need to state 
that the absurd and useless proceeding was 
a dismal failure. 

The most notable event of the season of 
1896 was, alas! the death of Sir Augustus 
Harris. It was in the middle of June, ata 
moment when everything appeared bright 
and prosperous, that London was startled 
by the sudden illness and premature de- 
cease of its favorite manager. Only forty- 
four years of age, “ Gus” died amid general 
expressions of sorrow. Like Tom Bowling 
in the ballad, “his friends were many and 
true-hearted ” ; these mourned for the man. 
But countless were the numbers of those 
that had never known him, yet deplored 
the loss of the genial worker who had 
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catered generously to their theatrical 
amusement and had raised opera in Eng- 
land from a “ moribund” state to its present 
flourishing condition. Harris did not 
realize the limit of his physical powers. 
Though his heart was only in two or three 
undertakings, his brain and hand were in a 
dozen. When death overtook him he was 
actually struggling to revive the languish- 
ing fortunes of the huge circus business 
known as Olympia! 

“His genius was of that Napoleonic 
order which comes but rarely into exis- 
tence and still more rarely finds its exact 
bent. His spirit moved with the times; it 
was jin de siecle in the most marked degree, 
and it brooked the interference of tradi- 
tion only when by so doing it could secure 
the survival of the fittest. Where the public 
taste was concerned his instinct seldom 
erred ; he knew precisely what his patrons 
wanted and how best to give it them. As 
impresario, manager, entrepreneur, drama- 
tist, librettist, and stage manager, all rolled 
into one, he was absolutely unique; and it 
may be taken for granted that we shall 
‘ne’er look upon his like again.’”” These 
words are as true to-day as they were when 
I wrote them nearly seven years ago. 


A FORTY-HORSE-POWER 
STRATAGEM 


BY PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS 


sa HAT love is a cave-dweller Les- 

i ter Wood was made aware when 

Tillie’s eyes were raised to his 

<3 own and the little untamed god 

h to give him greeting. The bet- 

ter to acquaint himself with love’s abode, 

Lester took Miss Tillie’s face between his 

hands and looked in her eyes with all the 

ardor of his nature. Subsequently, indeed 

immediately, at love’s own invitation, he 

kissed the red, moist lips so near his own. 

In repetition there is confirmation. 

Wood and Tillie confirmed their love with- 
out delay. Then he said: 


“ Oh, Tillie, let’s get married right away ! 
I have loved you more than a year.” 

“Tf we can, we will,” sheanswered. “ You 
can speak to papa in the morning.” 

Therefore, in the morning, Lester Wood 
made his second discovery, namely, that 
there are other cave-dwellers, whose names 
are not those of Cupid. Yet when Mr. 
Burr, whose other name was Tillie’s father, 
had glared at Wood barbarously from his 
breakfast-chair for a moment, he quelled 
himself and turned his danger-signalsdown. 

“So that ’s what ’s been going on in 
broad daylight,” said he. 
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“Moonlight, too,” murmured Lester. 
“Ves, sir; I knew it the first time we met.” 

Mr. Burr took the Worcestershire sauce 
bottle carelessly in his hand. He appeared 
to debate in his mind whether he would eat 
Mr. Wood with or without a condiment. 

“Young man,” he said after a moment, 
“T don’t know much about you at present, 
but they say you are to be relied upon to 
keep your word.” 

“T am glad if I have earned that repu- 
tation,” answered Lester. 

“Yes. Good thing. Now, sir, you 
would n’t expect me to give you an answer 
before my stomach has decided as to whe- 
ther it will digest my breakfast or not?” 

“Why, I suppose an hour from now 
would do as well.” 

The primeval cave-dwellers again looked 
out from beneath Mr. Burt's beetling brows. 

“Huh!” said that gentleman, sponta- 
neously. “I imagine you will find this 
afternoon will have to do for us both. In 
the meantime, Mr. Wood, I wish you to 
give me your word, as a gentleman, that 
under no circumstances will you make any 
effort or proposal to run away with my 
daughter. Plainly, sir, I dislike that sort 
of thing exceedingly.” 

Wood regarded him in silence for a mo- 
ment, while his senses of warning searched 
swiftly about for hidden meanings in his 
elective father’s speech. Discovering no- 
thing more ominous than a possible post- 
ponement of the nuptials, whereas he had 
frankly expected a more or less violent 
opposition, he nodded assentingly. 

“T don’t like running away myself,” he 
said. “I ’ll willingly give you my promise 
that we won’t elope. And you'll give your 
consent this afternoon ?” 

“Did n’t I say I would not decide this 
morning? I said I would think it over and 
see you this afternoon.” 

“ Allright,” replied the unabashed young 
man. “I’ll drop inafter lunch. But we’d 
like very much to be married in the little 
wooden church before they tear it down. 
The new one won’t be ready for a year.” 

Outside the door he encountered Tillie 
herself. She hung in his arms for a mo- 
ment and paid him tribute for having lis- 
tened. 

“Oh, I know he ’ll consent,” she whis- 
pered. “He was n’t really cross at all.” 

Lester inquired: “Is he often troubled 
with indecision of the stomach?” 
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“Sometimes,” said Tillie. 

“Then give him something easy for 
lunch.” 

With this suggestion Tillie willingly com- 
plied. Nevertheless, her father was crosser 
than x when Lester once more appeared 
in his presence late that afternoon. 

“Well, sir,” demanded the old gentle- 
man, “what now?” 

“The same thing I called about this 
morning,” said Wood. 

“T’m a busy man; I don’t wish to be 
bothered,” Mr. Burr announced. 

“No, sir,” Lester agreed. “It will take 
only a second to say yes.” 

“Will it, indeed? I suppose you have 
got the ring in your pocket already.” 

“T can get one—if you encourage me 
to do so.” 

The older man looked at him enigmat- 
ically. 

“For a young man in your predicament 
it would be a handy thing to have,” he 
remarked. 

The eager Wood missed the sarcasm. 

“Then you consent? We may be mar- 
ried soon?” he urged. 

“Get the ring and have it handy,” ad- 
vised Mr. Burr. “ You can be married the 


first time I see a church rolling down the 


hill and stopping in front of the house.” 

Wood gazed at him blankly. He flushed 
and then became suddenly pale. 

“But, Mr. Burr—I don’t think —I under- 
stand,” he stammered. 

“Ttwill dawn on you gradually, therefore 
easily,” said the older man. “ You will have 
plenty of time to think it over. Good day.” 

It was futile for Wood to stutter, to ex- 
postulate, to appeal. 

“You wanted my consent. You have 
it,” Mr. Burr interrupted. “We are men 
of our word. So I say again, good day.” 

“Men of our word” indeed! Wood sud- 
denly realized something of the beauty of 
the trap into which the craftier man had 
led him. When exacting the promise that 
there should be no elopement, he had con- 
templated this bit of parental chicanery 
so cleverly prepared. 

To remain and fight would be to com- 
mit the gravest folly; and yet if ever a 
man felt tricked and baffled, therefore 
fighting mad, it was Wood. 

“Thank you,” said he, withdrawing. 
“Your kindness a little overwhelms me. 
I can hardly express my gratitude.” 
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Mr. Burr glared at him searchingly, but, 
satisfied with the pallid countenance he 
saw, bowed him abruptly out of the room. 

In the hall a sweet little leaning tower 
of tears was well-nigh inconsolable. 

“Qh, Lester,’ she said, “ what shall we 
do? What shall we do?” 

“T ’ll have to crawl inside myself and 
think,” said Lester. “Perhaps I can get 
him into an accident, and then save his 
life—drop him out of a balloon first, and 
give him a parachute just before he hits. 
Or I might hire a tribe of Apaches to com- 
mit a massacre on his person, and inter- 
vene at the vital moment. I don’t know. 
I ‘ll do something. I ’Il never give in. 
He made me promise that we would n’t 
run away. If only we could make him run 
away, then we could chase him up to- 
gether, after first getting married, for the 
sake of propriety. Tillie, I’m going to do 
something desperate ; you mark my word! ” 

Thereupon he kissed her with manly 
defiance. 


I 
It is said to be far more exciting and 


agreeable for a lady to wait for a husband 
before she is married than it ever is after- 


ward. Be this as it may, there was little 
either of excitement or joy for Tillie Burr 
in the ten days that followed the ultimatum 
of her father. Lester had so prodded his 
brain for a means of outwitting his chosen 
parent that his head fairly ached, even in 


his dreams. Had all his inventions been 
patentable as useful appliances, his fortune 
would have been speedily secured. 

Whensoever they met he imparted to 
Tillie all of his wild ideas. When she shud- 
dered the most, her pride in his ingenuity 
was the greatest, and her sighs over all 
the hopelessness of the situation were the 
deepest. 

“T can borrow Van Voorst’s automo- 
bile,” he said on one of these occasions. 
“It’s a forty-horse-power racing car. Do 
you think your father would go riding with 
me some fine afternoon ?” 

“What would you do?” said Tillie, 
vaguely alarmed. 

“Oh, I don’t know yet. But an auto- 
mobile does so many extemporary things 
that I’m sure that between us we could 
manage something, on the spur of any 
moment.” 

“Try to think of something gentle and 
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kind—something to touch his heart,” sug- 
gested Tillie. “I’m sure you can if youtry.” 

“Tf there were any relenting in his sys- 
tem, he would relent for you,” said Lester. 
“They ’ll have the little church destroyed 
while I am hunting around to find his 
heart.” 

“They have n’t- begun to tear it down 
already ?”’ she said. 

“No; but they expect to start operations 
in less than a week. They will hold the 
very last service there this coming Sunday.” 

“Oh, Lester, get them to leave it—just 
for a few days more,” she begged. 

He looked at her oddly. The whole ex- 
pression of his countenance was altered. 
Winking his eyes with rapidity and screw- 
ing up his mouth in an unaccustomed 
pucker, he thought for a moment, hard. 

“ Tillie,’ he said then, while a sunrise 
was suddenly manifested in his face, “I’ve 
got a scheme. I Il see what I can do 
about the church. You get your wedding- 
dresses and everything ready at once for 
a wedding on two minutes’ notice, and— 
leave the rest to me.” 

“But what are you going to do?” she 
inquired in eagerness. 

“T don’t quite know,” he told her, lying 
like a pirate, “but I think I ’Il try to touch 
your father’s heart. Good-by.” And in 
greater haste than shehad seen him develop 
for weeks, he departed. 

Amazed and curious, Tillie expended 
the precious moments, as often as they met 
in the next few days, in fruitless questions 
concerning her fiancé’s intentions. 

It was not until the ensuing Monday 
evening, however, that Lester could impart 
any definite instructions. He asked her 
then what dozen friends she would like to 
invite to the wedding, and bade her be 
dressed and ready for the ceremony to be 
performed in the early afternoon of the 
following day. 

“But you have n’t spoken to papa for 
a week,” she said in excitement, “You 
don’t know what he ’Il say or do,” 

“T have a faint conception of what he 
may be tempted to say or do in the first few 
minutes,” he answered, “but don’t you 
worry. Just leave it to me, like a sweet, 
good girl, and tell me where I can find your 
father’s man.” 

“ He’s weeding the pansies. Oh, Lester, I 
am so nervous I don’t know what todo! If 
only you would tell me what to expect!” 
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“You can expect to become my wife at 
one o’clock to-morrow,” he said, as he held 
her blushing face between his hands and 
kissed her fondly. “One o’clock, unless 
something should break. But I ’ve got a 
lot to do, and I’ve got to see the man for 
a second.” Wherefore he went. 

The following day was created of gar- 
lands of sunshine. With her heart tripping 
in trepidation and love’s uncertainty, Tillie 
prepared herself to be married in a travel- 
ing-costume purchased the previous week. 
She had summoned three of her girl com- 
panions to her aid, in consequence of which 
there were four excited bosoms beneath the 
roof of Burr as the fateful hour of one ap- 
proached. 

“Look out—and see—if any one is— 
coming,” Tillie gasped from time to time. 

But the road that sloped down from 
the village was undisturbed, and all was 
peace in the meadows. 

One o’clock passed. The four girls, who 
waited for some manner of stratagem to 
develop, were filled with nervous dread. 

It was fully half an hour later when, 
after harrowing tortures of expectancy, 
Tillie heard the hired man go noisily into 
the house and summon her father from his 
study. 

“ What—what do you think—can be the 
—matter?’”* she said. 

One of the bridesmaids went at once to 
the open window. 

“Why—why—why, 
look!” she cried. 
church is coming!” 

“Holy smoke!” cried the voice of the 
gardener, down on the lawn below with 
Mr. Burr, “the bloomin’ church is rollin’ 
down the bloomin’ hill!” 

The sight was unmistakable. The little 
toy chapel, indeed, was jacked up on trucks, 
and, in tow of a coughing and heavily 
“ballasted ” automobile, had rounded the 
turn of the road and was almost come to 
the Burr abode. 

Its tiny steeple swayed aloft like a mast. 
It creaked as the automobile tugged it 
down the slope. Its bell had been tied, 
but now it was suddenly loosened, and 
swinging about in a mad sort of glee, it 
voiced a joy most inconsequent, if not 
indecorous. 


something ! 
“The church! 


Oh, 
The 
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To the utter amazement of Mr. Burr, 
the edifice halted in front of his garden. 
A smartly dressed young man emerged 
from the door. 

“Mr. Burr, I believe,” he said. “A note 
for you, with compliments.” 

A sudden suspicion flashed through the 
mind of the man with a marriageable 
daughter. He took the note, which read: 


DEAR SIR: You are a man of your word. 
Tillie is ready. I am waiting at the altar with 
the ring, which I have kept handy. 

Your affectionate son, 
Lester Wood. 


If Parent Burr’s heart still remained un- 
touched, his sense of humor capitulated 
promptly. He grinned. When he turned 
about, four anxious girlish faces confronted 
his gaze. 

“Well, Tillie, come on,” he said. “I 
guess there ’s something in him, after all.” 

All smiles and tears together, Tillie ran 
to find a place about his neck. She kissed 
him warmly. Then she presently took his 
arm, and they walked to the visiting church, - 
the door of which had been prepared with 
steps and a carpet. 

With banks of flowers, guests, minister, 
best man, and groom, the tiny interior was 
complete. There was even an organ, the 
glad strains of which, combined with the 
twinkling gleams in eyes all about, gave 
greeting to the pretty little procession now 
appearing. “The smiling Mr. Burr led his 
dainty flock of girls toward the altar, where 
Lester Wood, in manly earnestness, stood 
awaiting his bride. 

Then at last, when the sweet old cere- 
mony had been made human by the 
tears, kisses, and congratulations which 
duly held their sway, Mr. Burr “sur- 
rounded” his son-in-law and regarded him 
earnestly. He was looking for evidences 
of genius in the young man’s countenance. 

“Well, sir,” he said at length, “and what 
will you do with this church, now that you 
have rolled it down the hill in front of 
my door?” 

“T ll roll it over on the farther side,” 
said the genius. “The people of Smallville 
wanted a church, so I have sold them this 
one at a profit.” 





TOPICS OF THE TIME 


THE ‘‘ WALK-IN-AND-TALK-IT 
OVER” PLAN 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE SOUTHERN 
EDUCATION CONFERENCES 


SHOEMAKER in a little New Eng- 

land valley displays a sign on the top 
of his shop bearing the following invit- 
ing language: “WALK IN AND TALK IT 
OVER.” It is an announcement that has 
more of timeliness and general application 
than may have originally occurred to the 
displayer of the sign. The “ get-together ” 
and “talk-it-over” method is having a 
remarkable vogue nowadays. It was con- 
spicuously present in the World’s Congress 
of Religions at the Chicago Columbian 
Exposition. It is used by those interested 
in social progress. It is at the basis of the 
various schemes for conciliation between 
capital and labor. It is the backbone of 
the international arbitration movement, 
Mr. Carnegie’s proposed Palace of Peace 
at The Hague being merely a commodious 
and agreeable place where the nations of 
the world may “ walk in and talk it over” 
in the most convenient and dignified man- 
ner—in this case a highly civilized and 
truly Christian substitute for the old-fash- 
ioned, romantic, corpse-decorated battle- 
field, where the nations, instead, walked in 
and fought it over. 

The “talk-it-over,” in place of the 
“fight-it-over,’ method, implies a higher 
state not merely of manners and morals, 
but also of human intelligence, as illustrated 
by the story told the other day in the South 
of a colored servant who, referring to the 
Civil War, remarked that, as the white folks 
had n’t intelligence enough to settle the 
question peaceably, they had to go and 
fight it out. 

The Peace Convention just before that 
war was an unsuccessful attempt to talk it 
over, without fighting; and one great and 
highly entertaining and pacifying “ talk-it- 
over” after the war may be said to have 
been conducted in the pages of THE CEN- 
TURY MAGaAzINE, where the leading sur- 
vivors of the battles, on both sides, were 


invited to give their own accounts of the 
various engagements and campaigns. 

One of the most interesting modern 
examples of the talking-over method is the 
series of annual Conferences on Educa- 
tion in the South, with which the name of 
Mr. Robert C. Ogden is prominent. The 
sixth was held recently in Richmond, the 
capital of Virginia and the former capital 
of the Southern Confederacy. The valu- 
able and instructive “talking over” on this 
occasion, between representatives of vari- 
ous parts of the North and of the South, 
was not only upon the public platform, but 
in social intercourse. 

There is no intention of making these 
conferences a forum for general debate on 
the negro question in all its bearings. The 
common ground is an interest in the edu- 
cation of the masses of the people, white 
and black, the desire being to seek out 
the best methods, with a strong leaning in 
favor of industrial training, and to keep 
alive and to extend public interest. This 
latest conference and “talk-over” cer- 
tainly marked an advance in two direc- 
tions: first, in the still wider acceptance by 
leading statesmen and officials, educators, 
writers, and leaders of the better opinion 
of the Southern States, of the necessity, not 
of killing, deporting, or crushing the negro, 
but of lending him a helping hand in his 
earnest attempts at self-betterment; sec- 
ond, the conference illustrated the increas- 
ing confidence of Northern opinion in the 
great Southern movement in this direction. 

It seems that, as has been remarked, 
time has brought a new nomenclature re- 
garding governors. The talk concerning 
war governors is replaced by the talk con- 
cerning education governors. Virginia has 
her education governor in Governor Mon- 
tague, who in his opening address declared, 
without qualification, that education is the 
“supreme task of statesmanship and the 
supreme need of the people.” Perhaps 
the most important address at this special 
conference was that of one of the most 
conservative educators of the South, Chan- 
cellor Walter B. Hill of the University of 
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Georgia. Chancellor Hill’s were golden 
words indeed, and should be read every- 
where in the North and in the South as the 
mature conviction and earnest proclama- 
tion of one who looks upon the question 
of Southern education not merely with the 
responsibility of an expert, but in the broad 
light of statesmanship. Such an utterance, 
along with similar statements by other 
distinguished Southern college presidents 
and molders of opinion, justifies the present 
hopeful attitude of patriotic men and 
women, North and South, in relation to 
this tremendous problem. Said Chancellor 
Hill, in part: 


In the days when the Southern section of 
our country was threatened with force bills and 
similar legislation there were utterances in the 
South, which might be gathered up from press, 
pulpit, and platform of that time literally by 
the millions, in which it was said that if the 
North would only let the South alone, the 
South would solve the problem in wisdom and 
in justice. These utterances were sincere, and 
their fulfilment involves not only a plain duty, 
but involves also the strong point of the South, 
the point of honor. The change in the atti- 
tude of the North cannot fairly be regarded 
as a desertion of the negro; but,as Mr. Cleve- 
land aptly said, it is an “expression of faith 
and confidence in the respectable white people 
of the South.” 

There are some to be found who say, or at 
least imply, that it would be dangerous for the 
South to do full justice to the negro in the 
matter of education. They affect to fear that 
the result of such a policy would be to bring 
the negro into dangerous competition with the 
white race. There is no surer way to dishonor 
the blood in white veins than to entertain the 
apprehension that the negro can so overcome 
racial characteristics and the advantage of a 
start of at least two thousand years as to en- 
danger the supremacy of the white race. In 
expressing confidence in this future supremacy 
nothing more is involved than the claim of 
supremacy for intelligence. So far from being 
true that the South cannot afford full justice 
to the negro, I would say that the only thing 
which the South cannot afford in its relation 
to the negro race is injustice. All history 
teaches that injustice injures and deteriorates 
the individual or nation that practises it, while, 
on the other hand, it develops and strength- 
ens the man or race upon which it is in- 
Micted... ,. 

The South has voluntarily done much for 
the education of the negro, and will take no 
backward step in this direction. For 
every dollar contributed by the wealth-en- 
dowed philanthropy of the North for this 
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purpose the South, out of her poverty, has 
contributed four dollars. It cannot be pre- 
tended that all the people of the South are 
satisfied with this policy. It must frankly be 
admitted that some of them are restive under 
it, but it can at least be.asserted that the lead- 
ers of thought are the friends of negro educa- 
tion. 


When it is remembered that the deliber- 
ate language at Richmond of the chan- 
cellor of the University of Georgia was 
far from running counter to the spirit of 
a conference in which Southern men and 
women predominated, but was instead a 
clear and downright formulation of that 
spirit, the reasons for encouragement are 
evident. The South is no more exempt 
than the North from those who use wild 
and whirling words; it is not, nor is the 
North, a paradise from which narrow and 
evil-working politicians are absent. Not 
every recent enactment, not every political 
procedure in the Southern States, may be 
inwrought with that sense of justice which 
Chancellor Hill extols; but there is great 
encouragement in a knowledge of the fact 
that the best sentiment and highest ability 
of the South is at work as never before to 
bring about better conditions in the life of 
the whole people. 


LITERATURE AND DIPLOMACY 


HE Authors Club of New York not 
long ago very appropriately “re- 
ceived” M. Jusserand, the new ambassa- 
dor from the French to the American 
republic—received him as an accom- 
plished comrade in letters, and presented 
to him an edition of the works of Edgar 
Allan Poe. The occasion was an interest- 
ing one, though little appeared concerning 
it in the newspapers. The ambassador 
spoke in that English the literature of 
which he has studied so long and to such 
good purpose, as his numerous works 
attest. 

In the speeches that were made, refer- 
ence was natural not only to the works of 
the distinguished guest of the evening, not 
only to the writings of Poe,—so long and 
warmly cherished in France,—not only to 
the characteristics of French literature, but 
also to the connection between literature 
and diplomacy, and especially between 
American literature and American diplo- 
macy. M. Jusserand was reminded that 
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the history of American diplomacy is illus- 
trated by a line of eminent authors, some 
of them having been, perhaps, moze dis- 
tinguished as writers than as diplomats; 
others having been more distinguished 
as diplomats than as-writers; while others 
were equally distinguished in both capaci- 
ties. There have been, of course, many 
successful and prominent members of the 
diplomatic and consular corps who would 
hardly have laid claim to membership in a 
body like the Authors Club, and yet who 
have not been at a loss to express them- 
selves in excellent literary form. 

That the roll-call of our literary diplo- 
mats (including in the term members of 
the consular service) is a significant one 
can be proved by imagining what Ameri- 
can literature would have been without 
such names as those of Franklin, Irving, 
Bancroft, Hawthorne, Motley, Bayard 
Taylor, Donald G. Mitchell, Lowell, How- 
ells, and Bret Harte. 

The full list of our literary diplomats, 
liberally so defined, would include Jeffer- 
son, sent to France, as were John Adams 
and Franklin; the other Adamses, the 
Livingstons, Joel Barlow, Albert Gallatin, 
John Jay, John Marshall, Henry Wheaton, 
John Howard Paine, Nicholas Biddle, Ed- 
ward Everett, A. H. Everett, W. Beach 
Laurence, Adam Badeau, George P. 
Marsh, Eugene Schuyler, W. H. Prescott, 
J. L. M. Curry, J. Ross Browne, Robert 
Dale Owen, Albert Rhodes, J. G. Nicolay, 
S. G. W. Benjamin, S. S. Cox, Rounse- 

ville Wildman—among those who have 
gone. Only on technical grounds would 
be excluded from such a category the 
name of Sumner, the traveled and literary 
statesman, who knew his Europe well, 
and who, as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, helped to shape 
the diplomacy of the nation in trying times. 

In our day are John Bigelow and White- 
law Reid; that veteran and master diplo- 
mat, Andrew D. White; John W. Foster, 
Hannis Taylor, Carl Schurz, Oscar Straus, 
J. J. Piatt, John B. Moore, William M. 
Sloane, Nadal, Hardy, George F. Parker, 
J. Augustus Johnson, J. C. B. Davis, F. 
W. Seward, G. F. Seward, H. Vignaud, 
S. H. M. Byers, W. L. Alden, W. W. As- 
tor, Penfield, Horton, Tourgee, Bishop, 
De Kay; Adee, who stands both for per- 
petuity, knowledge, and wit in the De- 
partment of State; Hay, one of the most 
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literary, as he is one of the most brilliantly 
successful, of the diplomats of the world. 

It has been said that the frequent suc- 
cess of literary men in public affairs is 
natural and to be expected, because their 
profession trains them to see things as they 
are, and to state them clearly. At least, we 
know that their proportion of success in 
diplomacy, as well as in other affairs of 
government, is excellent. Some might say 
that as the world’s business increases, di- 
plomacy must more and more depend, in 
its highest responsibilities, upon special 
training ; and that, on the other hand, as the 
world’s literature increases, an even greater 
concentration upon his special work will be 
demanded of the writer. Yeta fresh view 
and a new hand, ideals of a different na- 
ture from those of the expert diplomaticst, 
may at times be vastly useful in the diplo- 
matic field ; while a wider outlook upon the 
world may add both scope and power to 
the writer’s art. 

It is likely to be the case in America 
that as time goes on and our relations with 
foreign powers become more and more 
complicated and pressing, permanence in 
consular and diplomatic office, based upon 
knowledge and proved fitness, will be the 
rule. This may mean that it will not be so 
common a practice to take scholars and 
authors from private life and place them 
suddenly in foreign consulates and mis- 
sions. But even then it is likely that our 
literature will be enriched by the work of 
men who have become authors while en- 
joying the opportunities for new studies 
and broader observation afforded by the 
foreign service of their country; so that if, 
hitherto, literature has contributed to diplo- 
macy, hereafter we shall see our diplomacy 
contributing to our literature, as has, not 
infrequently, already been the case. 

It would, indeed, be unfortunate if the 
diplomacy of the future should be entirely 
estranged from literature ; for the markedly 
literary diplomat may be of high and par- 
ticular utility in that nobler diplomacy 
which includes peoples no less than govern- 
ments. This is the diplomacy which fosters 
peace with an economy which puts to 
shame the insane method of ever-increas- 
ing fleets and armies—a method which 
burdens the hapless people, in whole dec- 
ades wherein no hostile sword is drawn, 
with the full cost of actual and bloody 
war. 





The Menippus by Velasquez 


(SEE FRONTISPIECE) 


“THIS painting hangs in the Salon de Velas- 

quez of the Prado Museum in Madrid, and 
measures five feet ten inches high by about 
three feet wide. It is life-size and painted on 
canvas. ‘The figure is clad in a black cloak, 
and the painting has a warm brownish and 
grayish background. It is in the third or latest 
style of the artist. 

The form of the figure beneath the cloak is 
well expressed. The boots are of a soft, deep- 
buff color, harmonizing well with the general 
scheme. Thestanding of the brown water-jaron 
the board, which is poised on two round stones, 
is said to have been a favorite feat of the philos- 


To a Little Swedish Girl 


HEN Ragnhild brings the washing, 
If she ’s got some time to spare, 

She takes her hat and yacket off, 

And sits down on a chair; 
And then she starts to yabber, 

Till we laugh and laugh and laugh, 
And beg her yus’ to yabber on— 

We ’ve not enough by half. 


She tells about Yorge Washington, 
And how he yumped for yoy 
When his father did n’t punish him, 
But called him noble boy; 
And ’bout the yigs she dances 
With Yohnson Yackson’s Yim, 
And all the yolly yokes he tells, 
And what she says to him. 


Ah, Ragnhild, little Ragnhild, 
With the winsome flower face, 
We love to hear your chatter 
As it echoes through the place; 
We love to feed you dainties 
That we ’ve brought from near and far ; 
To hear you asking if it ’s yam 
Or yelly in the yar. 
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opher—a vainglorious formula of his sobriety 
and abstinence. He lived on beans, despite 
the fact that Pythagoras proscribed them. 

At his feet lie an open folio on the left and 
a roll of parchment with an octavo volume on 
the right. He has the cheery, optimistic air of 
the true philosopher, though there is mingled 
somewhat of the Cynic in his expression. Note 
here what Lucian, the Greek poet and satirist, 
gives in his picture of Menippus, and how 
Velasquez takes the license of a poet in de- 
parting from him. * The parchment and books 
at the feet may have been intended by Velas- 
quez to symbolize the disregard and contempt 
in which he held the would-be philosophers 
of his time. 

Timothy Cole. 


We ’d like to see all little maids 
So patient, brave, and sweet; 
With hands so deft at tiresome yobs, 
Such ever-willing feet. 
May you, with yest upon your lips, 
Yus’ yog your way through life, 
Till comes some lucky yentleman 
To claim you for his wife. 


Augusta Kortrecht. 


It ’s a Careless Age, is Twenty-five 


IT ’s a careless age, is twenty-five, 
And all of the world is fair. 
There ’s a rondeau then for Molly’s lips 
And a sonnet for Helen’s hair. 
One easily sings of so many things, 
And rhyme is quite within reach ; 
But one’s figures when one is—well, no mat- 
ter what, 
Are hardly figures of speech. 


And at forty—why, one is n’t quite passé ; 
It is chilly, perhaps, not cold; 

And sweet sixteen, be she kind as she may, 
You know. that she thinks you old. 


¢ 





IN LIGHTER VEIN 


The frost just touches the maple-tree, 
And the forest is all aglow; 

But when one reaches—well, no matter what, 
There is only the white of the snow. 


Oh, I have not turned my back on the muse, 
But I fear she ’s a sad coquette, 
And she still is smiling, and still beguiling 
Some younger wooer ; and yet, 
Though she stayed but a minute, and there 
was n’t much in it, 
And light were the songs that I sung, 
It is pleasant to think at—well, no matter 
what, 
That somebody thinks you are young. 


Walter Learned. 


The Wanderings of a Bewildered Soul 
IN THE MAZES OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


SINCE God is Good and God is All, 
And All is God and All is Good, 

It follows, then, whate’er befall 
Must fall to my Beatitude. 


Since God in All is God Entire, 
And I ’m in All and All in Me, 
It follows that I may aspire 
To be considered Deity. 


Since God is I and I am God, 

And God is Power and Power is I, 
Methinks it would be rather odd 

If any Force could Me defy. 


There is no matter, say the Wise; 
In man and nature Spirit reigns. 
I only Think that I have eyes; 
I only Think that I have brains. 


There is no sin. It lingers in 

The Concepts of untutored thought; 
And therefore to believe in sin 

Is deadly sin, as I am taught. 


There is no pain, and I am glad; 
For God is All, and Good, and so 
No pain could be, since pain is Bad,— 
Yes, very bad! I ought to know! 


Belief in Pain is Very Wrong. 

Who thought of it, I wonder, first? 
And did it take him very long 

To furbish up the Myth accurst? 


[Jn the midst of her philosophizing the 
Christian Scientist ts suddenly seized 
by a severe Imaginary Toothache.] 


Ouch !—Fie! I mean. How weak I am, 
Thus to debase my sovereign Me 
Beneath an incorporeal qualm, 
An out-of-date nonentity ! 
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[Another twist of the illusory screws.) 
Oh, my! 


mean. 
Alas, alas, my feeble faith ! 


My tooth! Ouch!—U-u-m! I 


[Speaking rapidly, as an exorcism.]} 


No—tooth—no—ache—no—felt—no—seen, 
All—God— Good— Mrs.—Eddy—saith! 


[Zhe Illogical Unreality gets in some 
more of its fine work.]| 


Ouch !—Oh, those Drops I used to use 
Before I learned the Truth of Things! 
But no! the Higher Way I ’Il choose. 
Rise, Soul, on Faith’s triumphant wings! 


[Further Imaginary Qualms, attended 
by rapid cogitation.]} 


Behold, how flexible is Truth: 
I ’Il stuff some paregoric in; 

It can’t do harm, as there ’s no Tooth; 
It can’t be wrong, as there ’s no Sin! 


Amos R. Wells. 


Plantation Hoe Song 


HEAH wid my hoe I go— 

Row on row, row on row— 
Hoein’ my corn: 

Five stalks for every hill— 

One for de rust to kill, 

One for de cutworm’s bill, 
Three for de barn. 


Red-waistcoat robin sings 

Up ’mongs’ de greenin’ things, 
Mate on de nest; 

My pardner’s nestin’ too, 

Nestin’ like humans do— 

Got lonesome, jest us two, 
Same as de rest. 


So wid my hoe I go— 

Row on row, row on row— 
Proud as a king. 

Dry-rot an’ gray mildew 

Mus’ share in all I do; 

But Gord ’s my pardner, too— 
Dat ’s why I sing. 


Robin, he “knows it all,” 

’Ca’se he can sing an’ call— 
Dat ’s only half; 

Maybe a bird can shirk 

Singin’ like any clerk, 

But only men dat work 
Knows how to laugh. 





THE CENTURY 


So wid my hoe I go— 

Row on row, row on row— 
Laughin’ along; 

Let robin sing at ease 

Whilst I sows corn an’ peas: 

Gord plants him cherry-trees 
Jes for his song. 


Whilst his slim mate an’ him 
Built on de apple-limb, 

I sowed my lan’, 
Three grains in every hole: 
One for de shovin’ mole, 
One for de devil’s toll, - 

One for to stan’. 


Ruth McEnery Stuart. 


Joe 


JEST the village fool is Joe 

(Fellers dub him “Wabble Legs”), 
Yet he alluz seems to know 

Where the pa’tridge hides her eggs; 
And when perch begin to run 

By the thousands in the spring, 
Wind or weather, Joe ’s the one 

Fetches home the biggest string ! 


MAGAZINE 


If you want some sassafras, 
Joe ’s the chap to get a lot; 
When your hoss is out to grass, 
Joe can ketch him on the spot. 
Wild grapes grow, by hook or crook, 
For Ais pickin’, every year; 
And he ’s sure to have a nook 
Where the wind-flow’rs first appear. 


S’pose you "ve got an ailin’ pup, 
Or a cow that ’s off her feed; 

Joe comes round and cures ’em up 
Slick as shootin’—yes, indeed! 

Cows ’Il let him take a calf 
Other hands can’t even touch. 

“Don’t know ’nough to harm,” you laugh; 

Guess ¢hey sense he knows too much. 


Oftentimes you ’Il see him lay, 
If he reckons folks are n’t nigh, 
In the sunshine half a day, 
Watchin’ jest the clouds and sky. 
“What you thinkin’, Joe?” you ’Il call; 
But he ’ll only sort o’ grin, 
And won’t drop a hint at all 
Where that mind o’ his has been. 


Edwin L. Sabin. 


\ ZAK 
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Al 


WELL TRAINED 


MotueR: Now, Jack, you and Jill have been so naughty, you must both be punished. 


Jack: Ladies first, muvver} 
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